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A SHOP IN THE BAZAAR. 


** Tunisi ricca ed onorata sede, 
A par di quante n’a Libia piu conte.” 
Gerres Lib., Cant. XV. 


THE traveler accustomed to the splendid 
steamers plying between the northern ports 
of the Mediterranean, with their luxurious 
accommodations and French cuisine, will 
find it a difficult matter to adapt himself 
to the narrow quarters of the insecure and 
filthy craft that, at irregular intervals, make 
their trips to the Barbary Coast. He will, 
however, soon perceive that this is but one 
of the minor inconveniences of the journey ; 
he must go fully prepared to ‘rough it,’’ 
resting assured that whatever hardships and 
dangers he may encounter—and they are 

Vor XVIII.—4r. 


{neither few nor trifling—will be amply 
repaid by those romantic glimpses of primi- 
| tive Oriental life and manners presented by 
Magreb, ‘‘ The Land of the Sunset,’’ and 
the curiosity and admiration that cannot 
fail to be awakened in his mind by the 
scanty remains of one of the earliest and 
| most advanced civilizations of the ancient 
world. 

Being at Malta, I had the choice of two 
lines to Tunis, one Italian, the other Mal- 
tese, but under English management ; and, 
knowing by experience something of the 
uninviting, not to say disgusting, condition 
of the majority of Italian vessels, I had 
no hesitation in selecting the latter. The 
steamer Lancefield, in which I had taken 
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passage, was advertised to sail promptly at 
noon, and at that hour I found myself on 
board, where, after the usual dispute with 
the unregenerate pirate who had brought 
me there, in which he demanded four times 
the regular fare, and an extravagant ‘‘ tip’’ 
in the bargain, I was couducted below. 
There were no state-rooms, as the capacity 
of the vessel, about equal to that of a large 
tug, would not admit of them ; but a double 
row of rude berths surrounded the cabin, 
and I was directed to take my choice. 
Having done so, and placed my valise 
upon the table to prevent the inspection 


{ 
| 
| 





the smouldering fires of Mount A&tna just 
above the horizon. Soon after daylight, 
passing Cape Bon, the Promentorium Mer- 
curium of the ancients, we headed inland, 
and at three o’clock in the afternoon cast 
anchor in the road of Goletta. A quarter 
of a mile distant lay the French steamer 
for Marseilles, and the captain advised me 
to take my baggage aboard her, as I in- 
tended to stop only a few days in Tunis, 
and the custom-house officers were very 
troublesome. So, seeing two large boats 
approaching from the shore, it occurred to 
me to inquire of the steward, who was 


of its contents by the rats which, without | standing at my elbow, what the legal fare 
any attempt at concealment, were running | was. 


boldly over the floor, I went on deck. An 





A MOORISH LADY OF RANK. 


hour afterwards we steamed rapidly out of 
the harbor, through the British fleet of 
iron-clads recently arrived from Cyprus, 
into the Malta Channel, a body of water 
that bears among mariners a reputation for 
squalls and disastrous storms not inferior to 
that of the Bay of Biscay itself. This time, 
however, fortune was propitious, and we 
had a pleasant night, during which I dozed 
in an easy-chair that the captain, in com- 
pliment to his only passenger, kindly placed 
at my disposal, or paced the deck, enjoy- 
ing the balmy air, far preferable to the 
stifling atmosphere of the cabin. Not a 
cloud was visible upon the sky, and the 
waves, dark-green under the moonlight, 


phosphorescence of the southern seas, while 





far away to the north, like a beacon, shone | 


‘Tarifa, signore?’’ he exclaimed, his 
eyes dilating with astonishment at the ques- 
tion; ‘‘non c’é tarifa, questi sono dei bar- 
bari maladetti !’’? 

Such a recommendation from a Maltese, 
whose countrymen enjoy a most unenviable 
reputation for rascality, was not without 
significance, and I nerved myself for a fresh 
case of extortion. 

As the boats drew near, and the features 
of their crews could be distinguished, it 
required but a glance to discover they were 
Sicilians of the lowest type, in all likeli- 
hood fugitives from justice, as Tunis is the 
asylum of a multitude of Italian outlaws 
whose exploits have procured for them the 
attention of the police. Dressed in the 
picturesque style of the Calabrian peas- 
antry, with gay handkerchiefs knotted 
about their heads, gold earrings, and sashes 
bristling with knives and pistols, they pre- 
sented a highly brigandish appearance. 
After considerable delay, I succeeded in 
engaging one of the scows, and we put off 
for shore. As we glided by the breakwater, 
a solitary guard, whose simple uniform, 
consisting of a turban and a cloth about 
his loins, spoke volumes of the economy of 
the Government, came into view leaning 
against a post, and apparently asleep. 
Rousing himself at the plashing of the oars, 
he ordered us to approach, but the crew 
paid no further attention to the demand 
than to say they had nothing on board, 
and kept on without relaxing their efforts 
in the least. 

‘*« Halt instantly, and land, or I will blow 
you into the water!’’ roared the insulted 


| representative of the Tunisian customs in 


| Italian, supplementing this speech with a 
glowed here and there with the peculiar | ____ 


1« Tariff, sir? these are nothing but cursed bar- 
barians.”’ 
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torrent of guttural expletives in his own 
vernacular, and frantically brandishing an 
old blunderbuss, whose coating of rust in- 
dicated plainly that it had not been dis- 
charged or cleaned for years. 

** Diavolo! what can the beggar want ?”’ 
said the steersman, as he reluctantly turned 
the prow in the direction of the pier, and 
in a moment more we were safely moored. 
I was not left a great while in ignorance of 
the aforesaid mendicant’s intentions, for, 
after satisfying himself that there was no 
baggage in the boat, he leaned over and | 
muttered, in a voice half-menacing, half- | 
beseeching, the magic word ‘‘ backsheesh !” 
Not deeming it advisable to grant this re- 
quest, I was compelled to get out and be 
searched, to the infinite amusement of the | 
Italians, who, despite their pretended sur- | 





CAFE, 


prise, had evidently assisted at many asimi- 
lar ceremony before, and enjoyed the dis- 
appointment of the guard quite as much as 
my own vexation. Nothing contraband 
turned up except acake of soap which, with 
certain other toilet articles, I had placed 
for convenience in my overcoat pockets, 
and it was immediately confiscated. I did 


| not have the heart to remonstrate, seeing 


how badly the fellow stood in need of a 
bath ; and I may here remark, that, judging 


| from the appearance and odor of the in- 


habitants, the discrimination against soap 
must be rigidly enfored in the territory of 
Tunis. This little episode over, we were 


| allowed to proceed amid another outburst 


of Arabic profanity. Hardly had I set foot 
on shore before I was surrounded by a mob 
of bare-legged natives enveloped in brown 
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robes similar to those worn by Franciscan | Its crooked lanes form a maze a stranger 


friars. 


** Hi-yi! Hi-yi! Damquik! Dam- 
quik !”’ 


they yelled, as a dozen muscular 
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could never penetrate alone, while the peo- 
ple, fanatical beyond all other Mussulmans, 


arms grasping mine dragged me forward in | and viewing with distrust and hatred the 
spite of my resistance, while at the same | presence of a Christian, render a guide a 
time I felt a tremendous boost in the rear, | 


evidently from the head of one of the vaga- 
bonds, that seemed to possess the force of a 
battering ram. In vain I demanded an ex- 
planation of this singular reception; there 
was no reply but ‘** Damquik !’’ as we sped 
onward amid a cloud of dust. A few 
moments afterwards, all out of breath, I was 
pushed into a long, low building where a 
train of cars was waiting, and deposited in 
a corner, like a bale of merchandise. Then 
twenty ragged hoods were thrown back, 
and forty dirty hands were stretched out 
with, ‘* Backsheesh, Sidi; Backsheesh,”’ ut- 
tered in the most pathetic tones. It was 
clear now. The train was on the point of 
leaving for Tunis, and each individual of 
my tattered escort considered himself en- 
titled to a reward for bringing me there 
in time. Seeing but one way to escape, I 
threw a handful of copper coin to the op- 
posite side of the room, and while they 
were scrambling for it, bought a ticket 
and took my seat in the cars. 

The railway from Goletta to the capital, 
the only one yet completed in the regency, 
is owned and operated by an English com- 


pany, but has not been profitable, having | 


| 





barely realized enough to pay expenses, | 


since its construction a few years ago. 
Sweeping around the salt lake, the Stagnum 
of the Romans, into which no river flows, 
it traverses a thinly settled plain dotted 
with palms and spots of tropical vegetation. 
A ride of ten miles concludes our journey, 
where we alight in the quarter of the 
Franks, so European in its aspects, that, 
aside from the Oriental costumes that 
throng the streets and the halls of the 


hotel, one might as well be in one of the | 


provincial towns of France as in the most 
celebrated and picturesque city of Northern 
Africa. 

Tunis, whose location, with its white- 
washed houses gleaming in the sun and 
covering a gentle slope above the lake, has 


gained for it among Moslems the appella- | 


tion of the ‘‘ Burnous of the Prophet,’ 
incloses within its battered walls a popula- 
tion of one hundred and forty thousand 
souls. The city is divided into three wards: 
that of the Franks, the ‘‘ Ghetto” of the 
Jews, and the quarter reserved strictly for 
those professing the faith of Mohammed. 








necessity as a matter of protection. I was 
fortunate enough to find, not far from the 
hotel, an intelligent boy of Neapolitan 
parentage, but a native of Tunis, named 
Edwardo Avello, who understood perfectly 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, and in 
his company I turned my back at once 
upon everything suggestive of European 
habits and cleanliness, and plunged into 
the dark, unsavory depths of the Ghetto. 
The passage-ways—they can hardly be 
called streets—are arched like tunnels, the 
apartments overhead communicating by 
means of galleries, while the closely grated 
windows—where one can occasionally catch 
a glimpse of a lovely face, with a profusion 
of raven hair set off with coins and jewels 
—tell of the seclusion and jealousy of the 
Orient. Glancing through the half-closed 
coors, we note the strange and ungraceful 
costume of the Jewesses, which, according 
to traditions current among them, is iden- 
tical with that worn in Biblical times, and 
whether this be true or not is certainly of 
great antiquity. A striped tunic of blue 
and scarlet silk, having flowing sleeves, 
reaches below the waist, and is left open in 
front, exposing the bosom loaded with 
chains and sparkling gems. Tight trousers 
of the same material, but different in color, 
and heavily embroidered with gold and 
silver, encase the limbs, and upon the crown 
of the head is fastened a diminutive Phry- 
gian cap of silk and cloth of gold. Not 
unfrequently the borders of the tunic are 
finished with texts from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, like the broad phylacteries of the 
Pharisee talismans against the evil-eye, and 
the malign influence of demons, who are 
exceedingly abundant and dangerous in 
this part of the world. Few of these dam- 
sels are pretty according to our ideas, 
though the majority would be so, were it 
not for their unwieldy corpulence, the 
African sine gua non of beauty, and mainly 
produced by artificial means. As soon as 
a girl is betrothed, a ceremony that gener- 
ally takes place in her thirteenth year, she 
isshut up in a warm, dark cellar to undergo 
the fattening process. The massive silver 
bracelets and ankle bands she is to wear 
during life are riveted upon her, she is 
prohibited the slightest exercise under 


severe penalties, and is fed every few hours, 
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day and night, for three months. If her 
suitor should happen to be a widower, the 
ornaments of his former wife are added to 
her own, and she is expected to grow suffi- 
ciently to fill them, no easy matter when 
her predecessor, as is frequently the case, 
was a woman of enormous size. The food 
used for this purpose consists mainly of 
couscousson, **a dish composed of wheat, 
mutton, butter, raisins, and the seeds of a 
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begun to be completed if possible, even 
though death should result. 
The Tunisian Jews, whose erect carriage 
and finely moulded limbs show that they 
have never been subjected to the barbarous 
| treatment their female relatives are com- 

pelled to undergo, constitute one of the 
| finest types of physical manhood in the 
| world ; but ages of injustice and cruelty, 
' compared with which slavery could almost be 
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ENTRANCE TO A MOSQUE. 


plant called drough, that possess extraordi- | 


nary fattening properties.’’ The bill of 
fare is now and then varied by such delica- 
cies as horse liver and the flesh of puppies, 
the taste for the latter having been inherited 


from the Carthaginians, whose fondness for | 


it excited the wonder and disgust of the 
Roman conquerors. This inhuman cram- 


ming is often followed by fatal consequences, | 


for, no matter how ill the victim may be- 


come, no attention is paid to her com- | 


plaints, as custom requires the process once 
» set 
ol 41 


considered a blessing, have rendered them 
cowardly and treacherous. The greater 
number, gifted with the proverbial thrift of 
their race, are wealthy, but all evidences of 
prosperity are carefully concealed. The 
conspicuous dress, the black gaberdine, the 
blue turban, and coarse sandals, once com- 
pulsory, are still retained, save in a few 
instances, from choice ; and it is no longer 
| exacted of a Jew to remove his footgear 
| and walk uncovered when passing a mosque, 
| nor to prostrate himself in the gutter on the 
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approach of a marabout, or unclean dervish, 
who, in his own estimation, ranks among 
the elect of God. The Ghetto, whose 
open sewers sluggishly running in the mid- 
dle of the street offer sights and smells in- 
tolerable to all but natives, is never visited 
by the scavenger, while the decayed appear- 
ance even of the homes of the rich betrays 
no indication of the magnificence that often 
exists within. The better class of Israel- 
ites live wholly to themselves, and the 
women, imitating the reserved habits of 
their Moorish neighbors, are seldom seen 
outside the courts of their houses. 

Emerging by the heavy gates that in 
African cities, as in medizval times in 
Europe, shut out the Jews from the balance 
of the population, we enter the Moorish 
quarter. Here all is animation, noise, and 
bustle. It is the bazaar, and the street, 
hardly wide enough for the purposes of 
ordinary traffic, has now its capacity still 
further taxed by crowds of traders and mer- 
chants from the settlements of the desert, 
and Hadjis returning from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. A babel of sounds assails the 
ear; the dazzling ornaments and flowing 
robes of the officials moving in state to and 
from the mosques; the half-savage slaves 
urging with warning shouts their plodding 
trains of donkeys and camels through the 
struggling mass; the foaming marabouts, 
supported by their armed attendants, and 
intoxicated with hasheesh and fanaticism ; 
the veiled women, whose silken attire 
diffuses the mingled odors of costly per- 
fumes, make up a picture which recalls with 
startling distinctness the magic scenes of 
‘*The Thousand and One Nights.’’ From 
the summit of a neighboring minaret is 
heard the final call of the muezzin, “ Allah 
illahu Allah, Mohammed rasoul Allah !’’ 
‘« There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his Prophet.’’ And before its echoes have 
died away a perceptible hush comes over 
the vast multitude, as each, seizing his 
rosary and turning towards the east, bows 
for a moment his head in silent prayer. The 
effect of this tribute of respect to the relig- 
ion of the Prophet — an act of devotion 
to be witnessed in every other city of the 
Moslem world—is wonderfully, grandly im- 
pressive. 

And then the hubbub begins anew, as we 
resume our promenade through the cafés 
where the drowsy loungers smoke their long 
pipes or sip from tiny cups the fragrant 
and precious coffee of Arabia, and by the 
‘ endless rows of shops whose floors barely 

















afford room for the proprietor as he sits 
with his goods piled high around him. 

There are as many divisions, or sus, in 
the bazaar as there are sorts of merchandise, 
and in the adjoining workshops numbers of 
articles are begun and finished before the 
eyes of the purchaser. The most remark- 
able objects to be seen here are the elabo- 
rate saddles and housings trimmed and 
stamped with gold, an industry brought to 
perfection among the Spanish Moors, and 
carried by them to Barbary, where it is 
practiced by their descendants. The name 
cordowan, by which the material is still 
designated, is derived from the once flourish- 
ing Andalusian capital where it was chiefly 
manufactured. 

So few European travelers visit Tunis 
that their presence, easily to be distin- 
guished from that of the foreigners domi- 
ciled there, is speedily known from one 
end of the city to the other. Should you 
wish to make any purchases,—and the nu- 
merous barbaric trinkets and choice per- 
fumes are not slow to invite your attention, 
as well as deplete your pockets,—the prices 
asked the day after your arrival will be 
found to exceed by an hundred per cent. 
those charged for the same articles the day 
of your departure. Gruff and indifferent 
at first, itis no uncommon thing for the 
merchant to close his shop, and walk away, 
leaving you standing in the street, even 
though there be customers of his own ac- 
quaintance and creed expecting to be served. 
‘* Those who wish to buy will await my re- 
turn, others only annoy me,”’ is his excuse ; 
an answer perfectly satisfactory to his in- 
dolent countrymen, however incomprehen- 
sible it may seem to the enterprising trades- 
men of other nations. As the day ap- 
proaches for the sailing of the steamer, he 
becomes more and more complaisant, and 
the chances are that, after repeated refusals, 
he will follow you to the station, thrust his 
wares upon you, and when well rid of him 
you can enjoy the pleasing reflection that 
you have not paid for the coveted treasure 
more than three times its real value. 

The public edifices of Tunis, thickly 
coated with lime, have little to distinguish 
them from the surrounding buildings. The 
minarets, surrounded with the brazen balls 
which previous to the adoption of the Turk- 
ish crescent crowned the towers of every 
mosque, and, like the celebrated Giralda 
of Seville, inlaid with tasteful arabesques 
and’ glittering tiles, exhibit the original 
form of that superb structure before its par- 
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A STREET IN THE GHETTO. 


tial destruction and subsequent mutilation. 
Of the interiors it is impossible to speak, | 
as no unbeliever, however adventurous, | 
would value his safety so lightly as to pass 
the low barriers of the doors, where rows | 
of dilapidated slippers announce that the 
faithful are engaged at their devotions 
within. Incredible stories are told of the 
decorations of the mosque of the Kasbah, 
or castle, near the place of the bey. Its | 
Andalusian minaret, remarkable for its sym- 
metry and beauty, is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects of the capital. ‘There are 
two hundred mosques in Tunis, of whicha 
few, by reason of their peculiarly sacred 
character, and a custom observed for cen- 
turies, afford the right of sanctuary to crimi- 
nals. With such jealousy is this privilege 
enforced by the ulemas, especially in the 
Djalma-Sidi-Mahrez, that even an officer 
acting under orders from the sovereign him- 
self would not dare to remove by force a 


| tion being the only means admissible to 
| bring him to terms. 

The dwellings of the Moorish quarter, 
| dark and ingeniously constructed to ex- 
| clude the inquisitive glances of the passer- 
| by, as well to shelter the inmates from the 
ardent rays of a tropical sun, have handsome 
| Jalousies projecting over the street, while 
| the palms rising above the parapets are 
agreeably suggestive of shady groves and 
refreshing fountains, the taste for which 
the nomad Bedouin has bequeathed to his 
more fortunate descendants. Not a door- 
way is visible that has not traced upon it, 
frequently in blood, the rude likeness of a 
hand, a charm against the evil-eye. The 
universal prevalence among Orientals, of 
this belief in the baleful power of an 
enemy’s glance, is one of the strangest and 
most unaccountable of all superstitions. 
Older than the Bible, in which it is repeat- 





edly mentioned, it is naturally strongest 


culprit who had taken refuge there ; starva- | among those nations farthest removed from 
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the influences of modern civilization. The 


tenacity with which this absurd idea ad- | 


heres, when once it has obtained a foot- 


hold in the popular mind, is not the least | 
The talis- | 


singular of its characteristics. 
manic symbol borne into Europe upon the 


banners of Musa, sculptured by the enlight- | 
ened kings of Grenada upon the keystones | 


of their castles, and graven amid the fretted 


cornices of the Alhambra, is worn to-day | 


as an amulet by the peasantry of Andalusia, 
who believe in its protective power as im- 
plicitly as did their Mohammedan ances- 
tors. A Moorish woman would rather 
disgrace herself by going abroad with un- 
covered face, than to leave her house with- 
out the little trinket of gold or jet that 


safeguard against the djinns, who other- 
wise would destroy the building. This 
enchanted stone, a mysterious symbol dating 
back for more than twenty centuries, repre- 
sents the famous aerolite of the Kaaba 
of Mecca, a talisman similar to the Palla- 
dium of Troy, and belonging to a class of 
objects always regarded by pagans with 
| superstitious reverence. The dinns,— 
whence comes our word genii,—presided 
over by Iblis or Satan, and considered by 
| Moslems as the direct cause of all the evils 
| that afflict man and beast, have given rise to 

and support an incredible number of char- 
| latans and sorcerers. The designs of a 
| jinn may be frustrated by incantations, or 

he can be propitiated by gifts and sacrifices, 


rt 


renders impotent the malice of her enemies. | ‘I'he favorite method, however, is to frighten 
In asudden emergency the pronunciation of | him away by means of the music of certain 


the word £hamsa (five), or the cutting off a 
piece from the garment of the person who is 
feared and burning it, may sometimes avert 
the impending evil, but these substitutes 
are far inferior in efficacy to the magic 
hand. 
thing owned by a Moor or a Jew, but the 
contrary; from that instant he considers 
the object doomed to some great misfor- 
tune. Even to look intently at a person is 
unlucky, to praise him certain ruin, and 
the highest favor you could possibly confer 
upon a parent would be to spit upon his 
child. ‘The saliva of a marabout, it may 
be added in this connection, is supposed to 
possess supernatural virtues, and a Tunisian 
will resort to almost any expedient to pro- 
cure a share of this pious expectoration, 
All the acts of ordinary life, the transac- 
tions of business, the courtesies of social 
intercourse, the offices of religion, are con- 
trolled by signs and omens. In laying the 
foundations of a house, the astrologer— 
far more ignorant of the tricks relating to 
his knavish profession than his predecessor 
of the days of Haroun-Al-Raschid—is sum- 
moned, a horoscope is cast, and the aspect 
of the stars considered. The day for be- 


ginning the work is marked by the slaughter | 


of an ox, whose flesh is distributed, amid 


great rejoicing, among the poor of the | 
If the owner should die | 
before his dwelling is completed, it is im- | 


neighborhood. 


mediately abandoned; and all the wells 
and cisterns in the vicinity are covered 
until after the burial of the corpse, for fear 
the angel of death, with his bloody sword, 
may make the water poisonous. 
most prominent angle of the wall an un- 
hewn, dark-colored stone is inserted as a 


It is no compliment to admire any- | 


In the} 


| instruments to which he is supposed to 
have a strong aversion, which is shared by 
all civilized ears that have ever listened to 
these discordant sounds. The performers 
are usually female slaves of the most pro- 
nounced African type. Upon entering the 
chamber of the invalid believed to be 
'** possessed,” they place themselves as near 
the couch as possible, and, raising a horrible 
din with their barbaric instruments, serve 
notice on the evil spirit to vacate the 
premises immediately. In the majority of 
instances he does not comply until the soul 
of the sufferer consents to bear him com- 
| pany, a result always attributed to the too 
| tardy arrival of the players, and never to 
| the nervous shock their efforts produce 
| upon the patient. As soon as life is ex- 
tinct, the body, owing to the superstitious 
fears of the survivors, is buried in unseemly 
| haste, a symbolical lamp, filled with per- 
| fumed oil, is lighted, and kept burning for 
| a week, during which season of mourning 
| the relatives tear their clothes, sprinkle 
| ashes upon their heads, and abandon them- 
selves to fasting and humiliation. The 
Moors of Tunis exhibit the greatest respect 
| for their dead, their cemeteries are kept 
scrupulously clean, and every Friday those 
who have been recently bereaved, accom- 
panied by sympathizing neighbors, visit 
the sepulchres of their friends and make 
the air hideous with piercing cries, a most 
painful scene to those unaccustomed to it. 
This custom, disapproved by orthodox Mus- 
sulmans, and condemned by the Prophet, 
who in vain tried to abolish it, is of im- 
memorial antiquity, having been practiced 
| generations before the advent of Moham- 
' med. Arab tombs bear no inscriptions ; at 
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the head and foot stand two small pillars of 

masonry, representing the angels that guard | 
the last resting-place of every true believer, 

and between these holes are left in the 
plaster to supply the birds with water, an 
observance that insures good fortune to the 
remaining members of the family, and is 


} 


of the wearer, permits her to see only a 
very short distance in advance of her feet. 
Her gait, in consequence, is slow and awk- 
ward in the extreme ; but while this mode 
of dress is highly inconvenient, and seri- 
ously impedes locomotion, there is a con- 
solation in the fact that she is observing in 








NEGRO MUSICIANS—EXORCISTS OF THE “ DJINNS.”’ 


of Phoenician origin, as may be readily seen 
by a visit to the necropolis of Carthage. 
The Moorish ladies pass their lives in 
complete seclusion, venturing into thestreets 
unattended solely in cases of imperative 
necessity. When one does make her appear- 
ance, her features and bosom are concealed 
by the sakreta, a cashmere scarf, which, 
supported at the extremities by the hands 


| the strictest manner the injunctions of the 
| Koran and the traditions of her faith, 
whose influence in Constantinople and 
Cairo has been, of late years, more or less 
impaired by contact with the giaour. 
| Despite her reserved demeanor, the dinat, 
| or ‘* great lady,’’ is by no means averse to 
| admiration, and, at heart a coquette, will 
not hesitate to engage in an occasional 
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intrigue, opportunities for which are not 
infrequent during the feast of Ramadan, 
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A MARABOUT, 


when the ferocious jealousy of her lord is 
relaxed, and the privileges of all Moham- 
medan women considerably extended. In 


these affairs she is gladly aided by her | 


friends and slaves, who in turn expect her 
assistance under similar circumstances, being 
apparently little deterred by the fear of 
detection, a mishap promptly followed by 
an involuntary trip in a sack to the centre 
of the bay. Her life is one of voluptuous 
idleness: her mornings are passed at the 
toilet and in the bath, where she is enter- 
tained by the gossip of her acquaintances, 
and the tales of the professional story-teller, 
who recounts in the glowing hyperbole of 
the East the amusing and romantic legends 
of Islam; her afternoons are devoted to 
eating, the siesta, and the nargileh; she 
knows no prouder triumph than the eclipse 
and humiliation of some hated rival, and 
no greater sorrow than to be childless. 
Polygamy is less popular at Tunis now than 
formerly, owing probably to the enormous 
cost of maintaining a harem, as well as the 
example of many of the officials of the 
court, who content themselves with a single 
wife. Among the lower classes, the tillers 
of the fields and the mechanics, the case is 


| different. By them a woman is rated in 
| the same category as a camel or a donkey, 

whose labor represents so much material 
| wealth, but who has scarcely an equal 


| claim to kindness and consideration. ‘The 
| first act of an Arab, after the conclusion 


of the marriage ceremony, is to take off 
| his heavy slipper and administer to his new 
spouse a merciless beating, partly to keep 


| himself in practice, but principally to impress 


upon her that he is henceforth absolutely 
her master. Although no one is too humble 


| to demand the protection of the ad, and 


under certain conditions may have recourse 
to the tribunal of the bey,—a regulation 


| especially favorable to women and slaves,—a 
| maltreated wife rarely takes advantage of it. 
| Accustomed to incessant privations from 


childhood, subject to the caprices of a 
| brutal tyrant, taught to believe that her sex 


| is soulless, and forever debarred the joys of 


| paradise ; prohibited all entrance to, the 
| mosques, and denied even the consolation 
| of prayer, sad indeed is the lot of the 
Bedouin woman. 

The marabouts, or saints, whose influence 
| over the ignorant populace, by hindering 
the operations of the French, and setting 
at defiance the authority of the Government, 
has been disclosed by recent events in Tunis, 
form a class of fanatics common to all 
Mohammedan countries, but reaching its 
highest development in the congenial atmo- 
| sphere of the Barbary Coast. Any knave 
who has the inclination may go into busi- 
ness as a marabout ; no capital is necessary 
but an air of hypocritical sanctity easily 
acquired, and a fund of impudence, ot 
which every Arab possesses enough to stock 
a whole colony of Europeans. Demented 
persons are ifso facto marabouts, it being 
thought that God has granted to these un- 
fortunates the power to perform miracles in 
return for their deprivation of reason. In 
the poetic language of the Orient, ‘‘ the 
breath of Allah has been breathed upon 
them.’’ Their sacred character placing 
them beyond the reach of the law, the 
marabouts commit the most atrocious out- 
rages with impunity, and parade the streets 
in fantastic attire, or entirely naked, pre- 
ceded and followed by a furious shouting 
mob. Subsisting entirely upon charity, 
| they are the most rapacious among a nation 
| of beggars, whose importunities it is dan- 
gerous to refuse. Their power over their 
credulous dupes is unbounded. It isenough 
for them to assert that a miracle, however 
| preposterous, has been performed to insure 
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implicit belief, and an unfulfilled prediction 
in no way diminishes the credit of the 
prophet. The tombs of these impostors, 
who are always buried upon the spot where 
they die, ‘are greatly venerated, and the 
most famous of them are annually visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. The bazaar of 
Tunis contains one of the these sepulchres, 
and, while passing, my guide cautioned me | 
to beware of even so much as touching it 
with my clothes, as the fanatic Moslem 
would never endure seeing the tomb of a 
saint defiled by the contact of a Christian 
dog. Several years ago an Englishman 
strolling through the narrow arcade in which 
it stands accidentally stumbled over this 
tomb, breaking off some of the plaster. 
He had hardly risen to his feet before the 
bazaar was in an uproar : merchants swarmed 
out of their shops, porters threw down their 
burdens, and even soldiers joined the 
crowd, eager to avenge the sacrilegeous | 
act. The unhappy man was instantly 
kicked and beaten into unconsciousness, 
and would have lost his life but for the 
presence of the bey in an adjoining street, 
who, learning the cause of the disturbance, 
sent his guard to the rescue. For a long 
time after this occurrence foreigners were 
forbidden to enter this division of the 
bazaar, as well as the mosques and ceme- 
teries. Even now there are certain locali- 
ties of the city, devoted, however, to any- 
thing but pious uses, from whose sacred 
limits the curious unbeliever is rigidly ex- 
cluded. 

In a dingy alley near the bazaar lives the 
perfumer Sidi Mohammed Ben Said, a de- 


scendant of the Abencerrages of Granada, | 


who has in his possession one of the, keys 
of the Alhambra. The old merchant was 
well known to Eduardo, who, one morning 
as we were going out, asked me if I would 
not like to see this key, to which, of course, 


| Granada. 


gold arabesques and fastened with clasps 
of polished steel. ‘‘ Bismillah. It is the 
will of Allah !’’ he ejaculated as, unlocking 
the casket, he took out the key wrapped in 
a roll of scarlet satin; “some day may it 
please Him to restore to his children their 
long-lost inhéritance! Behold, Sidi, the 
key of the harem of the Alhambra, carried 
by King Abdallah’ to Fez, where, as you 
know, he died fighting nobly in the ser- 
vice of his kinsmen. It has been in my 
family for more than two hundred years.’’ 
I examined with great curiosity this relic of 
the Andalusian Moors, It was of bronze, 
inlaid. with silver, and weighed, I should 
think, almost a pound. The notches formed 
Arabic characters, whose meaning Sidi 
Mohammed declared to be, ‘‘ God alone is 
conqueror,’’ the motto of the kings of 
While our host was in the midst 
of a glowing eulogy of these princes and 
their exploits, a servant came in with a tray 
containing cups filled with delicious syrup 


| of violets, and after a few moments more 


of conversation, in which I regretted my 
inability to take part directly, we reluc- 
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I gladly assented. We found Sidi Mohatm- 
med seated cross-legged under a palm-tree 
in his court, reading the Koran, and re- 
freshing himself from time to time with a | 
whiff from a pipe with an elaborately carved 
bowl and astem more than six feet in length. 
He was a regular patriarch, rather corpulent, 
but erect, and having a snow-white beard | 
that reached to his girdle. He rose to | 
greet us with an air of easy politeness that | 
bespoke the experienced man of the world. | 
‘‘Oh, yes, with pleasure,’’ he said, smiling, | tantly took our leave, greatly delighted 


as my guide explained our errand, and, en- | with our cordial and hospitable reception. 
tering the house, he returned immediately | 


with a small ebony casket embossed with | ‘Boabdil. 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


By E. A. 


A PETITION was recently presented to 
Congress praying that the right of suffrage 
might be granted to the women of America. 
But little, if any, action has yet been taken 
upon it. A disposition, however, to treat 
the question with greater fairness than on 
former occasions was evinced by several 
prominent members, who believed, as one 


of the leading and most conservative papers | 


in Philadelphia stated, that the time for 
treating such petitions with scorn and sneers 
had passed by, and that they were now en- 
titled to be received with respect, and con- 
sidered with attention. The presentation 


of the petition in Congress afforded an | 
opportunity, nevertheless, for a gentleman | 


from the South to deliver the customary 
amount of buncombe about the proper 
sphere of woman, domestic felicity, the 


angels of the household, and other like | 
The facts, as far as we have | 


sentiments. 
them, do not bear the gentleman out in his 
assertions. Was Isabella of Castile or Maria 


Theresa of Austria any less womanly because, | 


as the head of a great empire, she was com- 
pelled to take part in political questions 
and affairs of State? Is not Queen Victoria 
of England, of all the rulers of the House of 
Brunswick, the one most to be revered? If 
the gentleman is well informed in English 
history, or if he has read the novels of 
Bulwer and D’Israeli, which are acknowl- 
edged to give a true presentation of English 
life, he will be aware that in the past fifty 
years, as well, in fact, as during the two pre- 
ceding centuries, the women of England, 
from the wife of the proudest duke in the 
realm to that of the smallest shopkeeper, 
engaged, advised, and were a recognized 
power in the political world. Yet where 
will he see more refined and happy domestic 
circles, more women devoted to their 
wifely and maternal duties, than in Eng- 
land? - 

The fact that a few of the strong-minded 
ones in this country are the most conspicu- 
ous in the movement does not necessarily 
lead us to believe that none but those would 
avail themselves of the privilege of voting 
if granted. 

As to the ability of women to participate 
in the affairs of State, history represents 
Isabella of Castile, Elizabeth of England, 


THOMAS. 


| Catherine of Russia, and many other female 
| sovereigns, fully as capable as any members 
| of their line or as any of their contempo- 
| raries. 

All reformers have great obstacles to 
contend with, but, in looking over the field 
of action, they will find much to encourage 

| them. Those who are advocating women’s 
rights are certainly entitled to great credit 
for their indomitable perseverance and un- 
tiring energy. They have to contend not 
only against the deep-rooted prejudice of 
those of the male persuasion, but the apathy 
_ of a large proportion of their own sex. No 
one has, perhaps, been more firmly opposed 
to what is termed the women’s rights move- 
ment than the present writer. When ap- 
pointed, a few years since, as a Federal 
judge of Wyoming Territory, I would have 
agreed substantially with the Southern 
member before referred to. After passing 
six years in that territory, and studying the 
| subject there and elsewhere, while I have 
not, by any means, become an ardent ad- 
vocate of women’s rights, nor prepared to 
say, as some have done, that the conferring 
of the elective franchise upon the women 
of Wyoming Territory furnished proof not 
to be controverted ; that the same system 
would be a perfect success in every State of 
the Union, I am prepared to say that it 
has worked exceedingly well in that Terri- 
tory, and has produced none of the dire 
results depicted by the gentleman from the 
South, and that none of my prejudices to 
the plan now remain. I should further 
add, perhaps, that the people of Wyoming 
Territory are not the rough borderers and 
mountaineers that many imagine them to be, 
but that most of them are as well educated 
and as refined as are the people of the 
Eastern and Southern States. In intelli- 
gence they even average higher. Mostly 
natives of the very States mentioned, dis- 
| tinguished by superior industry, courage, 
| and enterprise, they have pushed to the 
| far West to establish their homes and to 
| build up their fortunes. 
| Of such men, in the year 1869, the first 
| Legislature of Wyoming Territory was com- 
| posed. The majority of them were Demo- 
crats. Instigated partly by a desire to 
| make their infant territory famous, partly 














to annoy the young Republican governor, 
who had just been appointed, and who 
they supposed would feel in duty bound to 
veto it, they passed the bill providing for 
female suffrage in Wyoming. It was not 
vetoed, however, and the members of that 
legislature felt very much as if they had 
‘‘caught a Tartar.’’ [am not aware that 
the adoption of the system would affect in 
other sections of the country one of the 
great national parties more than the other, 
but it certainly did not prove advantageous 
to the peculiar Democracy then in the 
ascendant in that territory. It tended to 
check rowdyism, to restrain gambling, to 
cause a due observance of the Sabbath, and 
to limit the number of saloons. Not that 
the Democrats favored these evils; but 
that they, though usually in the majority, 
sometimes lost part of the offices by not 
nominating men of sufficiently established 
morality. In one instance they nominated 
a capable and efficient man for a very im- 
portant office. His election appeared to be 
certain. He was regarded as so brave and 
trustworthy that many Republicans gave 
assurances that they would vote for him in 
preference to their own candidate. But an 
evil rumor was given circulation just prior 
to the election. It was that he whipped 
his wife. Whether it had ome foundation 
in fact, or whether it was only a political 
canard, \ have not the means of knowing. 
One thing is certain—it accomplished 
the object of the person who gave it pub- 
lication. The women turned out en masse, 
and placed the Democratic nominee in re- 
tirement, at least until some future election. 

It may be asked why female suffrage has 
not accomplished more in Wyoming than 
it has done. I have already said that I did 
not regard its success there as a sufficient 
criterion. ‘The reasons are that that is a 
sparsely settled country at best, and that 
there, as in all other Western regions, the 
men greatly preponderate in numbers. 
Hence, while the female voters exert a large 
influence, they have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient strength to mould the local govern- 
ment very much in accordance with their 
own views; but they do think for them- 
selves and vote independently, often di- 
rectly contrary to the advice of their 
“liege lords.’’ It has been stated by some 
that women only of a low class vote in 
Wyoming. Such statements are absolutely 
false. It may have been so when the Terri- 
tory was first organized. It has not been 
so since. The ladies of Wyoming do not 
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appear to be more interested in politics 
than those of any other Territory or State. 
Neither have I ever heard them charged 
with neglect of their household duties. 
The most respectable of the ladies of that 
Territory go to the polls at each election, de- 
posit their votes, and return to their homes 
as if nothing extraordinary whatever had 
occurred. At the polls they are invariably 
treated with courtesy. The borderer has 
his faults, but rudeness to the gentler sex is 
not oneof them. His behavior on election 
day would furnish an excellent example to 
the electors of the South and East. 

The women of Wyoming may not have 
accomplished yet all that could be desired ; 
as much, for instance, as could have been 
achieved by the women of Pennsylvania or 
of Massachusetts, had they been granted 
the elective franchise ten years ago. But 
they have accomplished some things of 
material importance in addition to those 
already referred to. Among other laws, we 
find on the statute books of that Territory, 
provisions that certain offices shall be open 
to women as well as to men, and that where 
the former are employed in the public ser- 
vice they shall receive the same compensa- 
tion as is paid to men for the same work. 
Thus women who have to rely upon them- 
selves for support find a good deal there to 
encourage them. There is none of thé 
distinction against persons which the Con- 
stitution of the United States prohibits, and 
there is no taxation there without represen- 
tation. One the greatest benefits to be at- 
tained, as I regard it, by the granting of 
woman suffrage is the larger independence 
and influence that will necessarily be ac- 
quired by school teachers, saleswomen, 
sempstresses, and others, who have to sup- 
port themselves, who have no one to rely 
upon, and who can seldom make their 
voices heard in reference to the wrongs 
they suffer or the remedies that they require. 
When such classes gain the right to vote, 
politicians and law-makers will give careful 
heed to their wants. They are assuredly 
as well qualified to vote intelligently as are 
the great proportion of those who are now 
permitted to do so. 

As to those who assert that female suf- 
frage will interfere with domestic bliss and 
wifely duties, and that women will give their 
attention exclusively to politics instead of 
to the kitchen and to the sewing-machine, 
it is readily seen that they are reasoning 
without facts, that they are making bold as- 
sertions solely upon their own responsibility. 
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I have known ladies in Wyoming to per- 
form the duties of various offices with as 
much skill and efficiency as any men could 
have done them. At one period women 
were empaneled on juries. That was ata 
time when many of the men were afraid to 
bring in verdicts of guilty. The women 
performed their duties fearlessly, and be- 
came a terror to evil-doers. As the law 
which gave them the right of suffrage did 
not directly provide that they should sit on 
juries, doubts arose as to the validity of 
their verdicts, and the practice quietly 
dropped into desuetude. 

Many ladies are opposed to female suf- 
frage. They need not be alarmed, however. 
There is no intention on the part of any 
one to compel them to vote. But it does 
seem to be a hardship, on the other hand, 
and contrary to Republican institutions, 
that, while the property of women is taxed, 
they should not, if they desire, be per- 
mitted to vote, when.so many of the igno- 
rant classes, who care not whether we have 
a republic or a despotism, enjoy the privi- 
lege of electors, given them with scarcely a 
restriction. 

I have a friend, a lady of superior intel- 
ligence and culture, now a widow, who, 
prior to her husband’s death, would have 
been shocked at the idea of voting or even 
taking any part in politics. Since then, 
however, when she has to pay heavy taxes, 
which she knows will be squandered by 
local politicians instead of being devoted 
to the public good, she feels that she should 
have a voice in the selection of those officers 
who are to have the handling of her money. 
There are thousands of ladies, I believe, who 
indulge in the same sentiments. Is not the 
feeling a reasonable one? 

The historians of Germany write that, in 
the earlier ages of that mighty nation, 
women were placed on an equality with 
men, or, I should rather say, in a position 
superior to that of the man, for an injury 
done to a woman was punished with four 
times the severity as was an offense against 
a man. Their wives, their mothers, and 
their sisters were received into their most 
secret counsels. That nation went forth 
‘conquering and to conquer,’’ until it 
possessed the greater part of Central and 
Northern Europe ; its branches formed the 
dominant caste in France, in England, in 
Spain, and in Portugal; and Italy, North- 
ern Africa, and portions of the Orient were 
reduced to its sway. To-day powerful 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic look 
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with pride towards their common ancestry. 
Hence it does not appear that woman suf- 
frage in earlier times produced the disas- 
trous effects upon the German nation which 
the before-mentioned gentleman from the 
South predicts in reference to America. 
Lord Macaulay writes that there have 
been for centuries two parties in England, 
—both necessary to its welfare,—the one 
radical, and always pushing ahead; the 
other conservative, and forever holding 
back. I imagine the same classes exist in 
the rest of Europe, and have done so for 
ages; and we also find them in America; 
but the former of these classes is steadily 
gaining the advantage, and is adding to the 
intelligence, prosperity, and happiness of 
mankind. It is not long since that the 
greatest church in Christendom condemned 
the views of Galileo as heresy, and the 
great philosopher himself to a dungeon. 
Now those views are firmly established 
throughout Christendom, except, I believe, 
in the mind of a lunatic up in New Hamp- 
shire, who proposes to re-establish the 
ancient theory of the motion of the sun. 
The world moves in more senses than one. 
The Territory of Wyoming is frequently 
referred to as the only place in the world 
where women are permitted to vote as 
freely as the men are for all offices and at 
every election. But the Legislature of Utah 
has conferred, or attempted to confer, the 
same privileges upon the females of that 
Territory, and they at present claim to be 
exercising it. I say attempted to confer, 
because it is generally believed outside of 
Utah that the law is invalid. The laws of 
these two Territories upon the subject are, 
in their inception and in their results, as 
diametrically opposed to each other as 
summer to winter. In Wyoming the law, 
neither conflicting with the Constitution of 
the United States nor with the organic act 
of the Territory, places woman upon the 
same plane as man, grants her like privi- 
leges, and subjects her to similar restric- 
tions. In accordance with the statutes of 
the United States, in order to vote she must 
be twenty-one years of age, a native of the 
United Statés or a duly naturalized citizen 
thereof, and a bona fide resident of the 
Territory. To be such bona fide resident, 
she must have actually resided in the Terri- 
tory, the same as a man, a prescribed num- 
ber of months. If foreign born, the same 
law applies to her as to a man; viz., that 
she, in order to become naturalized, must 
have lived in this country at least five years, 








and that two years must elapse between 
taking out her first and her last papers of 
naturalization. She votes in Wyoming in- 
telligently and independently. 

In Utah, however, the Mormon Legisla- 
ture, in its supreme arrogance, ignoring the 
provisions of the Constitution as to distinc- 
tions between different parties, and the laws 
of the United States in the matter of natural- 
ization, has enacted that all females, citizens 
of Utah, shall be entitled to the elective 
franchise; and has further provided, in sub- 
stance and in effect, that any woman, foreign 
born, under age, just arrived in the Terri- 
tory, who becomes even the polygamous 
wife of a resident thereof, shall be regarded 
as of full age, a naturalized citizen, a 
bona fide resident, and a voter, without 
employing any other process whatever. 
This is simply monstrous. The women 
thus declared to be voters do not cast their 
ballots either with intelligence or independ- 
ence, but, driven in herds to the polls by 
the lords of the harem, vote the ballot 
placed in their hands by direction of the 
priesthood, for the purpose of forging yet 
more strongly their own bonds of degrada- 
tion and infamy. 

A man in Utah, to be permitted to vote, 
must either be a native-born citizen, or 
must have been naturalized in precisely the 
same manner as is required elsewhere in the 
United States. But a girl, fourteen years 
of age, just arrived in Utah from Great 
Britain, Germany, or Scandinavia, unable, 
very probably, to speak a word of English, 
is permitted by law, upon becoming the 
fifth or tenth or fifteenth wife of a Mor- 
mon, to exercise all the rights of a citizen 
of this great republic. Hence the uncon- 
stitutional distinction above referred to be- 
tween male and female suffrage, and the 
entire disregard of any form of legal natu- 
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ralization, are clearly apparent. In con- 
sideration of all these circumstances, I 
have deeply regretted the action of those 
friends of female suffrage who recently 
petitioned Congress not to deprive the 
women of Utah of the right of voting 
unless the men were treated in the same 
way, as it evinced ignorance of the true 
condition of affairs in Utah, where the 
power to vote conveys no privilege to the 
women, and an apparent, if not real, sym- 
pathy with the institution of the Mormon 
Church. 

If it was proposed, instead, to deprive 
the women of Wyoming of their present 
privileges, such a petition might be emi- 
nently proper, for there the two sexes are 
placed on the same level; but in Utah the 
system is contrary to ‘law, is an adjunct of 
priestcraft, and aids in the debasement of 
the very persons for whose benefit it is 
claimed to have been introduced. 

Because some reformers go to extremes, 
it does not necessarily follow that the change 
they advocate is not worthy of encourage- 
ment and support. Because, therefore, 
some advocate that women should enter 
employments to which they are not adapted, 
it is no reason that they should not be pro- 
tected and justly paid in those for which 
they are especially fitted. It is no reason, 
because some ladies may not care to vote, 
that others should be taxed without being 
represented, and should be deprived of the 
ballot. I know that the system works 
well in Wyoming, while it does not in 
Utah. We have, however, numerous Terri- 
tories like the former in thrift, intelligence, 
and enterprise, where, probably, the system 
would prove equally satisfactory. On the 
other hand, we have no other Utah to serve 
as a foul blot upon the escutcheon of 
America. 


GOSSIP IN A GALLERY. 


By LouisE SEYMouR HouGHTON. 


No doubt half the charm of foreign travel 
lies in association. To visit stenes famous 
in song or story, to live over the past in the 
very places sacred to historic or legendary 


for them, were secrets still to us, such are 
among the best pleasures which the Old 
World offers to the children of the New. 
No doubt she has other allurements,—rare 


fame, to search out the haunts of poet and | books and manuscripts for the studious, 


artist, to tread in the prints of their feet as 
they went to and fro upon their work, to 
look upon the mountains and forests, the 
lakes and rivers, where they communed 


bric a-brac and diblots for the curious, art for 
the art-loving, and diamonds and dry-goods 
for those thrifty ones who are fain to travel 


| six thousand miles for the privilege of saving 


with nature and learned secrets which, but | a few hundreds on a season’s outfit ; but 
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with none of them, it is safe to say, what- 
ever the central impulse of their pilgrimage, 
has the pleasure of association gone quite 
for nothing in their anticipations of a tour 
in Europe. 

Perhaps not one of all the picture-gal- 
leried palaces of Europe is more satisfactory 
from this point of view than the Louvre. 
The antiquity of the building makes it 
doubly interesting to citizens of a youthful 
State, its historical associations come closely 
home to hearts trained in Protestant and 
democratic traditions. To tourists such 
as these comes a thrill of real delight as 
they pass under the great archway and hear 
the roar of the city come subdued and 
softened 
ancient quadrangle, remembering that once 
upon atime it was the baying of wolves 
which came so, through the forest, to the 
hunting-lodge of the Louverie. 


pavement the great white circle which 
marks the site of the donjon-keep of that 
ancient fortress, to which after long years 
the hunting-lodge gave place, and to fancy 
the unknown violences which those strong 
walls concealed. The exquisite specimen 
of sixteenth-century renaissance architecture 
in the southwest of the quadrangle gains to 
them a fresh interest from its association 


with Henry II. and his “ elderly love,”’ as | 


the courtiers used mockingly to call the 
famous Diana of Poitiers, whose marvelous 
beauty enchained a monarch twenty years 
her junior from his early boyhood till his 
dying day. It is even with no vulgar desire 
for a new sensation that the thoughtful 
tourist delays his entrance to the picture- 
gallery to look through the archway of the 
clock-tower, away down the court of the 
New Louvre, over the distant Place du 
Carrousel, with its reminiscences of the 
gorgeous pageants of the First Empire, to 
the far-away ruins of the Tuileries, thus to 
gain some idea of what manner of edifice 
that is which covers forty-two acres of 
ground, and was three hundred and fifty 


years in building. The interlaced initials | 


H. and D. above the stairway and the door 
leading to the picture-gallery give the 
association-hunter a thrill of sympathy with 
the raptures of archeologists, as he learns 
to see in them a reminder of Henry and 


Diana, and finds in them a clue to the | 
building of the Tuileries by the haughty | 


and injured Catharine de Medicis, when 
the death of Henry in the tournament, held 
in honor of his daughter’s marriage with 


into the vast seclusion of the | 


They | 
pause with pleasant horror to trace in the | 
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the son of Charles V., had made her regent, 
and disgraced the powerful favorite. Asso- 
ciations went for something with her, too. 

There are associations without number 
with the broad marble staircase worn so 
rough and uneven with the tread of twelve 
generations. It was up these worn steps, 
so smooth and glittering then, that the 
wedding-guests flocked on that fateful 
marriage-day which cost King Henry his 
life ; up these steps the assassinated Coligny 
was carried, to recover of his wounds and 
die a few years later by a second assassina- 
tion. Up these steps, too, was it that 
Henry of Navarre led his fair bride Mar- 
garet, after the ceremony in the parish 
church of St. Germain de 1’ Auxerrois, just 
opposite, while wedding-bells chimed mer- 
rily ; up these steps, too, that only three 
nights later—the bell in that low tower 
then ringing another than a marriage-peal 
—a hunted Protestant, fleeing before the 
bloodhounds of St. Bartholomew, rushed 
| into the young bride’s chamber, to be massa- 
cred before her eyes. 

The room beyond the monogram-crowned 
door is the first of the long series which 
contains the picture-gallery. There is little 
here to awake the interest of association or 
provoke to gossip, unless it be the pictures 
by Watteau, who, Voltaire tells us, is in the 
graceful what Teniers is in the picturesque. 
' It is hard to believe that the lovely color- 

ing and pretty affectations which, after so 
many years of slight esteem, we are imi- 
tating so much nowadays in the lighter 
| departments of art, are the work of a grave, 
| austeve man, but such Watteau is said to 
| have been His works are frequently asso- 
| ciated with Mme.de Pompadour, with whom, 
however, he was not contemporary ; and it 
is easier to fancy him as basking in all sorts 
of voluptuous ease and gayety than as a man 
| inured to hardships, stern in his judgment 
of his own work, never satisfied with it 
| when all the world was praising it, always 
| striving more perfectly to realize his ideal. 
| His ideal was anything but a high one, but 
a comparison of Watteau’s work with that 
| of some of his contemporaries of the grand 
_ stécle will show the truth of what has been 
said of him, that Watteau, in his charming 
| falsehoods, was truer than some more famous 
| artists who have taken hold of truth by the 
wrong side. 

Watteau’s life was by no means as smiling 
| and attractive as his pictures. The bright 
| boy, chalking caricatures upon the walls of 

the public squares of Valenciennes, was 
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soon paruen to nde daily ran of “doing” 
heads of St. Nicholas in the shop of a 


barbouilleur who by the dozen exported | 


pictures into the provinces. Every man in 
the huge workshop had his specialty: one 
did the hands, another the heads, another | 
the draperies; each picture passed from | 
hand to hand in regular succession. Un- 
genial drudgery this for a youth whose 
fancy was teeming with graceful forms and 
soft coloring. No wonder the boy worked 
secretly, at night and on festival days, at | 
the pictures which should shortiy make him 
famous. 
fame had come, and he was admired and | 
imitated by all, he was ever true to himself, 
as far as the times permitted truth in any 
one. For this he may almost be forgiven 
the crime of having created a sort of deca- 


dence, delicate, spiritual, full of charming | 


color and winning grace, but which pre- 
pared the way, none the less, for the real | 
decadence into which French art soon fell, 
not to be recovered for more than half a | 
century 

In the hall inscrutably called Of the 
Seven Chimneys are collected the works 
of the period which was the reaction from 
the false eighteenth-century school —the 
period of the French Revolution and the 
Empire. There is always a crowd before 
David’s great picture of the ‘‘ Sabine 
Women,” and this painting shows at a first 
glance what is meant by David being the 
restorer of high art in France. After Wat- 


teau, the worship of color had become | 


supreme. ‘The painters of the decadence 
despised so technical an art as drawing, 
and truth to nature was the last thing 
thought of. David restored, it is said, 
“‘the supremacy of the line,’’ 
antique statues as models. 
in the statuesque pose of all his figures, 
in the classic outline of their faces, in the 
very subjects of his choosing. David’s pic- 
tures are perfect in form, interesting in 
composition, but as wanting in sentiment, 
in animation, in exultation, as one could 


expect from the man who, with all his zeal | 
for truth in art, never dreamed of going to | 


nature for his teacher, and who, ‘therefore, 
never learned that the mission of art is to 
incarnate, not to clothe, the artist’s thought. 

David’s personality is more evident 
through his work than that of most artists. 


The friend and tool of Robespierre, the | 


stern, cold-blooded revolutionist, the man 

after Bonaparte’s own stony heart, that 

most execrated member of the Committee 
42* 


It is pleasant to know that when | 


taking the | 
This is evident | 
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| of Public Safety, oe at the 1 trial of the 
queen, made that dastardly imputation upon 
her purity which drew from her the grand 
| appeal, ‘‘I ask of every mother present if 
such a thing be possible !’’ 

Such a man as this, one is not surprised 
| to learn, identified politics with art, and 
| taught that the inspiration of both should 

be drawn from reason. His pictures are 
| always grand, always beautiful, always in- 
teresting, but they do not touch the heart. 
David’s finest work, no doubt, is the “ Oath 
| of the Horatii,’’ to paint which he under- 
took a journey expressly to Rome. ‘‘ One 
must be in the city of the Romans to paint 
| the Romans,” he said. But there is a per- 
; | sonal association in his ‘¢ Sabine Women” 
| which gives it a greater interest. It was 
| painted as a tribute to his wife, whom he 
had long before deserted, when, on the 
| fall of Robespierre, and David’s consequent 
| imprisonment and sentence to death, she 
| moved heaven and earth to procure his 
| pardon, and came to him in the prison of 
the Luxembourg, with tears of joy, bring- 
ing the order for his release. In gratitude, 


he resolved to paint a great picture illustra- 
tive of the magnanimity of woman’s love. 


His first thought was to choose some do- 
mestic scene—from the classics, of course 
—in which the wife, forgetting former dis- 
cords, should be represented as bringing 
home with her peace, consolation, and joy ; 
but he afterward reflected that he owed it 
to her to teach a more general lesson, not 
of home dissension, but of civil discord 
and foreign war appeased by women. In 
this picture, where Sabine mothers rush 
into the mélee, their children in their arms, 
nothing daunted by the cruel lances and 
yet more cruel passions of both frientl and 
foe, he sought to show the power of conjugal 
love, which, braving every peril, succeeded 
| in reconciling furious enemies and quench- 

ing their thirst for vengeance. Perfect as 
| is this work in form and style, exquisite in 
| some of its little episodes, as of the infant 
smiling up from under the feet of the strug- 
gling combatants, it yet does not move 
the passions as do many works of far infe- 
rior genius, One can stand by in cold 
| blood and study the exquisite pose of the 
| figures, the admirable expression of the 
| features, the perfect arrangement of light 
| and shade, as one cannot often do before 
such scenes as this. Take another painting 
which hangs near, for example—the “ Del- 
uge” of Girodet. One shudders and turns 
| away one’s eyes involuntarily at that picture 
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of supreme effort and dire calamity,—the 
man with his old father upon his shoulders, 
clutching with one hand the wife who 
clasps her baby to her breast, while another 
child drags at her long, streaming hair, and 
with the other hand grasping the branch of 
a tree, in the desperate effort by that pre- 
carious means to lift his precious burden to 
the summit of the rock. In vain; the tree 
breaks, the father staggers backward, the 
cruel waters, bearing on their bosom the 
body of a dead girl, heave hungrily up to 
meet their prey. No wonder that this 
touching and terrible picture bore away 
the prize from the ‘‘ Sabine Women,”’ which 
was exhibited at the same Concours (that of 
1810), although far inferior to it as a work 
of art. Even David, too proud to be 
jealous, moved by the passion of the scene, 
voted for the competitor who had once 
been his pupil. 

Wholly unlike David’s reasoning genius, 
Girodet’s love for art was a true passion. 
Only a few moments before his death he 
asked for his palette, and bade it a most 
touching farewell. His most celebrated 
work, the ‘* Pygmalion and Galatea,’’ is not 
in the Louvre. It created an immense sen- 
sation when it was exhibited ; all Paris was 
in a fervor of admiration, and the work re- 
ceived a laurel crown. ‘‘On n’a rien vu 
de si beau depuis le Deluge,’’ said a lady, 
alluding to the artist’s earlier work. 

On the opposite wall from the ‘Sabine 
Women”’ hangs the celebrated picture, by 
Gros, of ‘‘ Napoleon in the Plague Hos- 
pitals of Jaffa.’’ It was at first considered 
to be inferior to David’s ‘* Oath of the Ho- 
ratii,’’ which hangs near, and with which 
it can be compared, but now is generally 
preferred. Gros is vastly more poetic than 
David, and his coloring is far superior. 
Indeed, it was Gros and Prudhon who first 
revolted from the tyranny in which David 
long held the French school. They were 
true colorists, and in this respect some of 
the works of Gros are almost worthy of 
Rubens. 

The composition of his works merits 
study. ‘*One thought should dominate,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and little prominence should be 
given to accessories,’’ and there is in all 
his works the evidence of profound thought 
and of deep feeling. Poor Gros! His 
was that saddest of fates,—to live to see 
himself and his principles superseded. A 
new school became fashionable after the 
restoration, and with the loss of popularity 
he no longer did himself justice. When 
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there was talk of enlarging the picture of 
‘“‘The Battle of the Pyramids,’’ to suit it 
to the Hall of Battles at Versailles, ‘* No 
one can do it but Gros,’’ said some one. 
‘*Gros!’’ replied another; ‘‘ why, he is a 
dead man !’’ This remark broke his heart. 
Not long after, dining with Madame Le 
Brun, the conversation turned upon art as 
one of the best and surest consolations 
against the woes of life. ‘‘There is but 
one evil,’’ said the heart-broken old painter, 
‘* against which it is powerless. It is that 
of having survived one’s self.’’ <A few 
days later his body was found in the Seine. 

A significant illustration of the character 
of Napoleon I., who was Gros’s great patron, 
may be found in his works. Not even upon 
canvas could the emperor consent to take 
a second place. In the battle of Aboukir, 
which was commanded by Murat, Gros had 
put Bonaparte in the background, making 
Murat the principal figure, but he received 
orders to change the composition of his 
work. For a similar reason he was not 
permitted to finish his sketch of the battle 
of Nazareth, in which Junot was the prin- 
cipal figure. 

Of the work of Gros’s fellow-revolter 
against the tyranny of David, we have a 
much admired specimen in Prudhon’s 
‘Assumption of the Virgin.” I doubt 
whether the uneducated in art will not al- 
ways be rather impressed by the multitudi- 
nous feet in the lower part of the composi- 
tion than by the beauty of the faces above, 
or by the richness in the coloring. But there 
is a warm personality in Prudhon’s works 
which will always make him interesting. 
He has been called the French Correggio, 
though with little more reason than justifies 
many other such comparisons. 

A very pretty story is told of Prudhon’s 
youthful generosity. He was a competitor 
for the grand prize in the Burgundian 
school of art, which would entitle him to 
an art education in Paris. The competitors 
were arranged in little alcoves, separated 
from one another by slight partitions, and 
a subject was given to each. While at 
work, the young Prudhon heard the boy in 
the next alcove giving way to bitter grief 
over his inability to do the task assigned. 
Tearing away one of the boards of the 
partition, Prudhon slipped through the 
opening, and worked at his comrade’s task 
with such success that it eventually took 
the prize. Prudhon was silent as to his 
own part in the work, but the other boy, 


, We are glad to know, revealed the truth, 
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and his generous rival was carried in tri- 
umph upon the shoulders of his school- 
fellows. For all this, Prudhon was fifty 
years old before he achieved success. 

The famous ‘‘ Immaculate Conception,”’ 
by Murillo, is in the Salon Carré, which 
contains the gems of the Louvre collection. 
It is the one so familiar in engravings and 
photographs, where the Virgin is standing 
upon the crescent moon, with hosts of 
cherubs’ faces all around her. It is cruel 
to find one’s self disappointed in this, the 
desire to see which would almost have 
seemed to justify a journey to Europe. 
The only consolation, though a poor one, 
is in the knowledge that the picture is not 
as Murillo left it, but has been restored by 
more than one inferior hand. 
Murillo on the same subject, vastly more 
satisfying, will be found in the Long Gal- 


lery ; but his loveliest Madonna, I think, is | 
the great ‘‘ Holy Family’’ of the Salon | 


Carré. Both mother and child are ex- 
quisite, although we miss the divine, which 
we find in the faces painted by the older 


Italian and Flemish artists, to whom their ! 


work was worship. 

Murillo’s early life, like that of so many 
artists, was a hard struggle with poverty. 
He used to support himself by painting in 
the feria, or market. 


brushes, painting to order and making 
alterations to suit the taste of customers. 
The frequenter of picture-galleries soon 


learns to recognize the great Italian masters | 


by some peculiar characteristic which runs 
through all their works. Thus in that por- 
trait of a lady, by Da Vinci, called ‘‘ La 
Jocunde,’’ one notices the corkscrew curls, 
the long almond-shaped eyes, and that 


indescribable smile of secret intelligence, | 


which are, so to speak, his sign-manual. 
It is said that Da Vinci was four years 
painting this portrait; and while one ad- 
mires the patience of the lady, one is not 
surprised that so minute and painstaking 
an artist should find it necessary to relieve 
the tedium of his long sittings by keeping 
singers, players on instruments, and pro- 
fessional wits on hand, for the amusement 
of his patrons. Da Vinci was always ex- 
tremely faithful to nature, and therefore 
very minute in his observations, taking 
note of everything which struck him as 
likely to be useful, reminding one in this 
particular of Sir Walter Scott. Having on 
one occasion to paint a jolly peasant festi- 
val, Da Vinci invited a number of his rustic 


Another | 


It was the custom | 
for artists to go thither with palette and | 


| neighbors to supper, and made himself so 
| agreeable with lively stories that they gave 
| way to the most boisterous hilarity, little 
| dreaming that their host was making a 
| study of them all the time. It is said that 


| he went to executions for the same purpose, 

which is not quite so bad as what is told 
| us of Giotto, that, having persuaded a man 
| to allow himself to be bound to a cross, he 
| stabbed him that he might depict his dying 
This story, however, no one is 


| agonies. 
| called upon to believe. 

| The Louvre possesses comparatively few 
| of the six hundred works of the king of 
‘coloring, Titian, to whom Charles V., 
stooping to pick up his pencil, said, ‘‘ You 
are worthy to be served by an emperor.’’ 
The emperor thought he flattered, but no 
one doubts the truth of his remark who 
studies his works. Perhaps among those in 
the Louvre, the ‘‘ Antiope,” and that por- 
trait commonly called ‘* Titian’s Mistress,’’ 
are those which bring one most nearly into 
sympathy with Tintoretto, who cried, on 
seeing Titian’s ‘‘ Salome,’’ now in Madrid, 
‘¢ This man paints with pulverized flesh !"’ 
Of Tintoretto, that ‘‘ terrible genius,’’ one 
| learns nothing in the Louvre. 

There is a good opportunity, however, 
to study early Italian art, from Cimabue 
down to Ghirlandaio, but I think that few 
people enjoy them very much at first. Their 
faults of drawing, the absence of perspective, 
the hardness of their coloring, done before 
the use of oil in painting was understood 
or had become universal, strike one disa- 
| greeably ; but on every successive visit one 
| finds one’s self growing more and more 
into sympathy with‘them. Through all 
their faults the soul of love and of devotion 
which inspired them shines undimmed ; the 
ineffable grace, the divine rapture, the 
sweet and awful joy which beam in the 
faces of their Madonnas and saints and 
| infant Saviours, hold one spell-bound. Even 
| a careless observer can hardly fail to be 
| struck by the ecstasy in the faces of the 

angels which crowd the gilded panels of 
Fra Angelica’s “ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
and to gain some insight into the heart of 
the devout artist, who, painting upon his 
knees, may well have gained in vision a 
glimpse of the exceeding joy of those around 
the throne. These old painters knew 
nothing of anatomy, but no one since 
their time has known so well how to paint 
souls. 

The wild landscapes of Salvator Rosa 
are in strange contrast to the Madonnas 
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and saints of the earliest artists. 


The | yet to the tourist they possess the interest 


story of his early struggles is written in his | of a most faithful representation of costumes, 


work,—of the vain endeavors of the boy 


manners, and customs of the provinces, 


of seventeen to support his mother, and | which the lapse of time has done little to 


younger sisters, and brothers,—of the 
cruelty and hardness of his life. His 
‘* Witch of Endor’’ shows him at his best, 
just as Caravaggio’s ‘‘ Fortune-Teller ”’ re- 
veals most adequately the reckless, devil- 


change. Vernet has always been regarded 
by his countrymen with extravagant enthu- 
siasm. ‘* He paints with incredible swift- 
ness,’’ says Diderot; ‘‘ he says, ‘ Let there 
be light, and there is light !’. . . His works 


may-care adventurer, the duelist, and game- | preach more forcibly the grandeur, the 


ster, who yet knew so much more of art 
than his contemporaries. 

There is one little picture by Jan Van 
Eyck, who was first to use oil in painting, 


| 
| 


and whom we know so well through “ The | 


Cloister and the Hearth,’’ and through 


Kingsley’s charming little story, ‘‘ Old | 


Margaret.’’ 


Quentin Matsys is another | 


Flemish artist, better known through ro- | 


mance than through his works. A great 
‘« Descent from the Cross,’’ painted upon 
a gilt background, is very like his cele- 
brated one in Antwerp. These are artists 
of the old school—the ‘little Flemings,”’ 
as they are called. Dow and Mieris, who 
are of the ‘‘ great Flemings,’’ were exces- 
sively minute in their work. It is said that 
they used a concave mirror to diminish their 
models, but one might suppose from the ex- 
treme exactness in the wrinkles of some of 


} 
| 
| 
| 


power, the majesty of nature, than nature 
itself, It is written, ‘the heavens declare 
the glory of God,’ but these are Vernet’s 
heavens, and this is Vernet’s glory.”’ 

One associates Vernet naturally with 
Mme. de Pompadour, at whose instance he 
painted the seaports, and with Mme. du 
Barri, for whom he decorated the pavilion 
of Luciennes. Buta pleasanter association 
is with Bernardin de St. Pierre, and the 
world is forever indebted to him for the 
success of that author’s ‘‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.”’ It had been read and coldly re- 
ceived at Mme, Neckar’s. The next morn- 
ing Vernet found the author plunged in the 
depths of despair, ready to throw the manu- 
script into the fire. He forced him to read 


_it to him, and, moved even to tears, ar- 


| 


their portraits that they had used a magni- | 


fying glass instead. 
took five days to paint a hand, and that he 


It is said that Dow | 
| had occupied for thirty years. 


was three in doing a broomstick—the one, | 
probably, which can be seen in his ‘* Jeune | 


Ménagére.’’ Dow was neat enough to sat- 
isfy the good wives of Brock. He never 
uncovered his work until he had been several 
minutes in the studio, that the dust raised 
by his entrance might have time to settle. 
This was in order to preserve the purity of 
his color. The Flemish artists have excelled 
in color from the earliest days. Great 
luminous effects are their strong point, and 
of Rubens, who has been called the Michael 
Angelo of color, it is said, that for him 
there were no forms in nature, nothing but 
colored light. 
surrender one’s self unreservedly to the 
charms of this marvelous pencil, one must 
be able to forget for the time that there is 





A French critic says, ‘* To | 
| ferred to reality, artifice to art. 


| at all was a sign of progress. 


ranged for a second reading, from which 
time its success was assured. 

Vernet died in the Louvre, in the rooms 
under the Corinthian Colonnade, which he 
He was the 
first of his tine who broke away from tra- 
dition in art, and sought inspiration in na- 
ture, but though he had nature before his 
eyes he did not see it. His interpretation 
of it was very personal and loving, but 
wanting in breadth, yet that he cared for it 
His prede- 
cessor, Boucher, many of whose pastoral 
and romantic scenes are in the Louvre, 
though he painted landscape, abhorred na- 
ture. He went into the country to see it, 
and found it, as he wrote to a friend, 
‘very disagreeable; too green, and badly 
lighted.’’ He was of his times, those times, 
of Louis XV., in which shams were pre- 
Boucher's 
life was like his times, attractive, revolting, 
a dark background of tragedy behind a 


anything else in the world but dazzling | shifting spectacle df farce. In better times, 


carnations. 


Perhaps it is too much to ask | perhaps, his art might have been his salva- 


of the French mind,’’ and perhaps of any | tion, and yet Boucher is as incompatible 


other. 

The fifteen French “ seaports’’ of Vernet 
suffer much from their position. 
wearies of so much sameness in the subject, 
and does scant justice to the artist’s merit ; 


| 


| 


with better times as his patron Louis XV. 
himself. Three times Boucher sought for 


One | an inspiration to higher things,—in love, 


in the country, in Rome. He wearied of 
love and broke a tender heart, he found 
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the country in bad taste; and at last he 
found Raphael fade and Michael Angelo 
deformed. ‘‘ Critiquer Dieu, passe encore ; 


mais Raphael! mais Michel-Ange!’’ ex- | 


claims Diderot with the epigrammatic dar- 
ing of a French critic. 

Boucher was the prodigal son of artists, 
and squandered his money lavishly as he 
ran the gauntlet of all the gay vices of the 
times. 


woman in Paris, it is said, and finding her 


virtue invincible he resigned himself to | 


marriage, although, as he remarked, ‘‘ it 
was not one of his habits” She was the 


model of many of his Virgins and Venuses, | 


dying, happily for her, in her twenty-fourth 
year. 
Boucher’s predecessor as court painter— 


for one reads the history of French art back- | 


ward in going through the Louvre—was 


Van Loo, whose portrait of Marie Leczinska | 


was painted, we are told, from a miniature, 
‘* to spare the queen the trouble of posing.” 
Van Loo, though Boucher’s predecessor 
at court was the head of an entirely dif- 
ferent school,—the leader of the opposi- 
tion, one might call him,—of a school in 
which the beauty of strength and simplicity 
was opposed to the beauty of grace and 
of esprit. This opposition was still more 
pronounced in the preceding reign. Le 
Brun, court painter to Louis XIV., was as 
admirably adapted to his position as Bou- 
cher to his, a perfect reflection of the spirit 
of the time, as full of mannerism, pom- 


posity, and affected grandeur as the wigs | 


and court costumes he has painted for us, 
and as the master for whose pleasure they 
all existed. The most interesting work of 
Le Brun in the Louvre is undoubtedly his 
‘*Repentant Magdalen,’’ which is known 
to be a portrait of Mlle. de la Valliére. 
With all his coldness, the heart cannot but 
be moved as one recognizes in the delicately 
cut features, the faultless, pathetic mouth, 
and the upturned streaming eyes, the linea- 
ments of one whose life was a paradox of 


At last he fell desperately in love | 
with a young Jourgeoise, the most beautiful | 
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| Duchesse de la Valliére, but the Sister 


| Louise of Mercy, of whom Bossuet might 
| well say, ‘* She has-been forgiven much, for 
| she loved much,’”’ whom we see in the guise 

of that other sinning, sorrowing, repentant 
| soul. 

The leader of the opposition in Le Brun’s 
time was Le Sueur and, a little earlier, 
Poussin. Between Le Sueur and Le Brun 
there was a strong rivalry. The well-known 
picture by the former, of St. Paul preaching 
| at Ephesus, was painted to emulate Le 
Brun’s ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Andrew,” which 
| was the ‘‘ May’”’ given by the guild of gold- 
| smiths to the cathedral of Notre Dame in 
1648. Le Sueur’s success was complete, 
| and Le Brun, piqued, painted for the next 
| ** May’’ the ‘* Martyrdom of St. Stephen,”’ 
which had an immense triumph. 

Rightly to estimate Le Sueur, one must 
| compare him with his contemporaries of 
the time of Louis XIII. Clearness, purity, 
_and simplicity characterize his work, and 
are the more remarkable because this artist 
could not, like his more fortunate fellow-stu- 
dents, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and others, 
afford a journey to Rome, but studied only 
in France, in a period characterized by 
mannerism and a far-fetched symbolism. 
It was to his friend Poussin that he owed 
his liberation from the tyranny of routine, 
| by watching him while painting the ‘* Mira- 
| cle of St. Francis Xavier.’’ Still, the genius 
| of the two men was diametrically opposed. 
| Le Sueur’s great power was in expression, 
| Poussin’s in combination. Poussin’s ideas 
are manifest through pantomime; Le Sueur’s 
are inherent and self-evident. Yet it was 
| Poussin who exerted the greater influence 

upon French art, principally because he 
was more truly in accord with the national 

| art spirit. 
Perhaps Poussin’s greatest gift to the 
world was the painter Domenichino, whom, 
| it may almost be said, he discovered. He 
| certainly rescued him from the obscurity and 
contempt under which he had languished 
through a long life. It is said that the 





love and of repentance, whose devotion to | celebrated ‘‘Communion of St. Jerome’’ 
an ungrateful king was only equaled by the | was given to Poussin as old canvas to paint 
grief with which she mourned her errors, | upon. At any rate, it was Poussin who 
whose modesty, gentleness, tenderness, won | proclaimed it to be one of the three chef 
her not only the respect of the court but | @’e@uvres of art, Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfigura- 
the love of her insulted queen, and whose | tion’’ and Daniele di Volterra’s ‘‘ Descent 
thirty-six long years of deepcontrition and | from the Cross’’ being the others ; and, as 
severe penance under the black veil of a | is well known, it now hangs opposite the 
Carmelite nun were unavailing to wash | ‘‘Transfiguration’’ in the celebrated ‘‘ upper 
from her faithfnl conscience the stain of | chamber” of the Vatican. 

those brief early years of sin. It is not the | When the-youth Poussin went to Italy 
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to study, Domenichino was a very aged 


man, living in seclusion and neglect. One 
of his works, the ‘‘ Flagellation,’’ hung in 
the church of St. Gregory, opposite Guido’s 
“«St. Andrew Going to Execution.’’ All 
the young artists espied the latter except 
Poussin, who found much more that was 
worthy of study in the former work. 
menichino, old and dying, hearing that 
there was a young artist who admired him, 
caused himself to be carried to the church, 
where Poussin, who supposed the artist 
dead, took him for a stranger, and began 
to expatiate upon the beauties of the work. 
Thus, at last, was Domenichino avenged 
for the injustice of his contemporaries, and 
his deathbed brightened by the friendship 
of the youth who took delight in rescuing 
his name from oblivion. 

Mignard was the earliest of the “ lying 
school,’’ as it has been called, to which Le 
Brun, Coypel, and Boucher belonged, and 
which for many years debased the genius 
of French art, in spite of the example of 
the opposition, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, 
and Le Sueur. Mignard was the favorite 
portrait-painter of his times, the most skilled 
flatterer in an age of flattery. He painted 
his duchesses, not as they were, but as they 
would have been. His Madame de Main- 
tenon, and the very interesting group of 
the Grand Dauphin and his family, are 
excellent specimens of his charming and 
dangerous school. But enchanting as are 
his portraits, they cannot eclipse the beauty 
of that portrait of the most beautiful of 
women, Mme. Récamier, which David 
painted in his most severely truthful style, 
and which hangs upon the wall of the last 
room in the series. One lingers over it and 


Do- | 


returns to it again and again,—that sweet, 
serene face of the woman who made the 
entire earthly happiness of so many men, 
without in the slightest degree compromis- 
ing her own sweet dignity and purity of 
soul and life. There is nothing in all the 
room to which one can turn from it, except 
that touching portrait on the opposite wail 
painted by herself, of Mme. Le Brun, with 
her little daughter clinging about her neck 
—the ‘‘ petite brune,’’ whom the fair artist- 
mother loved with such absorbing devotion, 
and who, in later years, inflicted such cruel 
wounds upon that tender heart. We have 
all learned to love the brave, gentle artist- 
soul through her own memoirs lately given 
to the world, and to revere the more for her 
sake the woman spirit which can be so 
strong and yet so tender, so fervent, yet so 
true. 

And now, in the waning daylight, having 
taken a look, for old acquaintance’ sake, at 
that charming presentment of innocent 
childish grief in Greuze’s well-known 
Cruche Cassée, it will be time to pass 
through the green baize doors and down 
the grand staircase and out upon the busy 


court of the New Louvre, without even a 


moment to spare for a glance at all the 
wealth of ancient sculpture in the rooms 
below. Few will there be to whom a first 
day in the Louvre will not have given a 
sudden revelation of a new universe, or 
who will not feel inclined to echo the words 
of Sir Isaac Newton, speaking of that other 
world of science: 

“‘T seem to myself to have been only a 
boy playing on the seashore, while 
the great ocean of truth lay-all undiscovered 
before me.’’ 


THE SLEEPER. 


By James THOMPSON. 


THE fire is in a steadfast glow, 
The curtains drawn against the night; 
Upon the red couch soft and low 
Between the fire and lamp alight 
She rests half-sitting, half-reclining, 
Encompassed by the cosy shining, 
Her ruby dress with lace trimmed white. 
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Il. 


Her left hand shades her drooping eyes 
Against the fervor of the fire ; 

The right upon her cincture lies 
In languid grace beyond desire, 

A lily fallen among roses ; 

So placidly her form reposes, 
It scarcely seemeth to respire. 


Ill, 


She is not surely all awake, 
As yet she is not all asleep; 
The eyes with lids half open take 
A startled deprecating peep 
Of quivering drowsiness, then slowly 
The lids sink back, before she wholly 
Resigns herself to slumber deep. 


IV, 


The side-neck gleams so pure beneath 
The underfringe of gossamer, 
The tendrils of whose fairy wreath 
The softest sigh suppressed would stir. 
The little pink-shell ear-rim flushes 
With her young blood’s translucent blushes, 
Nestling in tresses warm as fur. 


V. 


The contour of her cheek and chin 
Is curved in one delicious line, 
Pure as a vase of porcelain thin 
Through which a tender light may shine ; 
Her brow and blue-veined temple gleaming 
Beneath the dusk of hair back-streaming 
Are as a virgin’s marble shrine. 


Vi. 


The ear is burning crimson fire, 
The flush is brightening on the face, 
The lips are parting to suspire, 
The hair grows restless in its place 
As if itself new tangles wreathing, 
The bosom with her deeper breathing 
Swells and subsides with ravishing grace. 


VII. 


The hand slides softly to caress, 
Unconscious, that fine-penciled curve, 

‘‘Her lip’s contour and downiness,”’ 
Unbending with a sweet reserve ; 

A tender darkness that abashes 

Steals out beneath the long, dark lashes, 
Whose sightless eyes make eyesight swerve. 
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Vill. 


The hand on chin and throat downslips, 
Then softly, softly on her breast ; 
A dream comes fluttering o’er the lips, 
And stirs the eyelids in their rest, 
And makes their undershadows quiver, 
And, like a ripple on a river, 
Glides through her breathing manifest. 


IX. 


I feel an awe to read this dream 
So clearly written in her smile; 
A pleasant, not a passionate, theme, 
A little love, a little guile; 
I fear lest she should speak, revealing 
The secret of some maiden feeling 
I have no right to hear the while. 


X. 


The dream has passed without a word 
Of all that hovered finely traced ; 

The hand has slipped down, gently stirred, 
To join the other at her waist ; 

Her breath from that light agitation 

Has settled to its slow pulsation ; 
She is by deep sleep re-embraced. 


XI. 


Deep sleep, so holy in its calm, 
So helpless, yet so awful, too; 
Whose silence sheds as sweet a balm 
As ever sweetest voice could do; 
Whose trancéd eyes, unseen, unseeing, 
Shadowed by pure love, thrill our being 
With tender yearnings through and through. 


XI, 


Sweet sleep; no hope, no fear, no strife ; 
The solemn sanctity of death, 
With all the loveliest bloom of life; 
Eternal peace in mortal breath: 
Pure sleep, from which she will awaken 
Refreshed as one who hath partaken 
New strength, new hope, new love, new faith. 





THE BRITISH STAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. H. Srppons. 


IT isa common reproach to the /auda- | 
tores temporis acti that their praise of by- 
gone excellence is too frequently associated | 
with a contempt for present times and per- 
sons. Forgetful of the adage, that com- 
parisons are odious, they are apt to de- | 


green, and my judgment, I trust, sufficient- 
ly unimpaired by the personal experience of 
| Seventy years to prevent my exhibiting any 
| glaring and unfounded partialities. 

Before I speak of the distinguished artists 
of the last eight decades, a brief descrip- 


preciate modern effort by an extravagant | tion of the scenes of their labors and 


eulogium of the past. This is especially | 


triumphs may not be out of place. The 


OPERA HOUSE, OR KING’S* THEATRE, IN THE HAYMARKET, 


true of all that relates to the ornaments of 
the stage, for there are few persons extant 
who can boast a contemporaneous existence 
with the traditional ¢//ustrisstmi, and are 
therefore prepared to deny their claims to 
superiority. John Kemble, once the glory 
of the British stage, always suffered when 
contrasted. with David Garrick, his imme- 
diate predecessor. Edmund Kean was an 
object of detraction when the merit of the 
Kemble school was in question, and Irving 
has not escaped disparagement at the hands 
of the disciples of the peculiar style of the 
Keans. I heartily deprecate this method 
of treating the phases of theatrical history, 
and without ignoring the influence of early 
impressions, will endeavor to place before 
the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY my 
recollections of the eminent actors and 
actresses of the present century, simply 
premising, that, though far advanced in 
the stages of life’s journey, my memory is 
VoL. XVIIL.—43. 





annexed sketch of the interior of the Opera 
House in London, commonly called the 
King’s Theatre, though properly pertaining - 
to the close of the last century, applied 
with equal accuracy to the period of my 
own recollections, excepting in respect to 


the costume of the audience. The black 
ostrich feathers and black silk mantillas, 
associated with the white muslin gowns of the 
ladies, had been superseded by the fashions 
borrowed from the French during the brief 
interval of the treaty of Amiens, when the 
doors of Paris were graciously opened by 
Napoleon to a flood of English visitors ; 
but the architecture and auditorium of the 
theatre itself were unchanged. The scene 
here depicted presents us with a view of 
the house on the occasion of a state visit by 
George III. and his virtuous consort. 

It will be observed that soldiers of the 
Royal Guards stood as sentinels on either 
side of the proscenium. This arrangement 
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must have had a damaging effect on the | 
illusion of the stage; but, in point of fact, | 
the audience on such occasions gave little | 
heed either to the music or the perform- 
ances, though Mora sung and Vestris danced. 
It is on record that on the occasion of a 
state visit to Drury Lane Theatre, Mrs. 
Jordan, a comic actress of rare ability and 
consummate impudence, when performing 
the part of Priscilla Tomboy, in an old 


| 
| 











MRS, SARAH SIDDONS, 


(From a painting by Lawrence.) 


farce called ‘‘ The Romp,”’ actually placed | 
her doll upright between the legs of a/ 
grenadier sentinel, to the great confusion | 
of the poor soldier, and the infinite diver- 
sion of the audience. The king himself 
was vastly amused. The strict dignity of 
majesty relaxed, and a loud guffaw proceed- 
ing from the royal box to the right of the 
stage was the signal for an outburst of mirth 
in violation of all the rules of etiquette. 
Besides the Opera House there were two 
large theatres, calied respectively, from their 


localities, Drury Lane and Covent Garden. | 


| of egress. 


| private life. 


They still exist—or rather substitutes for 
the old houses, which were successively de- 
stroyed by fire. These were denominated 
patent theatres, because the proprietors 
had been granted patents which conferred 
upon them a monopoly of the privilege of 


_ acting Shakspeare’s and other five-act plays. 


The smaller theatres—some four or five— 
were confined to the performance of panto- 
mimes and melodramas, the purpose and 
action of which were described in (often 
inexplicable) dumb show. The Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, facing the 
Opera House, was permitted during the 
summer months, and only then, when the 
“patents” closed, to represent the same class 
of dramas with the big houses, and to that 


| small edifice the exercise of the faculty of 
| speech was allowed. 
| each of these theatres was in the heaviest 


The proscenium of 


style of architecture. A door on each side 
communicated with the back of the stage, 
and often served the purpose of a street 
portal, or a chamber entrance, if the exi- 
gencies of the scene required extra means 
Over the festooned drapery 
which formed the upper part of the pro- 
scenium there appeared, at Covent Garden 
at least, the inscription ‘‘ Veluti in specu- 
lum.” 

For thirty-five years, down to the year 
1812, John Kemble and his incomparable 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, had been the greatest 
ornaments of the stage and its main attrac- 
tions. Beautiful in person, graceful in 


action, gifted with a voice which Dr. Ben- 


jamin Rush, a distinguished American, pro- 
nounced the perfection of elocution,’ of a 
highly cultivated mind and pure literary 
taste, virtuous, pious, reserved, and stately, 


| Sarah Siddons was unrivaled as a tragic 


actress, and noble in all the relations of 
The public were at her feet. 
The king and queen patronized her to the 
extent of engaging her to read Shakspeare 
to the princesses, and her own sex looked 


up to her with pride as a model of female 


grace and goodness. ‘‘I shall go down 
to my grave worshiping her still,’’ writes 
Miss Muloch, in “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’’ ‘* None but herself could be her 
parallel.’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds selected her 
to represent the Tragic Muse, in his grand 
picture of ‘‘ Melpomene ;’’ and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in 1801, when he was forty years 
of age, painted her in the act of giving one 
of her public readings. 





1See “ Philosophy of the Human Voice.” 
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Lawrence was as much in love with the 
subject of his picture as he could be with any 
woman; hence the indulgence of a little 
flattery in the portraiture, for a very few 
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duced to the mighty tragic queen in 1813, 
her eye had lost its lustre, her voice its 
mellow tone and flexibility ; the cheeks 
were a thought furrowed and the forehead 
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years later, the results of so long a period seamed. It could not have been said of 


of toil, mingled with severe domestic trials, 
were apparent in the Siddons physiognomy. 
When the writer of this paper was intro- 


her as of Shakspeare’s Cleopatra, ‘‘ Age 
could not wither her.’’ 
Time, which operated so striking a change 
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in the person of one of the most beautiful 
women of the age, had not been more in- 
dulgent to her brother. John Kemble, in 
his youth and early manhood a perfect | French college, accustomed to meet much 
type of masculine grandeur,—of a noble | of the blue blood of the aristocracy in the 
carriage and singularly expressive features, | green room of the theatre and elsewhere, 
—had become asthmatic and feeble. In! he became one of the finest specimens of 
stage combats which terminated in the | an English gentleman. His suavity was a 
death of the hero,—Macbeth, Richard III., | striking characteristic of his demeanor to 
Hotspur, etc., for example,—he did not | all classes and had a material influence on 
dare to hazard a fall, but was gently placed | the company under his direction. As a 


activity as upon his declamatory power, 
which continued effective until his retire- 
ment from thestage. Highly educated ata 


Yj 


KN vy / Y Yj 


W. H. BETTY, THE ‘* YOUNG ROSCIUS.” 


on the ground by Macduff, Richard, or | scholarly manager, he allowed of no liber- 
Prince Henry, usually personated by his | ties with the text of the dramatic authors ; 
younger brother, Charles. The cares and | asan effective stage director, he would spend 
responsibility of management and proprie- | hours in instructing the younger members 
torship, the laborious exercise of his pro- | of the craft down to the supers. He was 
fession, involving much study and frequent | as particular about the business of a scene 


rehearsals, the destruction by fire of the 
theatre in which he acted, and the hostility 
of the public to his attempt to raise the 
prices of admission when a new theatre was 
built and opened, all told upon his consti- 
tution and exhibited their effects on his 
frame. Latterly he found it necessary to 
confine himself to such characters as Cato, 
Coriolanus, and Brutus—réles which did 
not impose so heavy a tax upon his personal 


as of the utterances of the humblest indi- 
vidual entrusted with a few words. He 
was not addicted to jesting, but, upon one 
occasion, the orthoepy of a subordinate 
forced from him an interpolated rebuke. 
‘¢ Ceesar sends health to Ca-toe’’ exclaimed 
an individual approaching Cato with a letter. 
‘‘T would he had sent it by a better mes- 
senger,’’ was Kemble’s retort. So tena- 
ciously did Kemble hold to correct pro- 
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nunciatiop, that, dining one day with the | coclness and cleverness, and sealed a popu- 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., | larity which lasted for four or five years. 
he availed himself of the privilege ac- | The receipts of the patent theatres, where 
corded to him by the prince to correct his | he played, were enormous. He literally 
phraseology, by freely schooling him in | coined money, and was overloaded with 
respect to one word. ‘‘Mr. Kemble, od/eege | presents from the devotees of his beauty and 
us by passing the wine,” called out the | talents. His success induced other parents 
prince. ‘* Pray expand your royal jaws,’’ | to bring forth their infant phenomena, but 
exclaimed magnificent John Kemble, ‘‘and | these young eaglets, and Norval himself, 
say ‘oblige /’’ In his correspondence, | only proved to be interesting while they 
which was voluminous, in matters of theat- | were mere children, and had good reason 
rical management, the courtesy which dis- | to say afterwards, “ when they grew to com- 
tinguished his address in daily communion | mon players,’’ that the public writers did 
with all classes of people never forsook him. | them wrong in ‘‘ exclaiming against their 
I furnish for illustration a fac-simile of a | succession.’’ It was not the first time, in 
letter to a dramatic author. ‘The clearness | the history of the British stage, that pre- 
of the hand and regularity of the lines are | cocious infants had fixed public attention 
in keeping with his ordinary demeanor. | to the disadvantage of the adult actors, 
Sufficient as were the causes assigned | 


therein for the decline in the popularity of 
the illustrious pair of artists, an incident 
occurred which tended to accelerate their 


fall from the eminence they had successfully | 
labored to attain. ‘This was the appear- | 


ance of the “ infant Roscius,’’ Master Betty. 
A very fair and handsome youth, who had 
been trained by a careful mother to master 


the language of some of the principal char- | 
acters in the plays of Shakspeare and the | 
turgid dramatists of the eighteenth century, | 


gifted with a good memory, capable of suit- 
ing the action to the word, and moving 
with a rare but somewhat studied grace, 
“* Master Betty’’ suddenly became the cyno- 
sure of all eyes—the idol of the women and 
the wonder of men. As early as three 
o’clock in the afternoon the avenues lead- 
ing to the patent theatre were blocked by 
the carriages of an impatient aristocracy, 
and the spaces in front of the pit entrances 
formed a perfect jam of human beings pre- 
pared to do battle for places as soon as the 
doors should open at half-past six. The 
struggle, as the moment arrived, was fright- 
ful: coats and gowns were torn to ribbons, 
and hats were crushed out of all shape. 
Even in the boxes, where the seats had been 
previously engaged, the lacqueys of the 
‘‘upper ten’’ contended for the mastery, 
and when they had achieved a victory held 
their positions until the arrival of the pro- 
per occupants. When every one was seated 
and the house settled to a quiet state, the 
advent of the youth whose ‘‘name was 
Norval’’ was awaited with breathless im- 
patience. He appeared. A tumult of ap- 
plause that greeted his appearance did not 
disturb hisself-possession. He went through 
his part, whatever it was, with marvelous 
43* 


GRIMALDI AS CLOWN, 


driving the latter to tramp the country for 
a livelihood. It occurred in Shakspeare’s 
time, and he and the company to which 
he belonged were the victims of the popu- 
lar frenzy. But they had their revenge in 
the premature exhaustion of the pets of the 
public and their failures as they approached 
adolescence. Master Betty was no excep- 
tion to the law of nature. He did not 
wither, like a forced hot-house plant, but 
what was equally unfortunate, his body be- 
came corpulent and his features fat and 
sodden. He retired to the provinces to 
‘*star’’ in his profession, but at the age of 
| thirty-four he quitted the stage and grati- 
| fied a passion of the good things of this 
| life in the capacity of a private gentleman. 
The portrait herewith given was taken in 
his fortieth year. The face betokened good 
humor and contentment, but in other re- 
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spects it : aeanlied that of Roque, in Col- | of modern pantomimes, he ohpeed acro- 
man’s ‘ Mountaineers.”” ‘It was one of | batic and calisthenic exploits, and gave full 
those unmeaning compositions nature manu- | scope to a rare capacity for evolving fun out 
factures when she is engaged in a whole- | of tricks, comic songs, and odd situations. 
sale operation—she’d form a million such | His inventive genius was inexhaustible. I 
and all alike.’’ Betty had a son who trod | have a lively recollection of several of his 
the stage for a few years, but he was unsuc- | tours de force, and present illustrations of 
cessful. He inherited the fortune his father | two of the most striking. His own face, 


had acquired, and twenty years ago he was 
He 


distinguishing himself as a ‘‘ whip.” 
drove his own phzton with much skill. 


An evening’s entertainment for the first 


—— 


a 


_. 
~ 


made up for business, was not unlike them, 
but the flexibility of his features enabled 
him to adapt the expression to all the cir- 
cumstances of the scene. 


GRIMALDI’S ‘‘ BOLD DRAGOON’”’ IN THE “*RED DWARF.” 


twenty-five years of the century differed | 


essentially from the arrangements now in 
force. A five-act play, followed by a two- 
act farce, or operetta, constituted the menu. 


price paid for an entire performance. The 
curtain finally fell at about midnight. At 
Christmas time a pantomime formed the 
half-price attraction, and was generally a 
large source of profit to the two patent 
theatres. Covent Garden was preferred for 
its pantomime to Drury Lane, because it 
had an incomparable representative of the 
clown—an offshoot of the Italian Scara- 
maccio—in Grimaldi. 





The composition of each pantomime was 


| uniform. ‘The first portion consisted of 


the dramatization of a popular fairy tale. 


| At a particular crisis in the fate of the 
The curtain rose at seven o’clock. At nine | 


o’clock people were admitted at half the | 


leading dramatis persona, two of whom 
embodied principles of evil, while the 


| other two represented the antagonistic ideal 


virtues, a fairy, a witch, or a magician 
would appear and convert all four into 
Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Panta- 
loon, all offspring of the Italian stage. 
The first two were a pair of lovers whose 
course was frustrated by the senile father 
Pantaloon and his valet. The moment 
they were transformed the lovers fled, 


Unlike the clowns ! dancing in their flight; the others pur- 
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suing, but impeded by the magic wand or 
baton of Harlequin, or delayed by their 
own rascally or amusing tricks. Among 


the latter was Grimaldi’s imitation of a | 


dragoon. The scene is a street, and the 
prominent stores are those of a furrier and 


| Boa into whiskers and a beard—all stolen 


from the furrier. From the ironmonger he 
took a pair of coal-skuttles for boots, at- 
taching to them revolving ventilators as 
spurs, and removing the blade of a scythe 


| to do duty as a sabre, and with amusing 


ironmonger. A hussar struts across the | 
stage. Fired with the spirit of ridicule, 
Grimaldi clothed himself with a sealskin 
jerkin, converted a muff into a cap, and a 


metamorphosis he mecked the huzzar who 
had just quitted the stage. The effect was 
exceedingly ludicrous. 


IN SPRING. 
By J. W. T. 


Like a child’s waking smile the earth’s is bright, 
The clear blue heavens a far-off sleeping sea, 
With here and there a rippling, cloud-wave white, 

Stretching away beyond the world and me. 


Around, the golden gorse is flowering high, 
. Lush bluebells gem the verdure at my feet ; 
And o’er me, as in idlesse deep I lie, 
Steals the first breath of spring with May-blooms sweet. 


Beneath, beyond, the green vale opens wide, 

With many a farmstead home and grazing steers, 
And murmurs, like some half-forgotten tide 

Heard in a shell, creep slowly through mine ears. 


Innocent voices! but ye raise the ghosts 
That haunt the silent chambers of the past ; 
Lean, hollow-eyed, they throng in countless hosts, 
And ’tween me and the light their shadows cast ; 


And fetter all my will, and surely steep, 
Like some insidious opiate on the brain, 
My spirit in a dark, unwholesome sleep, 
Whose dreams the old dread visions shape again : 


Of love that found not love for which it yearned ; 
Of noble aims distorted into sin ; 

And the strong wine of youth abused, and turned 
To potent poison for the soul within. 


A fool’s weak thought! Here on this altar-hill, 
With Nature’s pulses quickening to the fruit 
In bud and branch, let the enslaved will 
Rise from its slough of sloth, no longer mute. 


So sings the bee that hums about my head ; 
Forever this the burden of his song: 
‘*Rouse thee! Time speeds; bury thy festering dead ! 
Thy nerves are cramped, for thou hast dreamed too long!” 





WITH THE IRISH EMIGRANTS. 


By Gorpon Stasies, M.D., R.N. 


I am a sailor-doctor by profession. This 
is equivalent to stating that Ido not go 
to sea for pleasure. On the contrary, 
no sooner do I set foot on the deck of the | 
vessel to which I have been appointed, than 
all my care and responsibility begins, a 
burden which only falls off my shoulders | 
when the cruise or the commission ends, 
and I step once more on shore, a free man, 
for the time being at all events. 

You may judge, therefore, of the feeling | 
of enjoyment, rest, and comfort I experi- 
enced in finding myself lately on board | 
one of the crack Liverpool liners, bound | 
for New York City, a passenger among pas- 
sengers, with neither care nor worry on my 
mind, as free as the brave nor’-easter that 
was helpi g to rush us down the Irish | 
Channel. No letters to write, no papers to 
sign, no sick to see. Jones might faint in 
the stoke-hole, Cheeks the marine might 
blow his thumb off, or the captain of the | 
maintop might tumble from aloft, but no 
breathless sick-bay man would come rush- 
ing to me for assistance. It was, indeed, 
a holiday. A better ship, too, or a safer, 
never dipped prow into blue water. From 
stem to stern, on deck or ’tween decks, 
man-o’-war’s-man though I am, I could 
hardly find a fault with her. 


vice ;’’ and, as far as the officers of the ship 
were concerned, no jollier messmates. The 
captain sat at the head of one table, the 
purser at the other, and opposite to him the 
doctor; and the principal aim and object 
of these three gentlemen all the voyage 
through seemed to be to make the passen- 
gers feel happy and at home. ‘The purser 
in particular I shall never forget. He was 
always in good-humor, always pleasant and 
pleasing, possessed of an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, and wore a smile on his 
rosy face that would have made the veriest 
land-lubber feel certain in his own mind 
that there is no life like the life of a sailor, 
and that living on shore is all a mistake. 


I have sailed several times from England | 
to India, and wice versa, in the P. & O. | 


boats, and probably I ought to say that 


that company’s bill of fare is a trifle longer | 
than ours on this Atlantic steamer was; | 


but, in justice to the latter, Imust also add 


No better | 
mess, either, did I ever have in ‘‘ the ser- | 


|.that I never lived better in any English 
| hotel than I did on board of her: to say 


| nothing of the extra appetite the ocean 
gives one, combined with perfect freedom 
A from care and worry. 
May I be allowed to add, parenthetically, 
that I wonder a voyage to and from the 
| States is so seldom resorted to by invalids 
| belonging to our own country? What a 


ness and professional men, for instance, 
| | whose nervous systems have suffered from 
overwork! Do they fear the sea? They 
| would be as safe and comfortable in these 
splendid liners as they could be on shore. 
Mal de mer, is that the bugbear? Bah! 
| we weren’t well out of Queenstown till 
| everybody was on deck, looking as jolly as 
| sand-boys and as happy as kings. ‘The ex- 
pense? I question if one could live more 
| cheaply while traveling anywhere. T hirty 
| guineas only for a return ticket, with first- 
class everything included therein, bar wine ; 
| and very little of that is needed at sea, for 
ozone is far better than wine. If the in- 
| valid or pleasure-seeker were to spend a 
month in the cities of the States, he would 
find an hotel system which for general man- 
| agement and cheapness can hardly be 
equaled in the world. 

But there, I am not writing at present 
for invalids ; and I do not think there was 
one on board fore or aft, but we were strong 
in the Irish emigrant element. Here in the 
saloon, for example, was a landlord going 
away to the Far West in the hopes of bet- 
tering himself. With him were his pretty 
and rather delicate-looking young wife and 
two brave and charming children. For all 
the trouble and trials he had come through 
in the old country, O’B hadn’t let 
| down his heart ; indeed, he was the life and 
| soul of the quarter-deck, though may be his 
| mirth did not always come right away up 

from his heart. 
Och, well,’’ he said to me one evening, 
with the least bit in the world of a sigh, 
‘« sure Nebraska must be a queer place if it 
isn’t any better than Ireland, for sorrow a 
taste of rent I’ve taken for two years and 
more.”’ 
We had fine weather all the way down 
| the Channel, and made a quick passage to 
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Queenstown. We lay off here, and tugs | 
brought the emigrants alongside, to the | 
number of nine hundred and over. It was | 
afternoon, bright and clear, though some- 

what cold; and everybody had come on | 
deck to see them arrive. A motley crew | 
they were, too, that were packed as thickly 

as herrings on the deck of that not over- 

cleanly but terrible fussy wee tug-boat. 

From stem to stern was one solid mass of 
humanity, a sea of heads and shoulders. 

Of both sexes were they, pretty evenly 

mixed, and of all ages from seven to) 
seventy. One could easily believe that 
yonder babe in arms was merely a.pioneer | 
in embryo—that in all probability he would 

turn out to be a good citizen of the Great | 
Republic, and that there was even a chance 
of his being one day elected Congressman. 
But look at that aged lean-cheeked crone, | 
with her gray elfin locks escaping from 
under her shawl, who wrings her withered 
hands and weeps as she takes one more | 
look homewards at the green shores she will 
never see again. What good can she ever 
be or do in the far-off plains of Nevada or 


Wisconsin? But doubtless she has a story | 


of her own, if we only knew it. 

I have not yet told the reader that the 
season was spring, the month April, and 
the weather therefore somewhat raw and 
chilly. We could not help wondering, 


emigrants so very thinly clad. The ‘‘ boys”’ 


saplings and bits of bundles; but no signs | 
of top-coat or waterproof had they, nor | 
did I during the whole voyage observe that 
any one of them possessed such a neces- | 
sity. But they were mostly young, and 

looked raw-boned and wiry enough to en- | 
dure anything. The lasses—many of | 
whom were pretty and comely—were just 
as badly off in the matter of dress as the | 
lads. Their garments were scanty, and 
they nearly all had little tartan shawls 
over their otherwise bare heads. They put 
one in mind of the factory-girls of Dundee 
or Aberdeen. One would have thought, to 
look at them, they were merely going on a 
few hours’ outing instead of a ten days’ 
voyage across the wide and (sometimes) 
stormy Atlantic. But where, I asked my- 
self, is the luggage belonging to these poor 
creatures? Not getting a satisfactory an- 
swer from myself, I put the same question 
to my friend the purser. ‘‘ Well,’’ hesaid, 
‘most of their luggage they carry on their 
backs; the rest consists of a bed and a 
blanket.”’ 





It wasn’t a feather-bed, I felt sure, that 
the purser referred to, only a bit of a mat- 
tress; and many had not that, but slept all 
the voyage on the bare boards. They were 
not, however, to be pitied on this account, 
for the bare clean boards of a comfortable 
ship are infinitely to be preferred to the 
leeside of a mud fence on the bare hillside. 
Over and above the mattress and blanket 
the emigrants have to provide themselves 
with a tin pot or pannikin and a plate and 
a spoon. Indeed, their whole outfit is a 
very light and airy one; but then the 


_ voyage is not long, they have been used to 


rough it in the old country, and they never 
grumble while going to the new. 
The tug-boats now began to disgorge 


| themselves, and the emigrants to crowd on 


board, and the purser stood by to collect 
tickets, with a view to prevent stowaways 


| from taking an uninvited voyage with us. 
| But stowaways do get on board neverthe- 


less, not so much at Queenstown, however, 


|as at Liverpool. If they are found out 


before reaching the former port, they are 
landed ; if not, they are set to work, and a 
very unenviable life some of them have. I 
would not advise any one to ship as stow- 
away on a Liverpool liner. A stowaway’s 


| lines do not fall in pleasant places. 


Six guineas is the price of the passage- 


| money to New York; and it speaks well 
therefore, to see the large majority of these | 


for the sons and daughters of old Erin, 


| that in cases innumerable the passage-money 
were bare-necked, and carried bits of ash | 


of the emigrants is paid by relations who 
have previously gone to the West and done 
well. Probably this fact accounts for the 


| presence of so many aged men and women 


among them. 

It would seem that the class of emigrants 
is subject to change, for some five or six 
years ago it was chiefly clerks, artisans, 


_and young men of that kind, who went 


out ; now it is principally such poor people 
as I have just named—tillers of the soil, in 
fact. 

But now we are off; orders are being 
issued from the officers on the bridge, the 
steam snorts and roars from the pipe, the 
engines rattle and revolve, and the great 
ship heads away for the ocean, just as the 
gloaming shadows begin to fall on the land. 

I had a friend forward in the steerage, or 
I should have had no excuse to go there. 
He lived in the butcher’s cabin, and re- 
joiced in being a brave old-fashioned “ die- 
hard’’ Scotch terrier-dog. Now the night 
was exceedingly fine, the good ship hardly 
ever lifted her head, and a big round moon 
silvered the sea, and made the long wake 
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we left behind us look like a pathway of | 
snow. 
mained on deck for many hours; but there 


was quite a crowd in the fore-cabin neverthe- | 


less, for remember we were eleven hundred 
souls all told. But I shall not attempt to 
describe the scene in these ’tween decks 
further than to say it was a very animated 
one indeed, and not over-savory. Here 
was a group gathered around a white- 
haired old emigrant who, Bible in hand, 
was preaching ; here another group singing 
hymns; here an old woman praying while 
the tears streamed down over her cheeks 
and nose; here still another group was 
squatting on the deck, having ‘‘a sly 
dram,’’ and singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ;’’ 
and yonder a quieter group squatting under 
the lamp playing cards. But all were ani- 
mated, and all seemingly imbued with the | 
idea that the sea had no discomforts and 
no terrors to tremble at. It came on to 
blow a little next day, the ship began to | 
nod and bow to the advancing waves ; and | 
when I went forward in the evening to see 


my die-hard, behold, I found no soul in | 
Hushed were the voices of | 


the steerage. 
the psalm-singers, silent the chanters of 
hymns, gone the wassailers, and gone the 
players of cards; but from the sleeping- 
cabins all around me came a moaning and 
a groaning that told me plainly enough that 


‘* The flowers o’ the forest were a’ wede away.” 


Thus passed the first and second nights of 
our emigrants’ life at sea. 

The weather settled down now into what 
we might call the moderately fine. 
was a bit of a breeze, and it was in the 
right direction, blowing about east and by 
south ; so fore and aft canvas was hung up, 


and this served to steady us, and gave the | 


ship a trifle of a list to leeward; and our 
cabin passengers, walking on the weather 
quarter-deck, were quite proud at finding 


themselves able, apparently, to use their | 


sea-legs. But there, with the cabin passen- 
gers, | have positively nothing to do; I 
must lay for’ard. 


Well, then, with a bright sun playing at | 


hide-and-seek among white cumulus and 
gray cumulus, a fresh and pleasant breeze 
blowing, a sparkling sea all around, and a 
whale in sight, what more natural than that 
the emigrants should forget all about sea- 
sickness, and come up from below? They | 
did, in crowds; and very happy and jolly | 
they appeared. The laughing and joking | 


A large number of emigrants re- | 


There | 
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were ‘‘immense,’’ to use an ugly slang 
| word. They seemed to fall into groups 
| quite naturally. But the largest group— 
in fact it was more a mob than a group— 
squatted or lay or lounged on the weather 
side of the deck, close to the wooden bars 
that barricaded them off from the quarter- 
deck and the quality. Here their chief 
amusement was watching and criticising 
us, our dress, our looks, our language, and 
| the games we played. 

When some days had passed away, and 
| mal de mer was as far astern as green Erin 
| itself, what with the good living they had 
enjoyed, and the pure fresh air they were 
constantly breathing, our emigrants began 
to feel quite jolly and frisky. Why, it 
occurred to them, couldn’t they get up 
| some amusement as well as the quality—a 
ball or a concert or something? ‘The con- 
cert was the first idea to be carried out; 
| and a strange promiscuous kind of an 
| entertainment it was, any one singing just 
as the spirit moved him, and sometimes 
| even a girl leading with sweet contralto 

voice. It was soon discovered that one of 
their number possessed a concertina; and 
it was not long ere both he and his instru- 
| ment were requisitioned pro dono pudblico of 
the emigrants. In a rough kind of way 
the owner could play a jig; to which there 
was a deal of dancing or capering, with a 
lot of wild ‘‘ hooching.’’ 

Both myself and my die-hard, I think, 
were somewhat respected and liked for- 
ward ; for the die-hard had a kindly glance 
for everybody, and I had—well, spoken 
not unkindly to a few. 

“ Yes,’’ I said to myself one fine evening, 
‘*why shouldn’t I go and give them a 
dance? Why should my darling Cremona 
lie mute in its baize-lined coffin? Why 
should I feel shy and ashamed to give these 
poor creatures pleasure ?”’ 

I sent for the boy with the concertina, 
| and told him what I was going to do, and 
tuning my fiddle to his instrument, and 
told him his part. 

“Don’t attempt,’’ I said ‘‘ to follow me 
in any airI play. Only stick to the key- 
note, and give me a kind of bass.’’ 

A minute or two after we were both 
seated on the top of the barricade. 

‘*Clear the decks, boys,’’ I cried, ‘‘ and 
I’ll give you a dance.”’ 

The cabin passengers, wondering, but 
delighted, crept up behind the musicians, 
| and the ‘‘ boys” speedily cleared the deck. 
I was in fine form; and with hardly a pre- 
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amble I started off into one of the maddest, | 
merriest Irish jigs that ever I learned, play- | 
ing on three flats, and shifting oft to give | 
it that slight touch of melancholy without | 
which not even a jig can be thoroughly Irish. | 
When I finished, I was famous. But I didn’t | 
give them time to bother me with blarney, | 
for 


‘«* Hornpipes, strathspeys, and jigs and reels 
Put life and mettle in.their heels.” 


You can imagine the scene, reader; I 
shall not attempt to describe that. When 
I thought they were a bit tired, and as my 
own fingers ached, I sang that charming 
song, ‘‘ The Wearing o’ the Green.’’ To 
tell of the effect the song had on those 
poor emigrants would savor of egotism on 
my part. I was glad to rattle off again into 
a jig. Then I went below, having done 
some good, I think. 

I give this little sketch to show what our 
Irish emigrants were at their best on board. 
A rough lot, it may be admitted—in other 
words, the raw material from which the 
mighty Republic is manufactured ; and “ not 
bad stuff, either,’’ as a Yankee observed to 
me. 

Let me now say a word or two about the 
manner of life of these emigrants on board, 
and about the onerous duties the purser 
and doctor have to perform ; for these two 
officers must go hand in hand in the work 
of supervision. 

I am not quite sure what time the emi- 
grants have to get up in the morning; but 
I believe it is at half-past six or seven. 
They, at all events, have had a good “long 
night in,’’ as sailors call it ; and their sleep- 
ing-berths can hardly be considered un- 
comfortable—they are six feet long by three 
feet wide. When they turn out in the 
morning they have a wash, there being two 
apartments devoted to this purpose—one 
for the men, another forthe women. After 
this they can go on deck for a little fresh 
air until breakfast is served. The hour for 
this meal is half-past seven ; and it consists 
of bread-and-butter and hot rolls, with tea 
and coffee ad ibitum—the rule being to let 
them have all they can eat, while nothing 
must be recklessly wasted. 

Dinner is served at twelve o’clock. Menu: 
Soup first, and afterwards fresh boiled meat 
of some kind, with potatoes and bread in 
abundance. This meal is supplemented on 
Sundays by the addition of a substantial 
allowance of plum-pudding. 





Then at five o’clock tea comes on the 


board ; but so generous is this meal, that 
it might well be called supper, oatmeal 
porridge or gruel being a staple dish; and, 
in addition to this, there is tea or coffee 
with bread-and-butter. Indeed, the whole 
dietary is on the most liberal scale. 

The emigrants are got below between 
nine and ten; and so ends the day. 

Smoking is allowed at any time on the 
upper deck; but pipes must not even be 
lighted ’tween decks. I hardly know what 
all the purser has not to do—often he has 
a hard enough time of it; and he must be 
a light sleeper, for he may be seen taking 
a walk through the steerage, like an uneasy 
ghost, at almost any hour of the night, so 
that no impropriety of any kind is likely 
to arise. The principal part of his duty 
consists in seeing after the comfort of the 
emigrants under his charge, and that all 
sanitary arrangements are well and properly 
carried out. There isa great deal of wash- 
ing and scrubbing of decks and berths goes 
goes on daily; and with the emigrants 
themselves the purser must be very firm, 
though by no means rough. He must see 
that they are perfectly clean in habits and 
person, and that they keep themselves so ; 
the great object being to get them safely 
over to the other side of the Atlantic with- 
out the chance of illness of any kind arising. 
To effect this he has not only to keep them 
and all their surroundings sweet and clean, 
but he must try his best to keep them happy 
and in good-humor. The first two or three 
days, when he has to combat the physical 
and mental effect of sea-sickness among his 
people, are by far the hardest on the purser ; 
but if the other officers of the ship are 
kindly disposed towards the emigrants, and 
forbearing, the load lies much lighter on 
the purser’s shoulders. 

With the women, I was told by this 
officer, he has much more trouble than 
with the men. I hope I may not be ac- 
cused of ungallantry if I say that the pur- 
ser’s experience is precisely my own. As 
a rule, women are bad sailors, and worse 
than babies at sea. 

Talking about babies, we had one born 
during the passage. It came on board, 
too, on the only stormy night we had. 
The doctor and I had the poor woman in 
the hospital, which was right away for’ard 
on deck. The seas were hitting us hard, 
and tons of water coming on board over 
the bows and over the hospital. We had 


over five hundred women on board, but 
not one could we get to help us to do the 
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needful by baby ; so, with the assistance of | 


the ship’s steward, we did the best we could, 
though during the bathing process a green 
sea burst open the hospital-door, and nearly 
washed us all away. 

The emigrants require very little assist- 
ance at the hands of the doctor in the 
matter of medicine. Some of them looked 
sickly and dull enough when they came on 
board ; but, short though the voyage was, 
those same people were far less hollow 
about the cheeks and temples when they 
stepped on shore at New York. This is, 
of course, attributable to the fresh air and 
good living. . 

Happy and jolly though we all were on 
board, both fore and aft, nobody, I dare 
say, was very sorry when land was sighted 
at last. Next day we were alongside the 
custom-house, and by and by our emigrants 
were taken on shore. 

Castle Garden, as it is called, is the | 
temporary home of the emigrants at New | 
York. This place was, I believe, originally | 
an old Dutch church; it next became a | 
concert hall. Here it was, indeed, that 
Jenny Lind made her d@édut¢ under Bar- 
num. It has since been taken up by the | 
emigration authorities, and all the emi- 
grants pass through it, and have their names, 
ages, and so forth registered, and are af- 
forded every opportunity of finding out the 
addresses of any friends of theirs who may | 
have come out to the country before them, | 
At Castle Garden emigrants may also stay | 
free, until they communicate with or find | 
their friends—rent free, I mean; for, of | 
course, they have to find their own food | 


| for their benefit. 


_made up their minds to work. 
| they are booked right away through by emi- 


supplies, and they are moreover bound by 
certain rules or restrictions framed entirely 
This is a good thing for 
them, for they generally have a little money ; 
and if they once fall into the hands of New 
York sharpers, bettter for them had they 
stayed at home in Ireland. 

But, indeed, the wish uppermost in the 


| minds of these poor but hopeful emigrants 


is to get right away from New York as soon 
as possible. They feel they are in a strange 
country, that they are thrown entirely on 
their own resources, and they seem to have 
And so 


grant trains to lowa, Nebraska, Nevada, or 
Wisconsin. 

When they get there they are bound to 
work for a time for other farmers; but 
there is one thing they cannot do—they 


| cannot spend money, and so they save it, 


and by and by they find they have quite 
enough to purchase a patch of prairie-land, 
and start farming on their own account. 
And for the first year it is the goodly 


| custom of his neighbors to assist the newly- 


started farmer; so taking everything into 
account, the emigrants, once arrived at 


| their new home, cannot really help doing 
_ well. 


I may say in conclusion that from all I 


| have seen and heard while in the States 


this emigration scheme is one of the best 
things that ever happened for Ireland. 
But why for Ireland only? Our own Scot- 
tish farm-servants would do far better by 
emigrating than by staying at home to 
grumble. 


FATE. 
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Out of the leaping furnace flame 
A mass of molten silver came; 


Then, beaten into pieces three, 


Went forth to meet 


its destiny. 


The first a crucifix was made, 
Within a soldier’s knapsack laid ; 


The second was a locket fair, 
Where a mother kept her dead child’s hair; 


The third—a bangle, bright and warm, 
Around a faithless woman’s arm. 
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By ANNIE 


CHAPTER VIII.—LORD BYRON’S ISLE. 

For a time Miss Dormer’s spirits con- 
tinue higher than their wont. She jests, 
sings, draws her hand, with the physical 
momentary enjoyment of a child, through 
the ice-cold lake water; by and by she 
suggests so gravely that Longmore for a 
moment is deceived by her voice, that they 
shall land and look after the thirty steam- 
boat sentimentalists when they reach Chil- 
lon. 

‘* There can be no doubt poor Farintyre 
needs looking after,’’ the lad answers, in 
the same tone. 
ton pinning a flower in his buttonhole as 
they left the hotel. I saw, also, that the 
pair lingered long in the rear of the rest. 
Farintyre is innocent of the world’s ways. 
He will be getting into an entanglement 
before he knows what he is about.’’ 

**I do wish he would!’’ cries Joyce, 
clapping her wet hands gleefully. ‘It 
would be a situation, and that is just what 
we all need. This wandering hotel life is 
a flat affair, absolutely deficient in dramatic 
points. But I am afraid one cannot hope 
for anything so charming as that sensible 
John Farintyre should compromise himself. 
In the first place—time is too short; Mr. 
Farintyre leaves Clarens to-morrow. In 
the second—a man must have imagination 
to get into that kind of trouble. Now if 
it were—don’t be offended with me, Mr. 
Longmore—if it were you!’’ 

‘*You think I am more wanting in com- 
mon sense than Farintyre ?” 

As Longmore asks this question, he rests 
idly on his sculls, looking, with a pleasure 
he does not seek to hide, at the girl’s fair 
and sparkling face. 

‘I am afraid common sense is one of the 
subjects Iam not at home in. The first 
evening I saw you on the terrace—how 
many days ago is that? What, can it be 
only five days since you taught me where 
to look for Arcturus on the mountains, 
yonder! That first evening I certainly 
thought you in danger. I credited you 
with an unsafe amount of imagination.”’ 

‘* That first evening—when I listened, 
not knowing your name, as you played 
Corelli’s ‘ Nativity.’ Afterwards, you gave 
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‘¢ [ saw Miss Aurora Skel- | 


me a lecture on old violins, do you recol- | 


REPENTANCE. 


EDWARDES. 








lect, Miss Dormer? We were interrupted 
just as you were beginning to tell me the 
history of your Stradivarius.’’ 

Miss Dormer’s jeweler’s-shop simile holds 
good still. The lake is like crystal, the 
| sky like marble and sapphire. But it would 
seem that to Miss Dormer herself this best 
of all possible worlds has of a sudden 
grown gray and over-clouded. Youth, 
| brightness, bloom, have died out from her 
| face. Her lips have fallen into their most 
| unsmiling expression. No sound is there 
| for a minute’s space, but the drip of Long- 
more’s suspended sculls, and a vague inar- 
ticulate murmuring from the hither shore. 
Lake Leman—the frail boat ever drifting 
farther away among its currents—lies darkly, 
unnaturally motionless. 

‘* Stradivarius came into my possession 
| more than two years ago,’’ with a visible 
femme Joyce Dormer at last begins. ‘It 
| was a birthday present, given to me on the 
| day I was eighteen. I have already told 
| you, Mr. Longmore, that at that time we 
| had a friend—who would have done his 
| best, I think, to obtain the planet Mars, 
| had I cried for it, such a friend as people 
do not meet with twice in their life, let 
them be ever so lucky. Well, two or three 
weeks before my birthday, I was asked to 
choose a gift—one that should be costly, 
hard to come by, and that I would prize, 
irrespective of the giver, for its own sake. 
Diamonds and pearls and filigrees I would 
have none of. The worst people,”’ observes 
the girl emphatically, ‘‘ have some one 
virtue in their composition. I am.not mer- 
cenary, in 4¢t/e things.”’ 

‘In “ttle things!”’ repeats Longmore, 
with a certain jar of feeling that he might 
find it hard to account for. 

‘In those days, at least, I was not mer- 
cenary. But I have lived a great deal since. 
I have had more than my share of experi- 
ence. You must not run away with the 
idea that I am a simple kind of girl. Iam 
a woman witha past. Well, I looked round 
the London shop-windows. I exercised 
my imagination; I appealed even to my 
mother. In vain: I was so rich in myself! 
The world, it seemed, held nothing that 
could add to my happiness.” 

Joyce Dormer’s eyes are suffused, her 
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face kindles with a passion of which, until | 
to-night, young Longmore had not believed | 
it capable. 

This story of Stradivarius, told, with no 
audience save himself, and with the poetry | 
of lake and mountain and coming storm as | 
adjuncts, begins to affect him—vicariously, | 
of course. : 

‘* At last I fell back on the dream of my | 
whole life—a Cremona. After a fashion, I | 
had played the violin from the time I was | 
six years old. Here was something costly, | 
with a vengeance, something hard to come 
by, and that I should dearly prize for its | 
own sake. I made my choice, and on the 
morning of my eighteenth birthday the 
Stradivarius you know, bought in Vienna 
at I dare not say what price, was put into 
my hands,”’ 

‘‘Your friend must have been a rich 
man,’’ says Longmore, narrowly watching 
Miss Dormer’s pure and limpid face. ‘* One 
hears of these Cremona violins selling for 
five or six hundred guineas.”’ 

‘* If Stradivarius were worth a thousand 
guineas or a few shillings, it would be the 
same to me,’’ cries Joyce. ‘I shall never 
part from my violin while I live—perhaps 
because I am parted forever from the donor. 
Guineas! Why one would no more reckon 
up the price of one’s soul than think of the 
market value of Stradivarius. ‘ Stained 
through and through,’ as the Awfocrat says, 
‘with the concentrated tones and sweet- 
ness of all the harmonies which have kindled 
and faded on its strings.’’ 

Her speech is modulated by rich and 
sorrowful feeling. Bending her head low, 
she gazes intently down into the transparent 
water. ‘*A woman with a past.’”’ The 
moods, then, the gravity, the weariness of 
this girl of twenty are rooted in experience, 
of which she has had more than her share ! 
And the boat drifts on—on, into deadliest 
peril, for Longmore, absorbed wholly in 
his companion and in the half-confidence | 
she has made to him, rests inactive, still, 
upon his sculls. 

Miss Dormer’s voice recalls him with a 


| will be over. 





start from speculation to reality. 

‘If nineteenth-century miracles were 
possible, I should say that a miracle was 
taking place now. You have not been | 
rowing for the last ten minutes, Mr. Long- | 
more, have you? Well, look behind: see 
the distance we have drifted. What is it 
that bears us away from the shore with such 
weird swiftness ?’’ 

It is the strong back current of the lake 


towards the Rhone Valley—the current that 
has hurried so many victims to a blue and 
fathomless sleeping-place. In an instant 
young Longmore’s hands grip tighter hold 
of the sculls; with very might he makes a 
few fruitless efforts at backing water, and 
then—the boatmen’s warnings and the 
gravity of the situation burst upon him. 

If the weather remain calm, as it has 
been for days past, he knows the extent of 
the peril. Let the boat only float with the 
current as far as Villeneuve, and the worst 
A couple of hours’ steady 
sculling close to shore will bring them back 
to Clarens. But the sky during the past 
quarter of hour has turned black; the 
moon shines cold and wan from behind the 
mass of cloud that threatens instantly to 
overwhelm her; a tremulous, uneasy mo- 
tion of the boat tells that storm is already 
agitating the western portion of the lake. 

‘* Well,’’ asks Joyce Dormer, with toler- 
able self-command, ‘‘ what is the meaning 
of it all? Do not be afraid to speak out. 


Why do we go at this extraordinary rate 
with no outward or visible means of loco- 
motion? Why——’’ 

A blaze of lightning irradiates mountain, 


villages, and lake with fierce effulgence. 
The question dies on Joyce’s lips. Ere she 
can recover her breath comes such thunder 
as only the meeting of mountain clouds en- 
gender and mountain crags echo back. 
There is a lull, resembling in its sickening 
intensity some moment of keenest moral 
suspense—two or three seconds later the 
rain and wind in hurricanes are upon them! 
A rough tarpaulin has been left under a 
seat by one of the boatmen. This, with ex- 
ceeding difficulty, Longmore draws around 
his companion’s shoulders. And then, 
facing each other still,—for Joyce holds 
mechanically to the rudder, he to his sculls 
—they crouch and await their fate. 

The storm has burst so suddenly that 
neither of them, perhaps, at first can grasp 
the full awfulness of their position. Five 
minutes ago and they were gliding over a 
sea of glass, talking in soft whispers, trans-- 
ported into youth’s fairyland of romance, 
sweet in its very bitterness. And now 
No, the prospect of danger and of death 
must be dwelt upon longer than //zs ere it 
can be realized ! 

“ Poor little mother!” so Joyce exclaims 
at last, with all the energy she can com- 
mand. ‘Mr. Longmore, should you think 
the storm is as wild at Hétel Scherer as 
here ?”’ 
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But Longmore answers not, hears her | 
not. The voice of a cannon were, indeed, | 
scarce distinguishable amidst the tumult of | 
sound, the Babel of every angry element at 
once, that rages around them. Their boat, 
a broad-built little lake craft, holds her own 
stoutly, but each surmounted wave, Hugh 
Longmore too truly knows, may be the last. 
Accident, a succession of accidents, has 
alone kept them, up to this, from ship- 
wreck. And the storm has not reached its 
height, the lake has not risen to its full fury. 
Estimating roughly the length of time that 
has past since they left Clarens, he judges | 
that they must be about midway between | 
the shores, cut off from all possibility of | 
help. A lifeboat exists at Vevey, manned 
by a stalwart crew, and a brave one. But 
Vevey is miles away. Mortal heart knows | 
not of their danger, and unless rescue come 
in the next quarter of an hour, they perish! 

With the condensed retrospective mem- | 
ory of a man dying by violent death, young 
Longmore goes back over his twenty-two | 
years of life. A thousand little incidents 
make his Winchester schooldays, his Oxford | 
terms, appear before him in a flash. He | 
looks forward to that final examination in | 
jurisprudence (honors) which he will cer- 
tainly zo¢ pass. He knows a brief, exceed- | 
ing bitter pang, remembering the country | 
parsonage~that a short paragraph in the | 
Times may render desolate. And then— | 
he thinks only of his companion, the girl | 
whom, after a week’s acquaintance, he has | 
come so near loving, and to whom death, | 
not life, shall unite him! 

He bends forward, and during a mo- 
ment’s break in the tempest, speaks so that 
Miss Dormer can hear. Is she cold? very 
wet? Is there anything he can do for her? 

In real life, even at its supremest mo- 
ments, men’s speech is so much tamer than | 
their feelings, so seldom rises from the | 
monosyllables of Saxon commonplace to | 
the dignified periods of the drama! 

“Do for me?” echoes Joyce and, keenly 
listening for her reply, Longmore detects a | 
sound like laughter beneath the tarpaulin. 
‘Well, yes. Keep me from drowning, | 
if you can.’’ Then, almost in the same | 
breath, ‘‘ Look! there is the shore; there 
are trees just ahead of us,’’ she cries, in a | 
voice wild and broken with excitement. 
‘* There !—in that last flash of lightning I | 
saw the outlines plainly. Great Heaven! 
We are close upon it. We are lost !’’ 

The boat, as she speaks, eddies round as 
a leaf might eddy in a whirlwind, under 





| moment the storm lessens? Listen ! 


| as she speaks. 


the influence of some new opposing force, 
then, with one wild shock, is flung broad- 
side on upon ~¢erra firma. For a few 
seconds Joyce Dormer loses consciousness 
—such, at least, in attempting to picture 


| the scene afterwards, is the outcome of her 


confused recollection. With the dawn of 
returning sensation, she realizes that she is 
on dry land; stunned, giddy, surrounded 
still. by the spray of surging waves, but 
with a pair of strong arms holding her 
tight, with solid ground, not a frail and 
swaying plank, beneath her feet. 

“Where am I?” she utters faintly. “Are 
we on shore? Have we got safely back to 
Clarens?”’ 

‘* We are on shore,’’ Longmore answers ; 


| **but, I am afraid, far enough away from 


Clarens! ‘The boat ran aground for a few 
seconds,’’ he adds, still holding her closely 


| to his side, ‘‘and by some desperate turn 


of luck we struggled, both of us, through 
the surf.’’ 

‘* And we shall return to my mother the 
The 
thunder is growing more distant, is it not? 
In another few minutes we will start—on 
foot, of course. We will not trust our- 


| selves to the tender mercies of the lake 


again to-night.”’ 

No reply is needed from Longmore. At 
this instant a flash of lightning, longer, 
more lurid than any of the preceding ones, 
gives the vividly significant answer of facts 
to Joyce’s question. 

The scene of their shipwreck is the little 


| isle of Byron’s prisoner, a small patch of 


lake-girt land immediately opposite the 


| embouchure of the Rhone; the little isle 
| whose ‘* three tall trees’’ are groaning as if 


in agony, under the storm, and across 
whose narrow confines the surf and spray 
are dashing with dangerous strength. 

Blacker than ever has grown the moon- 
less sky, fiercer the wind. No friendly 
light from village or beacon-tower is to be 
descried along the dimly visible shore. 

‘*T call this charming !” exclaims Joyce, 
when two or three breathless minutes have 
gone by. ‘All my life I have been long- 
ing for one good, solid, genuine adventure. 
I have got my desire at last. So this is 
shipwreck !’’ Her teeth chatter with cold 
‘* Have not one’s clothes a 
queer, heavy, Ancient Mariner sensation 
about them? We must be nearly wet 
through.”’ 

Nearly! They are as honestly drenched 
as though they had been to the bottom of 
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the lake. In the struggle of making good 
their landing, the supreme struggle in which 
Longmore had to fight for two lives at 
once, the boatman’s tarpaulin was carried, 
with the boat, away. Not an inch, not the 
possibility of an inch of shelter is between 
them and the skies. 

‘Tf one had to brave it for half an hour, 
it would be nothing,’’ says the lad miser- 
ably. ‘‘But we may have to pass hours 
here before we can be picked up. Miss 
Dormer, what have I led you into? How 
will you ever be able to pull through such 
a night as this ?’’ 

‘*Don’t make the worst of things, Mr. 
Longmore,’’ is Joyce’s prompt answer. 
‘*One feels chiller than is comfortable, 
perhaps, and heavy. I can hardly bear my 
own weight. Otherwise there is not much | 
to complain of. The lifeboat people at | 
Vevey will hear from Monsieur Scherer | 
that we are aboard. There is no fear as to | 
our being found enventually.’’ 

**If I could only shield you from the 
rain, meanwhile !’’ 

He stands between her and the storm; | 
he takes off his jacket, fortunately of thick | 
pilot cloth, and buttons it round her | 





shoulders; then strives to bring life <q 
her death-cold hands by chafing them be- 
tween his own. 


And the fury of the night waxes fiercer, | 


the lightning becomes incessant. A stifling 
sulphurous smell is in the air. | 

Of himself, stout English lad that he is, 
young Longmore thinks nothing; but Joyce | 
—will the delicately nurtured, fragile girl | 
ever live through the hours between this 
and dawn? He stoops, afraid lest she be | 
losing consciousness, and whispers—the | 
first futile question that comes to his lips: | 
What is she thinking of? 

‘<I was thinking,’’ says Joyce in her quiet, 
cadenced voice, ‘‘ how opportune it was 
of Lord Byron to invent this island. But 
for the poet, Mr. Longmore, where would | 
you and I be now?”’ 

“And you are not extremely wretched, 
not in actual suffering ?”’ persists Longmore. 
‘*T feel so horribly guilty of all this! If 
you would only say’’—in spite of him- 
self, a foolish, half-tender shyness infuses 
itself into his voice—‘‘that you forgive 
me !"’ 

‘*T have to thank you for the two best 
things I have got out of Switzerland,” says | 
Joyce. ‘*First—incline your ear a little 
closer—first, for our moonlight dingle, 
where the wild thyme grew, and now for 





| from sentiment, and both from love. 


our magnificent shipwreck. This is the 
very stuff inspiration is made of!” A 
crash of louder thunder rives the air as she 
speaks, followed after a second’s pause by 
lightning, forked and sheet, intermingled 
in one wild blaze. ‘This makes one ap- 
preciate Wagner’s Donner und Blitzen 
music, does it not—makes one think of 
Weber's great overture more respectfully ? 
Listen to the moaning of the lake! Here 
how the ‘three trees’ wail, as though they 
were sorry for our plight. Oh, this is grand ! 
One knows now how Beethoven came to 


| write the Prisoner’s Chorus in ‘ Fidelio.’ ’’ 


And in the intense electric whiteness of 
the moment Longmore sees her face dis- 
tinctly. The sensitive, mobile features are 


_aglow with feeling; warmth has returned 


to her cheeks; a fire of sweet, perfectly 
natural enthusiasm is in her blue eyes. At 
this moment Joyce Dormer is an artist, 
filled with an artist’s  self- forgetfulness 
She remembers neither her present com- 
panion, nor her absent suitor, no, nor the 
ever-present sense of lost happiness which, 
walking with her, hand-in-hand, is the 
shadow of her young life! Beethoven’s 
giant: outcry, that chorus in ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ 
into which the sufferings of our whole race 
seem crushed—she can hear the like of this 
in winds and waves and thunder; can feel, 
girl though she be, that an hour may come 
when she, in her weakness, shall, like the 
master in his strength, give adequate utter- 


| ance to the pent-up emotion of years, and 


that the world shall say, This is Art! 

But Hugh Longmore misjudges her. 

Hugh Longmore, it may be urged in his 
justification, is twenty-two years of age, 
unversed in, the world’s ways, ignorant of 
the sharp, thin line that divides friendship 
He 
sees the warming cheek, the parted lips, the 
blue eyes sweetly fired! A wild, a desper- 
ate hope seizes his heart, and he whispers 
words that to this hour burn him with hu- 
miliation, even in the retrospect. 

‘*T cannot hear a syllable,’’ cries Joyce. 
Did ever man receive so sincere, so uncon- 
scious a rebuff! ‘‘ Please let me answer 
when I have got my wits more about me.’’ 


Of a truth, she is in a land far distant from 


this outward and visible one, is listening to 


| messages too subtle even for lovers’ lan- 


guage—messages that in her excited brain 
are forming themselves into wild, unearthly 
music. ‘* Don’t think me uncivil, Mr. 
Longmore. For the first time in my life, I 
feel original. I have got hold of a motif! 








Oh, if we had only put a pencil and a sheet | 

of scored paper in our pockets !”’ | 

CHAPTER IX.—JOHN FARINTYRE RISES TO | 
DIGNITY. 

WHEN youth lingers, abnormally long, 
on the face of man or woman, you may 
theorize, pretty surely, as to the relative 
amount of feeling that accompanies it. Are 
not love and love’s anxieties the tools that 
carve out hollows around too fond eyes, 
and delve unseemly parallels on cheeks and 
forheads ? 

Little Mrs. Dormer at nine-and-thirty 
looks a girl. Without malice, it may be 
said that little Mrs. Dormer never makes 
more of trouble than is picturesquely need- 
ful, never, under any conditions, goes forth 
to meet the thing that is unpleasant on the 
road. 

During her daughter’s childish ailments 
—and, twice or thrice Joyce’s small feet | 
came near to entering the dark portals— | 
Mrs. Dormer was ever ready, without a 
change of symptom, to accept such optimist 
hopes as doctors and nurses held forth to 
her. During the bitter love-sorrow of the 
girl’s maturer years, Mrs. Dormer felt it a 
moral obligation to go todinners and dances 
and operas (‘‘ keep our places, in this all- 
forgetting London, open,’’ she used to say, 
with a moistened eyelash), until such time 
as Joyce’s stricken heart should win its way 
back to health. 

She does not forsake her standard of duty 
to-night. Regretable, doubtless, for con- 
vention’s sake, that one of these mountain 
storms should burst at the time when Joyce, 
unchaperoned, had rowed a few hundred 
yards forth on the lak: to see Chillon. 
But there is no cause whatever for grave 
anxiety—-so Monsieur Scherer, smooth 
smiles around his Swiss lips, and dire fore- 
bodings in his Swiss soul, assures her. The 
dread is that Joyce may be delayed longer 
than John Farintyre, with whom it were 
unwise just now to risk serious misuuder- 
standing. Social rupture, however trivial 
or serious, was never mended by brooding 
over it beforehand. If reconciliation be 
needed when these hot-headed young peo- 
ple return, Mrs. Dormer, you may be sure, 
will come to the fore, with all the tact that 
knowledge of their weakness and of her 
own strength can engender. And in the 
meantime 

In the meantime, she draws the curtains 
of her salon, lights her reading lamp, 
arranges lamp and books <osily on a low 
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table beside the sofa, and settles down to 
the latest positivist philosophy as set forth in 
the current number of the ‘‘ Bi-monthly !” 

So things go on, rose-colored theories 
still tenable, for half an hour or more. 
Then the storm, that hitherto has swept 
obliquely over Clarens, circles back round 
the eastern head of the lake, after the man- 
ner of Lake Leman storms, with the strength 
of a cyclone. The lightnings blaze, until 
reading-lamps seem useless and positive 
philosophy dark ; thunder rolls, winds roar, 
slates fly. There comes a crash, a fall, 
and then a hurried cry that one of the 
hotel out-buildings has fallen. Finally, at 
the very zenith of confusion—waiters rush- 
ing this way and that, servant-women 
wringing their hands, small children and 
Swiss grandmammas screaming on up-stair 
floors—in walk the storm-beaten sentiment- 
alists, John Farintyre at their head, from 
Chillon. But no Hugh Longmore—wait- 
ing, by this time with a quickened pulse on 
the stairs, Mrs. Dormer is forced to swallow 
the unwelcome truth—no Hugh Longmore; 
no Joyce. 

Mrs. Scipio Leonidas is in loud hysterics 
(a waxen-faced, Shelly-like partner, lost 
somewhere on the road). Her do the hall- 
porter’s strong arms bear, no/ens volens, off 
the scene. The Skelton family is in worse 
plight still. The Skelton family, to use a 
phrase common in haberdashery, ‘‘ does 
not wash.’’ ‘The veteran’s penciled eye- 
brows have dissolved, gone from her lips is 
the summer bloom, the warranted smile 
gleams corpse-like. And her daughters? 
Ah! if the great Thoreau could see them ! 
Her daughters’ complexions are in a putty, 
their spirits at zero, their voices hollow. 
Has not Joyce Dormer’s suitor been grim, 
absent, unsmiling, the one moral element 
needed to crown the general fiasco! Limp, 
draggled, discomfited, these ladies take 
refuge, with what speed they may, in the 
sanctuary of their own apartments, and 
upon Mr. John Farintyre devolves the tell- 
ing of the tale. 

Scarcely had the excursion steamerstarted, 
before the captain, tardily weatherwise, de- 
clared his intention of getting on to Ville- 
neuve for the night. The party from Hotel 
Scherer were put ashore at Chillon with 
injunctions to return, as the nature of their 
tickets permitted them to do, by rail. 
But the last train to Lausanne had already 
passed ere they reached the station. Not 
a vehicle, in face of the coming storm, was 
to be hired. And the sentimentalists, 
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unless they would spend the night at Chil- 
lon, had no choice but to make their way 
back through rain and tempest on foot, | 
arriving in such sorry condition as we have 

seen. 

‘‘In short, you who stayed behind have | 
had the best of it,’’ concludes Farintyre, | 
turning morosely on Mrs. Dormer, who | 
has met him at the entrance of the haii. | 
‘*T can fancy how you and Miss Dormer, 
and shat young Longmore, have been making | 
merry at our expense.”’ | 

‘*T—I am looking for Joyce’s return at | 
every minute.’’ Mrs. Dormer falters this, 
turning very white. ‘‘I had hoped to see | 
Joyce come back with the rest, but “i 

Further explanation is cut short by Mon- | 
sieur Scherer, who comes up suavely, rub- | 
bidg his hands, the professional Swiss smile | 
round his mouth, and with a new source 
of hopeful consolation to offer to Mrs. | 
Dormer. 

Monsieur Scherer has this moment re- 
ceived a telegram from Vevey. Sympa- 
thizing in the parental anxiety of madame, | 
he dispatched a messenger thither more | 
than an hour since, and learns that the life- 
boat put forth at the first threatenings of | 
storm. On such a night as this the life- 
boat’s crew will row straight away towards | 
the embouchure of the Rhone, picking up, 
we may feel certain, whatever unwary 
strangers shall unfortunately be still upon 
the lake. Madame need be under no fear, 
with the Vevey lifeboat afloat (but Mon- 
sieur Sherer has children of his own; his 
thin lips falter as he speaks). With the 
lifeboat afloat there is not the smallest little | 
doubt in the world about the safety of ce/¢e | 
chére mademoiselle and of the young Eng- 
lish gentleman who accompanied her. 

‘*A lifeboat certainly does give one a 
sense of security,’’ observes Mrs. Dormer, 
raising her soft eyes, floating in tears, to | 
John Farintyre. ‘* Lifeboats are manned 
by such magnificent fellows always, are | 
they not? And—and aig 

She breaks off short, scared by a certain | 
fixed look upon her prospective son-in-law’s | 
face. 

‘Mr. Hugh Longmore, I assume, is the | 
young English gentleman.’’ For once in | 
his life, John Farintyre almost rises to | 
dignity. ‘* Cette chére mademoiselle is not 
spending the night abroad without a com- | 
panion ?”’ 

And Mrs. Dormer knows that her posi- | 
tion is a critical one. 

She is not cruelly perturbed about Joyce’s 


| Longmore.”’ 


| more heartily. 


exposure to the storm, as a weaker or a 
stronger woman might well be. Why tor- 
ture oneself with vain nervousness, when a 
landlord who understands the country, the 
climate, and the Vevey lifeboat, gives a 
positive assurance that everything will come 
right in the end? 

But she is shaken to the inmost fibre of 
her being by this fixed expression, this 
index of resolution already formed, that 
she can decipher on Farintyre’s face. 

‘*]—am not strong enough for such 
anxiety. Joyce—my child—come back to 
me ” 

Thus cries Mrs. Dormer, moved by an 


| inspiration of that genius which is the most 


graceful substitute society offers for real 
feeling. Then, stretching forth a pair of 
white appealing hands, she faints away, 
with the loveliest decorum—with Monsieur, 
Madame, and Grand Mére Scherer looking 


| on, respectfully sympathetic—into John 


Farintyre’s arms, 


CHAPTER X.—ETHER. 

AND so, when Joyce and Longmore do at 
length return, when—drenched hero and 
heroine of the hour—they have gone through 
an ovation from hosts, hall-porters, servants, 
guests, and find themselves outside the door 
of Mrs. Dormer’s salon, it comes to pass 
that the fumes of ether greet them. 

And Joyce’s heart turns cold ! 

At many an important turning-point in 


| her young life’s journey ether has been 
| made to play a leading and successful part. 


Once, notably, on a breezy day, when her 
father—lawyers present—decided in black 
and white what settlement he should annu- 


| ally make upon the wife from whom the 
| exigencies of bronchitis and dric-ad-brac 
| divided him ; once again, years later, when 


the cruel letter was composed and dis- 
patched that broke for ever with Roger 
Tryan. With forebodings, all the keener, 
probably, by reason of her overwrought 


| bodily state, the girl’s heart informs her 


that ether will be successful now. 

‘It is best for us to say good-night, Mr. 
Pausing at the half-opened 
door, she gives the young Oxonian her 
frozen hand. ‘‘ But for you I should be at 
the bottom of the lake. Well, if by to- 
morrow morning I find the taste of living 
sweet again, I shall be able to thank you 
Now, I must think only of 
my mother.”’ 

She walks into the salon, feverish, poor 


| child, from exhaustion, her clothes dripping, 
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her hair disordered, her blue eyes wild and 
pale, to find—this picture : 
A reading-lamp, becomingly softened by 


a porcelain shade ; the current number of the | 


‘* Bi-monthly,’’ turned face-downwards on 
a table ; a white shawl; cushions; a pretty 
dimpled hand holding a morsel of cambric 
to a morsel of a nose and—ether! 


up and down the room with much the gait 
and amiability of a caged bear, forms an 
effective background. 


A feeble ‘‘ Well, Joyce!’’ in the tone | 


the girl knows to well, proceeds from Mrs. 


Dormer ; and in a moment Joyce, on her | 


knees, is at her mother’s side. 

‘*Mamma, poor dear mamma.’’ She 
covers Mrs. Dormer’s warm little hand with 
repentant kisses. ‘‘I am more sorry than 
I can say to have caused you such anxiety. 
Oh, mother, you must indeed have gone 
through a terrible time.’’ 

Mrs. Dormer, it would seem, does not 
notice her daughter’s pallor, the weariness 
of her eyes, the cold and stiffened condi- 
tion of her drenched garments. Mrs. Dor- 
mer lays a hand on.the approximate region 
of her own heart. In an almost inaudible 
voice she murmurs a word or two about 
‘* palpitations.’’ She gives a glance at the 
dark, bear-like figure of John Farintyre. 

‘¢ Another escapade like this will be the 
death of me. You know, Joyce, every one 
knows, how feeble the action of my heart 
is; how all the doctors have bidden me 
avoid strong emotion as I would avoid 
poison.”’ 

Never surely was patient more obedient 
to physician’s orders ! 

‘* Escapade —is this my welcome ?’’ 
cries Joyce, and shrinking away, she rises 
instantly to her feet. Alas! the moment’s 
keen disappointment is no new experience 
for her. Since she was four years old, it 


has been a familiar one whenever she has | 


most lavished generous love or generous 
confidence on Mrs. Dormer. ‘‘I1 started 
with Mr. Longmore, as you know, mamma, 
almost by your own proposal, to get a moon- 
light view of Chillon. The storm came 
on too suddenly for us to return to shore, 
and but for Mr. Longmore’s skill and cour- 


You do not think I have stayed out on such 
a night, in such a condition as this,’’ ex- 
tending an arm from which the water liter- 
ally streams, ‘‘ for pleasure ?”’ 


To: 
these details, Mr. John Farintyre, pacing | 


| ters over, Mrs. Dormer.”’ 
“And where, may I ask, Miss Dormer, | 
were you and the courageous Longmore | 


| lucky enough to find shelter?’’ exclaims 
| Farintyre, brusquely pausing in his walk. 


“No business of mine to inquire, you will 
say, perhaps. I think it is my business, for 


| another half-hour at all events, to inquire 


into everything that concerns Miss Joyce 
Dormer’s good name,”’ 

For a second or two Joyce looks at him 
as though the meaning of his speech failed 
to reach her. Then she turns indignantly 
away. Crimson flows the blood over her 
warm sunken cheeks. 

‘* Mother, am I: forced to listen to sucha 
reproach as this? I went out on the lake 
by your approval, and in excellent charge. 
Our boat drifted into one of the back cur- 
rents of the Rhone before we knew our 
danger, and then the storm burst, suddenly, 
and but for a miracle we must have been 
lost——”’ 

‘* A miracle, or Mr. Hugh Longmore ?”’ 
Farintyre interposes the question, not too 
graciously. 

** You know Lord Byron’s Island, oppo- 
site Villeneuve, mamma? On that tiny 
speck of ground, thanks to Mr. Longmore’s 
gallant courage, we made good our landing. 
There we remained, our boat gone, without 
shelter, numbed, drenched, until those fine 
lifeboat men—yes,’’ with a look of fierce 
disgust at John Farintyre, with an involun- 
tary clenching of her cold hand, ‘‘ men as 
gentle as they were brave, saved us— 
straight, it seems to me now, out of the 
jaws of death. And then, coming home 
to you, mother, rescued, one hears such 
paltry talk as this of ‘good name!’ Oh, 
if you loved me, sir,” and she turns again 


| towards Farintyre, a glow of eloquent anger 
| on her young face, ‘‘ if you loved me—and 


I know what I say, I know what love is— 
you would be so glad to see me safe; there 
would be no room in your mind for paltrier 
feeling.’’ 

A lover standing on Joyce Dormer’s level, 


| mentally, would, I think, make answer by 


taking her, faults and all, to his heart. For 
he would understand her. John Farintyre 
—no exceptionally black Othello, but com- 


| monplace, through and through— John 


Farintyre feels himself at once injured and 


| unmoved. 
age we must have been lost. An escapade! | 


‘* Tall talk is above my head. Never 


| was good at acting—private theatricals and 


charades, and—and that sort of thing. And 
you are. Oh, it’s no good smoothing mat- 
For here poor 
Mrs. Dormer struggles to edge in a concili- 
atory word. “1 can’t hold a candle to 
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Miss Dormer in the way of cleverness, 
leave that to more fortunate men than 
myself! But I have my notions of what is 
and what is not the correct thing for a girl 
todo. And I believe I have the honor of 
looking forward, some day, to becoming 
Miss Dormer’s husband. And, by George !’’ 
he goes on, gradually lashing himself to 
fury with his own powers of invective, 
‘«]’ll stand no more of this sort of work, 
engaged or married. You can break the 
whole thing off, or not, just as you choose. 
But if you keep to me at all, you shall obey 
me. You hear, obey !’’ 

And with a couple of strides, Mr. Farin- 
tyre has crossed the room ; the murderous, 
crushing grasp of his heavy fingers encircles 
Joyce’s wrist. 

And now, if never in her life before, 
does Mrs. Dormer practically show how 
great a réle ether can be made to fill in the 
drama of human lives. 

Contempt, disgust, righteous indignation, 
are struggling’for mastery on Joyce’s face ; 
mistrust, that it needs but a breath to kindle 
into open revolt, is on the face of John 
Farintyre. Another half minute and words 
beyond all recall would probably part these 
two ill-suited people forever, did not little 
Mrs. Dormer rise mistress of the situation. 

‘*My heart !’’ she moans, stretching out 
her hand to the ether bottle, which in her 
agitation, or her agony, she oversets. ‘‘I 

I feel this painful excitement is too much 
forme. Mr. Farintyre—pardon e 

And then, for the second time on this 
miserably fateful evening, she loses con- 
sciousness. 

One does not care to dwell over-much on 
the scene that follows. It is long ere Mrs. 
Dormer recovers from her state of fainting 
—I feel in doubt as to the fittest spelling of: 
this word! When, at length, she speaks 
again, Joyce, partly influenced by the fumes 
of ether, partly by sheer bodily weariness, 
has reached a helpless shivering condition 
in which she would probably answer “ yes,”’ 
were the suggestion made of leading her to 
instant execution. 

“The mischief arose from want of thought. 
My darling girl has caused me this wretched- 
ness unintentionally,’’ murmurs Mrs. Dor- 
mer, taking up the thread of her ideas with 
singular clearness for one newly returned 
out of the dark know-nothing world of 
syncope. ‘‘And you, dear Mr. Farintyre, 
will forgive, will you not, as all of us must 
hope to be forgiven ?”’ 

‘If Joyce chooses to shake hands over it 





all, things may go on smoother for the 
future than they have ever done.’’ Farin- 
tyre’s tone is that of a man who recognizes 
the generosity of his own conduct. ‘I 
don’t think I stipulate for anything extra- 
ordinary,’’ he adds, with at entative side- 
glance at Joyce’s face. ‘‘ Let the engage- 
ment be called an engagement. Let a 
fellow know what ground he stands upon— 
feel a little sure ms 

** You hear, Joyce,’’ interrupts the faint- 
ing woman, raising herself briskly, and 
fixing a pair of expressive eyes on her 
daughter’s face. ‘* Mr. Farintyre asks only 
for the security to which he is entitled. 
Make me happy, child, after all I have 
been called upon to suffer this night. Give 
him your hand.”’ 

Joyce Dormer stands mute, irresolute, 
sick at heart. 

‘‘If the thing zs to be, I suppose one 
may well cry Kismet !’’ so, at last, she 
answers, with a kind of forced spirits, with 
pale and quivering lips. ‘‘ But I cannot 
admit, mamma, of that word security. 
There shall be a loophole left. The en- 
gagement, as Mr, Farintyre wishes it, can 
be called an engagement—that is all. If 
either of us see fit to change between this 
and Easter, it shall not be counted as false- 
hood. We are free still.’’ 

John Farintyre, it would seem, is satisfied. 
He takes possession of Joyce’s hand—she 
has not the strength, physical or moral, to 
withdraw it! Then, emboldened by this 
negative consent, he draws her to him, and 
officially, here in her mother’s presence, 
touches her cheek with his lips. 

Joyce Dormer feels that she will never 
get over the shame of that first, bartered, 
loveless kiss while she lives. 


CHAPTER XI.—CATS AND RED CLOVER. 
But human souls, alas! the pity of it, do, 
perforce, get over everything. Our troubles 
kill themselves, if they fail of killing us; 
and the registrar-general does not even 
make a return respecting the number of 
men and women who, in this nineteenth 
century, die in England from moral causes. 
With the definite prospect before her of be- 
coming John Farintyre’s wife next Easter, 
Joyce Dormer must rise, go to rest, eat her 
meals, adjust a becoming fold, a soft-tinted 
knot of ribbon before her looking-glass, just 
as in the happy days when she had prom- 
ised herself, with all her faults and all her 
virtues, to the man she passionately loved. 
During two short days—days, who shall 





say of what secret, what wild rebellion— 
she keeps her room. 

‘*My dear Joyce is sleeping off the effects 
of storm and shipwreck,” her mother whis- 
pers, towards the close of Saturday, to Hugh 
Longmore. Mrs. Dormer has had the 
thoughtfulness to send for the young Oxo- 
nian—just to give him a hand pressure, to 
bless him, dewy thankfulness in her soft, 
gray eyes, for his noble, heroic conduct of 
the previous night. ‘‘I am not a friend, 
in general, to crystallized hell.’’ Mrs. 
Dormer slides with grace over the mono- 
syllable. ‘* After such a fright, such a 
wetting, however, one felt that four-and- 
twenty hours’ sleep would be priceless, and 
Joyce was persuaded to take a small half- 
teaspoonful of Hunter’s syrup. We have 
put off our departure until Monday morn- 
ing,’’ adds Mrs. Dormer cheerfully, ‘‘so 
my daughter will have ample time to say 
all the pretty things the situation requires 
with her own lips to Mr. Longmore.’’ 

And, early on the morning of Monday, 
Longmore receives a little, three-cornered, 
pencil-written note—it seems to his imagi- 
nation with some faint odor of wild thyme 
clinging around its folds—from Miss Dor- 
mer. 

He has, I need scarcely say, indulged in 
pretty frequent speculations on a certain 
interesting ‘* problem’’ during the fifty-six 
hours since the shipwreck ; the net result 
of such speculations being that he, Hugh 
Longmore, has tumbled, headlong and hope- 
lessly, into love. 

Wisdom recommends an alibi: ‘Get 
clear of Clarens,’’ says the monitress, “ flee 
from the blue eyes that have so effectually 
put common sense and peace of mind to 
flight.’’ And he has already determined to 
be wise, has looked up hours of departure 
in the train-bills, has commenced a rough 
and desultory packing of his Gladstone, 
when that three-cornered note, with its 
imaginary odor of wild thyme, is handed to 
him. 


** DEAR Mr. LoncmoreE: We are to leave 
for ‘Italy this morning. Mamma and I 
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ron’s Isle, and upon words uttered there 
in a moment of madness, recommends an 
alibi. 

Joyce Dormer invites to five-o’clock tea. 

Young Hugh Longmore unpacks his boots 
and hair-brushes, and exactly as the Clarens 
clocks strike three, walks along the cor- 
ridor, his heart most unphilosophically 
beating, that leads to Mrs. Dormer’s salon. 

He finds Joyce alone at the piano, a 
complicated score before her, which she is 
very evidently not studying. Her face 
looks pale and aged. As she rises, on 
Longmore’s entrance, her eyes meet his 
somewhat less frankly than their wont. 

‘« You deserve all sorts of pretty speeches, 
Mr. Longmore.’’ So she remarks, after 
the first stereotyped anxieties have been 
uttered and set at rest. ‘*Some day, if I 
find that being alive is really sweet again, 
I will make them to you ina letter. My 
mother declares that if she had been res- 
cued from destruction, she would write a 
whole book of sonnets and dedicate it to 
her preserver. But poor mamma thinks 
life so enjoyable! She credits all us worn- 
out people of a younger generation with 
having the same relish for it as herself. 
You have come early for some music, have 
you not?” 

Longmore has come early—that he may 
be as long as possible in Joyce Dormer’s 
society. Sensible of this fact, he gives his 
answer without hesitation. Yes; he has 
come early—for music. 

‘© You said once you would like to hear 
some of my poor compositions.’’ Crossing 
to a table, Joyce takes out her Stradivarius 
from its case. “As mamma is still busy 
packing, I will play you two little songs for 
the violin that I wrote long ago. The first 
is called, ‘In the Campagna.’ You must 
suppose it to be a morning of Roman 
spring.’’ Her face begins to color as she 
softly coaxes her instrument into tune. 


| “ The asphodel bloom is white, the myrtle 
in fresh foliage, the air full of violets. 


hope you will drink five-o’clock tea with us | 


for the last time. 


music, come round to our salon in the after- | 


noon. Would three be too early? 


‘* Joyce.”’ 


If you would like some | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And a pair of foolish human beings are 
thinking, with beating hearts, that all the 
rest of life will be as happy as to-day. 
You understand ?”’ 

** Too well, I am afraid, Miss Dormer.’’ 

Philosophic though he be, Hugh Long- 
more’s answer is given with a marked strain 
of tenderness in its tone. 

‘I don’t know that music can really 


It is a fine occasion for a man to display represent sunshine and violets and foolish 


the philosophy that is in him. 


| human dreams, as some fanatics of the 


Wisdom, looking back upon Lord By- | Schumann school declare. Anyhow, you 
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know um I wish my poor + little attempt to 
be interpreted. 
artist,’ adds the girl, her heaviness, it 
seems to Longmore, attempting to. find 
relief in raillery. ‘*‘It is useless to dis- | 


guise the fact from you any longer,’ he | 
‘These rocks in the | 


tells the showman. 


foreground air horses.’ Well, these sounds 


I am going to draw from my violin strings | 


air asphodel blooms, blue sky, and marble 
ruins—with a pair of exceedingly foolish | 
young people dreaming in their midst. 
Wait a second or two, until I have onan | 
my bow, and you shall hear.”’ 

**In the Campagna’’ 
simple songs without words, to which every 


kindred listener can supply the text in his | 


own soul; a song of such human happiness 
as is born of young blood and warm skies, 
flowing without effort, to pure and ringing 
harmony. 


As Longmore listens, as he watches the | 
sweet, unstudied attitude, the hands, the | 


lips of the girlish composer, he bethinks 
him, with a pang, of what, after a seven 
days’ dream, the years are likely to be, 
without Joyce Dormer! How shall he, 
once having drank of this divinest mad- 


ness, turn back to common existence, com- | 


mon law? How take interest in Blackstone 


and Markby, in the litigations, over wills or | 


marriage settlements of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, while the one woman who could 
have turned life’s flat prose to poetry, 


walks apart from him upon the face of the | 


earth; likelier than not, as the wife of Mr. 
John Farintyre? 

‘It is full of faults, as a composition,’’ 
cries Joyce, when he has stumbled, with 


3ritish awkwardness, through a few stiff | 


praises. ‘My life has not been ruled by 
my own ambitions, or I should have gone, 
when I was fifteen, to the Liepsic conserva- 
torium to make music my study. As it is, I 
shall only be an amateur, with a pretty taste, 
and tolerably dextrous fingers to the last.’’ 

‘If the world contained a few more such 
amateurs, Miss Dormer !’’ 

‘*Mr. Longmore, you are trying to be 
complimentary. As a punishment, I shall | 
play you my second song. I called the 
first ‘ In the Campagna,’ thinking of Brown- 
ing’s ‘*Love among the Ruins.’ 
this ‘When Summer Dies,’ from Keats’s 
line in ‘Endymion.’ Our pair of foolish 
lovers, you must imagine, are beginning to 
discern that April time and wind-blown 
asphodels and violet scents do not last for- 
ever.”’ 


I am like Mark Twain’s | 


is one of those | 


I call | 





| And speaking thus she plays again—a 
cantata with a wider sweep of meaning 
| than the first, with a subtle wail of pain 
| underlying the surface joyousness of the 
centric melody. 

Hugh Longmore asks himself, with an 
absurdly keen twinge of jealousy, if experi- 
| ence so rich in passion can have been 
drawn actually from the girl’s own life ? 
| Is the song inspired by a woman’s remem- 

| brance or by an artist’s prophecy ? 

Joyce Dormer seems to guess his thoughts. 

‘*My compositions have the trick of 
| emotion about them, have they not?’’ As 
| she makes this somewhat cynical remark, 
she lays down her Stradivarius, fondly, 
gently, as though some invisible, vanished 
| hand received it from her own. ‘But I 

am afraid the trick is artificial, a thing one 

has learned, together with one’s fugue and 
_ counterpoint, at so much an hour from 
some German music-master. Shall I do 
better, I wonder, in the future? As we 
shivered under Lord Byron’s three tall 
trees the other night, I told you that I had 
found a motif. It has seemed to me since 
that a picture of absolute loss and ruin, the 
shipwreck of the two foolish lives that set 


out amid April sunshine and violet scents, 
would fitly end my trio of songs * 

‘¢ The falsest art in the world, my dear! 
| Never end anything with a shock!’’ Mrs. 
Dormer, who has quietly entered, offers 


this advice. ‘* An episode in minor occurs 
in most lives. Music should render it as 
| an episode only. Shipwreck, absolute loss, 
whatever girls and boys may think at 
twenty, are of their nature inartistic. As 
| much thunder and lightning as you choose 
early in your work. Leave your hearers 
| when you finish in a state of calm repose. 
People who commit irretrievable fiascos are 
| only in their place on the boards of a 
| transpontine theatre. Mr, Longmore, how 
do you do? Quite sad to think how soon 
we must say good-bye! And you would 
| like—Joyce, darling, where is your violin 
—Mr. Longmore, no doubt, would like to 
| hear you play for the last time in Hotel 
Scherer.’ 
| They play to him for nearly an hour 
| bright and airy music, selected, doubtless, 
by Mrs. Dormer on artistic principle, the 
principle of making final impressions cheer- 
ful ones. But Joyce’s heart is hot in her 
fingers this afternoon. It would seem that 
her eyes read other notes than those written 
on the score, The performance is spirit- 
less. At five o’clock a waiter enters with 
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tea, and Mrs. Dormer shuts the piano a 
little abruptly. 

‘* We never played so badly in our lives. 
I forbid Mr. Longmore to applaud. Where 
are your thoughts, my dear Joyce? In our 
half-packed portmanteaus or ' 

‘* My thoughts are with the people who 
commit irretrievable fiascos,’’ answered 
Joyce. ‘‘ I was thinking neither of Gounod 
nor Berlioz, but of the episode in a minor 
key that has yet to be written ; the episode 
that shall have for its title ‘Shipwreck.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Dormer seats herself at the tea-table 
and begins talking about nothing with a 
persistent vivacity that disperses sentiment 
by force. Sad to leave this fresh, blue 
Switzerland behind, yet charming—if 
friends could only accompany one—to 
think that another twenty-four hours will 
see them in the land of Fata Morgana—on 
the south side of the Alps. People go on 
existing in all the other countries of Europe. 
In Italy one lives ! 

It is the kind of commonplace that car- 
ries with it a superficial ring of sincerity. 
But it 1s only acommonplace. Who should 
know better than Mrs. Dormer that a pretty, 
agreeable little woman may “ go on exist- 
ing,’’ quite as enjoyable in London or Paris 
as elsewhere ? 

‘*And you, Mr. Longmore, is there no 
remote chance of our seeing you in the 
South? We shall spend the remainder of 
the autumn at the Italian lakes; during 
winter we shall be in Nice. Those tyran- 
nical doctors insist upon my breathing the 
air of the French Riviera until spring 
breaks.’’ (And the gayeties of the Nice 
season decline!) ‘‘ Easter will find us, as 
it finds most other vagabond English peo- 
ple, in Rome. Joyce, my love,’’ and Mrs. 
Dormer says this with intentional meaning, 
““we should be very pleased, should we not, 
if Mr. Longmore chanced to be in Rome 
next Easter ?”’ 

Joyce is standing beside the window, her 
violin still between her hands, her whole 
attitude one of nerveless dejection. At 
the mention of her own name she starts 
round ; then busies herself in packing away 
her Stradivarius in its case. 

‘* |—I was speaking of Italy,’’ Mrs. Dor- 
mer repeats, discreetly leaving the question 
of next Easteralone. ‘* And do you know, 
my child, if we mean to start upon our 
journey to-night we have not very much 
time to lose. Madame Scherer says we 
ought to leave this house punctually at 
seven. What can John Farintyre be about ?”’ 








‘*John Farintyre is on the terrace, 
mother,’’ cries Joyce with an air of mock 
alarm, ‘‘ and I don’t like the look of things. 
I hope nothing is about to happen to any 
of us, but these uncanny manifestations 
frighten me.’’ Longmore cannot but think 
that the girl when she speaks thus is putting 
a force upon herself. The effort, if it be one, 
is, however, successful. ‘To any but asolver 
of problems, the artificial tone of banter 
might pass for flow of spirits. ‘‘ John Far- 
intyre has got a book in his hands. And 
that book is neither a yellow-backed novel 
nor a ‘ Cavendish.’ ”’ 

‘*Mr. Farintyre has a strong natural taste 
for reading,’’ observes Mrs. Dormer suavely. 
‘*A taste rather undeveloped perhaps at 
present, but quite certain to show itself in 
the future. 1 lent hima volume of Darwin 
this morning, and he is simply wrapped up 
—lost in it! Iam convinced John Farin- 
tyre would take the keenest interest in works 
of scientific research if he only allowed 
himself more time for study.’’ 

And when young Croesus comes saunter- 
ing in, some minutes later, book in hand, 
with a countenance more hopelessly void of 
mind than usual, she forthwith begins to 
chatter Darwinism and Huxleyiana for his 
benefit. 

Full of tact, of cleverness, up to a cer- 
tain level, there is one matter in which Mrs. 
Dormer is prone to err. She overrates the 
power possessed by Mrs. Dormer of mould- 
ing men to her wishes. : 

The great. barrier, she honestly believes, 
between Joyce and Farintyre is an intel- 
lectual one. Then John Farintyre’s intel- 
lect must be cultivated. What, on the sur- 
face, can be easier? Make him skim over 
some nice popular little text-books ofscience, 
imbue him with the last subversive ideas in 
history, put a volume or two of erotic, mys- 
tic verse into his hands, and spice the whole 
with some well-translated German rational- 
ism. To this, in due course, must be added 
the proper amount of feminine coaching : 
the coaching that teaches you how to find 
staple for conversation out of the slightest 
materials; to recognize the subjects on 
which you may safely assume the responsi- 
bility of an opinion; above all, to know 
when to be silent. 

If Mrs. Dormer could inspire an ignorant 
man with shat knowledge, she would have 
cause to be proud, indeed, of her own 
powers ! 

‘* The chapter I marked for you is de- 


| liciously suggestive, is it not? Mr. Long- 
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more, I am sure, will remember it—the|  «I—I’m quite positive I’m right,” says 
chapter in which Darwin gives instances of | Farintyre, growing hot and _ confused. 
plants and animals, remote in the scale of | ‘‘ Where’s the good of turning everything 
nature, who are yet bound together by a | into an argument? The humble-bees deter- 
web of complex relations ?”’ mine the quality of the red clover, and the 
‘*T am afraid the subject is out of my | cats—doose take it, man! You can’t ex- 
depth,’’ says Hugh Longmore, with the re- | pect me to have it all, chapter and verse— 
pugnance sensible men feel to scientific | the cats, of course, determine the quantity 
prattle at the tea-table. | of the humble-bees.” 
“Tt may be deep for you,” cries Farin- ‘*Don’t you think we have omitted one 
tyre aggressively. ‘‘Tomethe whole thing | important factor—the field-mice?’’ asks 
seems as plain asa pike-staff if once you | little Mrs. Dormer. 
accept Darwin’s facts. Of course,’? he | “Longmore looks across at Joyce. Her 
goes on, with the solemn complacency of | eyes are downcast, her delicate face is suf- 
dullness, ‘‘ one must start from some kind | fused from brow to chin. And he knows, 
of premises, take something for granted. | as plainly as though the communication 
I do accept Darwin’s premises. I believe | had been made to him in words, that John 
in Primitive Germs.. 1 am an out-and-out | Farintyre is Miss Dormer’s promised hus- 
—what the doose is the term? An out- | band. ? 
and-out 5 
‘« Evolutionist, perhaps.’’ CHAPTER XII.—INTELLECTUAL COQUETRY. 
As Joyce makes the suggestion, she bends **I can tell you one thing, my dear 
her head down over her plate, and Long- | Rora.’’ And Mr. Thomas Skelton, as he 
more notices that her color deepens. speaks, arranges his polished, pointed boots 
She is beginning, already, to blush for | in an attitude of graceful ease above the 
Mr. John Farintyre. | level of his head. ‘‘ Neither of the three 
‘* Now, there’s the cats and the red | Miss Skeltons is looking younger. For 
clover. You couldn’t have a better proof | Pansy there never was much hope. Our 
of interdependence than that. Ordinary | fond mamma destined her from her infancy 
people, you know, Longmore, would not see | for the church, but churchmen, as far as I 
any connection between the two. But the | can see, look upon thick ankles and solid 
man of science can tell you better. There waists much in the same light as the rest of 
could never be much red clover about ina} us. Diana might have done better; she 
district where there were no cats.’’ was not a style I admire myself,” said Mr. 
‘Indeed !_ How does the man of science | Skelton, with an air of connoisseurship. 
make that out?” Hugh Longmore asks in- | ** Wiry, light-fleshed, plainish head, and a 
nocently. ‘*I am one of the ordinary | good deal more than enough of bone! 
people, are not you, Miss Dormer ?”’ | Still, among the small eastern counties’ 
‘*An ordinary person, waiting for en- | squireens, Diana’s were a style of looks 
lightenment,’’ says Joyce, looking pained. | that might have passed for breeding, if 
** Mother, suppose you tell us more about | you had all had the sense to keep it in 





these wonderful cats.”’ | England. Her day is over now.” 
But Mr. John Farintyre does not meanto| ‘* This brings it to me,” observes Aurora 
have his story taken from him. | blankly. ‘‘I suppose, T. S., you will be 


**The fact is, don’t you know, it’s all | saying next that I am an old maid ?” 
because of the humble-bees. Cloverwon’t| TT. S. glances around, languidly critical, 
fertilize in any quantity in a district without | at his younger sister’s too rubicund charms. 
humble-bees.”’ Aurora is dressed, as usual, likeacaricature 

And Mr. John Farintyre helps himself, | of some other caricature. Three rows of 
with an air of conviction, to bread-and | mock pearls are arranged, Grecian fashion, 
butter. round her head. She wears a peacock-hued 

‘*Really? As you come fresh from the | pinafore with the singularly inappropriate 
fountain-head, we must except the facts,’ | motto, ’homme propose, worked in Old- 
remarks Longmore. ‘‘ But we have aright | English characters around the hem ; ban- 
to ask that facts shall be explained. You | gles are about her wrists ; beads about her 
can never have red clover in a district | throat ; glaring knots of poppy-colored rib- 
where there are no cats, because humble- | bon seem to have descended upon her 
bees are necessary for its fertilization! I | whole person in a shower. 
am more out of my depth than ever.” ‘* You are not an old maid yet, my dear, 
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but your state is shinee we 
know Punch’s advice to unmarried persons, 
asa body? My advice to the three Miss 
Skeltons is, whatever the suitor, whatever 
his fortune, do.” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton is a cadaverous, 
rather elderly young gentleman, holding 
the rank of lieutenant in one of her Ma- 
jesty’s foot regiments; a young gentleman 
be-ringed up to the knuckles, redolent of 
pretensions, Ess bouquet and tobacco-smoke, 
and who glories in knowing his own small 
world in particular, and human nature in 
the aggregate, on the very seamiest side. 
Not to be done at cards, or about a horse, 
or a billiard-match, is T. S.; not to 
be deluded into believing in the honesty 
of man, far less of woman! In his mys- 
terious theatrical information, his familiar 
stories of Lord A or Viscount B 3 
and his straight tips for the big races, 
Thomas Skelton is equally reliable. Some- 
times he is amusing ; especially when in an 
ultra-boasting vein, or delivering scraps of 
what one may call curacoa-and-seltzer phi- 
losophy at second-hand. Such men in his 
regiment as possess money or titles know 
him—to their cost. So, according to the 


Skelton family legends, do the higher cir- 


cles of London society. 

Into these higher London circles we may 
not aspire to penetrate. A solitary illustra- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Skelton’s family rela- 
tions bears so closely upon the history of 
other personages in this little drama that it 
must, with a somewhat reluctant hand, be 
portrayed. 

‘Very easy for you to say Do! No 
girls ever had such a poor chance as us.”’ 
Aurora’s English grammar is not perhaps 
up to the level of her other accomplish- 
ments. ‘‘ Living about in invalid places 
where not a man you meet has got an inch 
of lung left, never going to any parties but 
those wretched pension dances, and obliged 
to hesitate over every penny we spend in 
dress !’’ 

Aurora glances ruefully at the actual, not 
over-fresh condition of poppy-colored rib- 
bons. 

‘*T must confess you are rather heavily 
weighted,’’ says T. S., turning over a foot, 


in order that he may feast his eyes, as he, 


discourses, on the faultless perfection of its 

boot and gaiter. ‘‘ Inthe first place—well, 

‘ Handsome is as handsome does,’ the pro- 

verb says, but, as regards marriageable girls, 

the proverb says bosh. No one at the pre- 

sent age of the world cares a fig about a 
VoL. XVIII.—45 
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girl’s parma so ee as vm handsome Zs. 
And the three Miss Skeltons are not hand- 
some. In the second place, there is the 
mamma.”’ 

Alas, for the man, said Jean Paul Richter, 
who has not learned, in reverencing his own 
mother, to reverence all woman-kind ! 

‘* Men, you see, have a trick of looking 
at a girl’s mater, and thinking what the 
girl herself is likely to become. And men 
—you ought to learn this, all of you, from 
the mamma downwards—you ought to 
work it in golden letters round these ridicu- 
lous pinafores, men abhor electro-plate.”’ 

‘** Electro-plate! I declare, T. S., vou 
get more rude in your manners every time 
you come to see us.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps,’ says T. S. coolly, ‘‘I see 
more, every time, tomake merude. I have 
a vested interest, remember, in my sisters 
marrying or not marrying. Each year you 
go on like this, wandering from the Riviera 
to Switzerland, and back again from Swit- 
zerland to the Riviera, you spend more 
capital. Each year the prospects of my 
own final smash grow more distinct 1s 

““T. S.! For gracious’ sake, take care 
you are not overheard !”’ 

The brother and sister are exchanging 
these affecting confidences while Thomas 
Skelton smokes his after-dinner pipe on the 
Hotel Scherer terrace ; and Aurora glances 
round, with alarm, in the direction of the 
salon windows. 

‘**T don’t mean to say that anything could 
stave the*smash off now,’’ proceeds Mr. 
Skelton, in a lower voice. ‘* Unless I can 
marry an old woman with the ready, an- 
other six months will see the end of it.’’ 
And this candid young gentleman thrums 
a tune upon the arm of his chair with the 
fingers of his cadaverous, prematurely nerve- 
less hand. ‘‘If my sisters had found hus- 
bands in their youth and—well, if anything 
had happened to the mamma, and she had 
only cut up decently, I might have gone to 
the dogs at a less rapid pace than I am 
doing now.”’ 

There is a minute or two of silence after 
this. Then, ‘‘[f a girl happens to be the 
fashion, nen follow each other, like a flock 
of sheep, in their admiration of her,’’ cries 
Aurora tearfully. ‘‘ Wesee that in the case 
of this weak, foolish young Longmore I 
have been telling you about. Now honestly, 
T. S., forgetting that Iam your sister, do 
you not think I have as much pretension to 
beauty as Joyce Dormer ?” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton turns his head with 
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the natural indifference that the subject en- 
genders in him. He looks at Aurora 
slowly, from head to foot. 

‘‘Quite honestly, my dear, and forget- 
ting altogether that you’ are my sister, I 
think you were nicer looking four or five 
years ago.’’ This is his ingenuous answer. 
‘** At the same time, you are a long way the 
best of the family. There, I speak with- 
out reserve. If I was forced to take one 
of my sisters about the world, for a wager, 
say, as belonging to myself, I—dash it 
all!’’ cries T. S., immensely tickled by his 
own delicate humor, ‘‘I believe, when it 
came to the push, I should put the three 
Miss Skeltons impartially in a hat, and 
draw !’’ 

Aurora’s lip quivers. ‘*A_ pity, Mr. 
Thomas Skelton did not arrive in Clarens 
a little sooner. He might have joined the 
train of Joyce Dormer’s admirers! Ad- 
mirers,’’ adds the young lady with bitter 
emphasis, ‘‘to be discarded the moment 
Mrs. and Miss Dormer felt assured of the 
serious intentions, the solid thousands a 
year, of this poor infatuated John Farin- 
tyre.”’ 

** Joyce Dormer is good form,’’ remarks 
T. S., speaking as one having authority. 
The young gentleman, it will be observed, 
has fixed opinions respecting all subjects in 
heaven and on earth, a complete aphoristic 
theory of the universe, ever ready for enun- 
ciation. ‘* Not pretty exactly, but the 
look of blood about her—little head well 
set on sloping shoulders, clean-cut ankles, 
long throat. Just the sort of look that the 
Skelton family has not. Met the girl at 
Aldershot balls. Met the girl at Woolwich. 
Never took the trouble to be introduced ! 
Never any spare dances on my card !”” 

Mr. Thomas Skelton pauses. Almost at 
the same moment the tall figure of Hugh 
J.ongmore draws near through the twilight ; 
Hugh Longmore, dull-hearted enough after 
bidding Joyce farewell, looking blankly for- 
ward to an evening (to a life)’on which 
neither blue eyes shall smile, nor deftest, 
exquisite strains of music make glad. 

And Aurora holds out to him the hand 
of frank forgiveness. Over-sen@itive pride, 
undue reserve, are assuredly not among the 
sins of Mrs, Skelton’s daughters. 

“ Welcome back to the land of the living, 
Mr. Longmore. You have been seeing 
Mrs. and Miss Dormer off at the station? 
Naturally! We remarked your place was 
vacant at the /adle a’héte. Mr. Farintyre, 
I am told, accompanies them as far as 
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Turin, but, to be sure, that may be only 
hearsay. One would hope so. You have 
not met my brother yet—the real original 
T.S.? Allow me to introduce Mr. Thomas 
Skelton, Mr. Longmore.’’ 

Young Longmore bows, mentally sum- 
ming up his chances of decent escape at the 
earliest opportunity. 

** You will find it dull work in Clarens 
without your friends. We get up a round 
game of an evening, when it is too cold to 
go out—penny baccarat, you know, nothing 
to ruin anybody. Mrs. Scipio Leonidas 
first brought baccarat into fashion in the 
hotel, and ma keeps the bank. Sometimes 
we have a little music, but, of course,’’ 
Aurora’s tone is archly interrogative, “ Mr. 
Longmore won’t care for anything but 
violin music now ?”’ 

Mr. Longmore’s answer is to the effect 
that he cares for all music that is good ; 
and, as he speaks, his eyes wander along 
the terrace ; through the darkness he sees 
the wooden stairs, at the top of which a 


} ° . . 
| golden head, a girl’s voice, pure as morning, 


were wont to welcome him. 

‘*That’s just my case,’’ observes T. S., 
with his drawl. ‘*Don’t care a curse for 
amateurs and pianoforte players. Give me 
your operatic tip-toppers—Patti and Tre- 
belli, or nothing. Them’s my maxims.’’ 

The young Oxonian turns away in silence. 
Mr. Thomas Skelton, thin-skinned, like 
most gentlemen of his class, feels both move- 
ment and silence to be aggressive ; and Mr. 
Thomas Skelton retaliates thus: 

‘*Dormer? Dormer? Thought I recog- 
nized the Dormer girl somewhere about 
this morning. Hanging out, do you say, 
Aurora, at this hotel ?’’ 

“Mrs. and Miss Dormer have been spend- 
ing a week in Clarens. They started an 
hour ago for Italy. Oh, and Joyce Dormer 
is quite too lovely!’’ cries Aurora, with 
effusion. ‘‘All the gentlemen went wild 
about her. The dearest little innocent face 
you ever beheld !”’ 

‘*Innocent !’’ repeats T. S., with an un- 
pleasant chuckle. “Then it could scarcely 
be the Joyce Dormer I have met at the 
Woolwich and Aldershot balls. The girl 
I mean is a girl with a history, you might 
say—a girl with several histories. Item— 
a well-set throat, a complexion, a pair of 
blue eyes, and a fiddle. A girl who has 
just netted some awfully rich cad out of the 
city,—pickles, blacking, shares; I don’t 
know how the fellow made his money,—of 
the name of Farintyre.’’ 
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A rush of hot anger thrills iene Long- 


more’s breast. The fingers of his right 
hand, loosely swinging at a convenient dis- 
tance of two or three feet from Mr. Thomas 
Skelton’s head, clench involuntarily. Then 
he cools down; by a strong effort at self- 
mastery, makes no sign. 
it, in sooth, of his, if men speak lightly 
or loyally of John Farintyre’s betrothed ? 
What to him is Joyce Dormer? A memory 
of heaven-blue eyes, of gracious sound and 
movement, of a pair of white, thyme- 
scented hands, held, for a too-brief second, 
before his face in the mountain moonlight. 

‘¢ Yes, it was at an Aldershot ball that I 
first met her.’’ And T. S. settles himself 
into a position as nearly vertical as the 
nature of Monsieur Scherer’s garden chairs 
will permit. ‘‘ Let me see, that must be 
something like two years ago last May. 
Miss Dormer was in the bloom of her first 
season. White muslin, lilies-of-the-valley, 
constant reference to mamma, and blushes. 
Usual attributes,’’ says this profound and 
original cynic, ‘‘of the bread-and-butter 
ingénue. Next time I saw her was in 
August of the same year,—down at Cowes, 
you know; everybody of one’s set there, 
Joyce Dormer among the rest,—in all the 
importance of a given-out engagement. 
She and her mother between them had 
played their game well, had bagged Roger 
Tryan, the third or fourth biggest matri- 
monial catch, as it was thought, of the 
season.’ 

** Roger Tryan !’’ cried Aurora Skelton. 
‘*What! ¢he Roger Tryan who loses such 
shocking sums of money at Monte Carlo, 
and who people declare is such a broken- 
down dangerous sort of person ?’’ adds the 
young lady, casting down her eyelids 
prettily. 

‘The dangerous, broken-down sort of 
person, at the time Joyce Dormer accepted 
him, was the most popular speculation out, 
heir to a fine landed property, and one 
of the handsomest fellows about town. 
Deuced proud the Dormers were of the 
engagement,’’ says Mr. Thomas Skelton. 
‘**Recollect it all as if it was yesterday. 
Tryan had a steam yacht down at Cowes 
(Lord Bartie Stornoway, intimate friend of 
my own, bought her when the smash came), 
and Mrs. and Miss Dormer, dressed like 
sisters, used to be seen everywhere with 
him. The two prettiest women in Cowes, 
some men thought, but I never myself cared 
much about your iceberg beauties. Never 
took the trouble to be introduced either to 


What business is | 











mother or enn’ Yes, the marriage 
was to be in October—remember the date 
because my friend Lord Bartie had been 
asked to be best man. Dreadfully bored 
his lordship was at the prospect! Kept 
away from the moors, you know, and that.” 

Aurora Skelton at this juncture grows 
interested. 

“ And the wedding, after all, did zo¢ come 
off,’’ she remarks. ‘* That much, I sup- 
pose, is certain.”’ 

‘* Well, no,’’ answers T. S., with a yawn. 
‘*The wedding did not come off. Roger 
Tryan’s father took it into his head just 
then to fall ill; more inconvenient still, he 
took it into his head, on his death-bed, to 
turn virtuous. Old gentleman, you see, 
like most of the name, had lived every 
hour of his life, while he could live them, 
and had accumulated debts of honor and 
otherwise, chiefly otherwise, that there was 
no means but one of meeting. That means 
was—to quash the entail. Roger Tryan, it 
seems, held Quixotic notions about honor, 
thought it a fine thing to ease the old man’s 
conscience and whitewash the parental 
memory by beggaring himself. And be- 
tween them—never took the trouble to 
enter into the legal details—they managed 
it, without consulting Mrs Dormer, you 
may be sure! The father died in the 
odor of sanctity, and the son’s income 
came down, with a run, from thousands to 
tens. No Quixotic notions myself in the 
matter of money,’’ says Thomas Skelton. 
‘If a fond parent of my own was to drop 
off the perch to-morrow, I——’”’ 

‘*You are a horrid ‘boy !” interrupts 
Aurora, slapping him playfully on the 
shoulder. ‘‘I declare you shall not talk 
so! Mr. Tryan is quite out of society— 
we never met him at asingle Nice ball, and 
Iam sure,”’ the young lady gives a bashful 
glance at Longmore, ‘‘ one would not re- 
peat half the stories they tell about him. 
Still, it was awfully nice of him to sacrifice 
his own interest to the family name! Joyce 
Dormer, or any girl of generous, delicate 
feeling, would appreciate such conduct.” 

‘* Generous feeling! Delicate feeling,’’ 
repeats T. S., with elliptic contempt. ‘In 
the present advanced state of liberal edu- 
cation! Ina girl as well known for her 
worldly wisdom as Joyce Dormer !”’ 

Young Longmore turns sharply aside; 
indignation, something painfuller far than 
indignation,—a suspicion that the things he 
hears may be within the pale of truth,— 
holding him dumb. ' 
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‘‘It was said by some people that she 
fretted. No doubt she did fret—over the 
loss of the estate, not the lover! Remem- 
ber the first time I saw her again next win- 
ter, her and her mother, at one of the 


Woolwich balls. Awfully skinny about the | 


collar-bones Miss Joyce Dormer had grown, 
had a color that looked like rouge—believe 


it was rouge, now one thinks of it—on her | 


cheeks. All the same she never wavered 
as to her ‘duty.’ Let a well-brought-up 
girlalone for that, when duty means money. 


Within a fortnight of the old man’s death, | 


Roger Tryan was sent to the rightabout 
(consoled himself tolerably quick, though ! 
Not the sort of fellow to wear willow for 
any coquette of them all). And _ before 
next winter was over, Miss Dormer and 
her blue eyes and white throat had been 
bid for again; this time by a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, Sir Kenneth 
Grant.’”’ 

‘‘ Bid for! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, T. S. The way you young men 
talk is positively too odious. What do you 
say, Mr. Longmore ?”’ 


Mr. Longmore says nothing. He gazes 


towards the western horizon, the horizon | 
whither Joyce is traveling, with Farintyre | 


for her escort. And his heart is sore within 
him: a feeling curiously near to personal 
shame causes his breath to come thick and 
fast. 

“It was as much a matter of bidding as 


anything that goes on at Tattersalls’ sales,’’ | 


says T.S coolly. ‘‘ After the Tryan busi- 
ness blew over, the girl came more in 
fashion than ever, collar-bone and rouge 
notwithstarmding. 
wild about her, and there was Ian Mclan, 
the big Highlander, and Vesey Armytage 
of the Fusiliers. And then, quietly, one 
fine morning, Mrs. Dormer gave out that 
her daughter was engaged to Sir Kenneth 


Grant, and would be married before the | 


end of the season. Why ¢ha¢ affair never 
came off no one knew for certain. I have 


reason to believe,’’ says T. S., in a tone | 


suggesting backstair information, ‘‘ that Sir 
Kenneth Grant repented him, ere it was too 


late, of his bargain, and had to bleed pretty | 


freely to get out of it. Since then, Mrs. 
and Miss Dormer have taken a good deal to 
intellectual coquetry and the continent. 
Know heaps of fellows who have met them 
on their travels Music, poetry, sad-colored 
draperies, ‘ going on to Naples to join Mr. 
Dormer and the tea-pots.’ That’s about 
their present figure—the figure, it seems, 


Lawson of ‘Ours’ went | 


that has proved one too many for this idiot, 
Farintyre.’’ 

‘* And Mr. Roger Tryan consoled him- 
| self,” remarks Aurora presently, the drawl- 
| ing, illiterate accents of T. S. having lapsed 
into silence. 

‘* Roger Tryan fell into good hands, my 
| dear. Roger Tryan’s money matters were 
not so desperate but that he could still find 

a friend in need in this wicked world. Nota- 
| bly,’’ says Thomas Skelton, with emphasis, 
| ‘¢a friend with a wife. Surely, knocking 
about down in the South of France, some 
| of you girls must have come across Nessie 
| Pinto?” 
| ‘Nessie Pinto, her red umbrella, her 
| husband, her lapdog—and Roger Tryan ! 

Well, yes, we have come across them rather 

too often,’’ says Aurora playfully. ‘ The 

group is one of the Nice institutions. Peo- 

ple used to say—only, of course, ma never 

lets us listen to such things—that Roger 
| Tryan more than once has had to pay the 
| Pintos’ gambling losses as well as his 
| own.”’ 

“I’ve no doubt of it. A fellow who 
would do himself out of his own birthright 
would be madman enough even for that.” 

And rising from his chair, T. S. whistles, 
yawns, stretches his arms; then lounges, 
hands in pockets, after the manner of his 
tribe, into the salon: whither the interests 
of this narrative do not, happily, require 
| us to follow him. 

Longmore takes a few impatient steps 
along the terrace. Profoundly calm as 
| though no storm had ever convulsed her 

breast, shimmers Lake Leman. Sweet 

smell the autumn roses as on that first even- 
| ing when he and Joyce started together 
| along the chestnut avenue towards Glion. 
~Half a score of stars glimmer mild in the 
| gray-blue heaven. The young man feels 
| that nature makes mock at him, so utterly 


| is the chord she strikes at dissonance with 
his own harsh and jarring thoughts. At 
| some hundred paces distance he sees the 
familiar wooden staircase up which‘his steps 
| were first drawn by the magic of Joyce’s 
violin. No light shines from the windows 
on the first floor, no serenest girlish voice 
renders night musical with its ring. 

And standing here, bitterly musing, 
| young Longmore deducts what moral he 
| may from the coarse and idle talk to which 
| he has newly listened. 
| He feels almost as one might feel who 
| should be shown a vile photograph of some 
| dear face, forever lost; the lines horribly 
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like in their unlikeness, although the deli- 
cate, the ineffable grace of the original 
have vanished. Can /fis, then, not the 
dream he dreamed of her, be Joyce Dor- 
mer?—this girl who could forsake her lover 
when fortune was blindest, who has been 
hardened by a trio of London seasons, who 


is well known at Woolwich and Aldershot. | 


An intellectual coquette ‘‘ using the past 
to give pathos to the little new song that 
she sings,’’ and converting even her music, 
the art for which she so deftly simulates 
passion, into a tool of vanity. 


‘You will join us in the salon, Mr. 
Longmore, will you not?” says Aurora 
| Skelton, in dulcet accents, at his elbow. 
_‘*Of course we have no classic, instrumen- 
| tal music to offer; still, when the round 
| game is over, if you would care for one of 
; my simple ballads, as you used ?”’ 

But Longmore, as untempted by penny 
baccarat as by the siren persuasion of 
Aurora’s voice, has vanished in the twi- 


| light. 


( Zo be continued.) 


ZOOPHILY. 


By FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 


Ir isa comforting reflection in a world 


still ‘full of violence and cruel habita- | 
tions,” that the behavior of mento domestic | 
animals must have been, on the whole, | 


more kind than the reverse. Had it been 
otherwise, the ‘‘ set” of the brute’s brains, 
according to modern theory, would have 


been that of shyness and dread of us, such | 


as is actually exhibited by the rabbit which 
we chase in the field, and the rat we pursue 
in the cupboard. In countries where cats 
are exceptionally ill-treated (e.g. the south 
of France), poor puss is almost‘as timid as 
a hare, while the devotion and trustfulness 


of the dog towards man in every land | 
peopled by an Aryan race seem to prove that, | 


with all our faults, he has not found us such 
bad masters, after all. Dogs love us, and 


could only love us, because we have bestowed | 


on them some crumbs of love and gocd-will, 


though their generos little hearts have re- | 
paid the debt athousandfold. The ‘‘ Shep- | 


herd’s Chief Mourner” and ‘ Grey Friar’s 


Bobby” had probably received in their | 


time only a few pats from the horny hands 
of their masters, and a gruff word of ap- 
proval when the sheep had been particularly 
cleverly folded. But they recognized that 
the superior being condescended to care 


for them, and their adoring fidelity was | 


the ready response. 

Two different motives, of course, have 
influenced men to such kindness to do- 
mestic animals, one being obvious self- 
interest, and the necessity, if they needed 
the creature’s services, to keep it in some 
degree of health and comfort; and the 
other being the special affection of indi- 
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| vidual men for favorite animals. Of the 
frequent manifestation of this latter senti- 
ment in all ages literature and art bear 
repeated testimony. We find it in the 
parable of Nathan; in the pictured tame 
lion running beside the chariot of Rameses ; 

| in the story of Argus in the ** Odyssey ;” in 
| the episode in the “ Mahabharata,” where the 
hero refuses to ascend to heaven in the car 
of Indra without his dog; in the exquisite pas- 
sage in the “ Zend Avesta,’’ where the Lord 
of Good speaks to Zoroaster, “ For I have 
made the dog, I who am Ahura Muzda;’’ 

in the history of Alexander’s hero, Bucepha- 
lus; in Pliny’s charming tales of the boy 
and the pet dolphin, and of the poor slave 
' thrown down the Gemonian stairs, beside 
| whose corpse his dog watched and wailed 
till even the stern hearts of the Roman 
| populace were melted to pity. 

But neither the every-day self-interested 
care of animals by their masters, nor the 
| occasional genuine affection of special men 
to favorite animals,—which have together 





1A touching story of such sheep-gathering was 
recently told me on good authority. A shepherd 
lost his large flock on the Scotch mountains in a 
fog. After fruitless search he returned to his cot- 
tage, bidding his collie find the sheep if she could. 
The collie, who was near giving birth to her young, 
| understood his orders, and disappeared in the mist, 
not returning for many hours. At last she came 
home in miserable plight, driving before her the 
last stray sheep, and carrying in her mouth a puppy 
of herown! She had of necessity left the rest of 
her litter to perish on the hills, and in the intervals 
of their birth the poor beast had performed her task 
and driven home the sheep. Her last puppy only 


she had contrived to save. 
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produced the actual tameness most of the 
domesticated tribes now exhibit,—seems to 
have led men to the acknowledgement of a 
moral obligation on their part towards the 
brutes. As a lady will finger lovingly a 
bunch of flowers, and the next moment 
drop it carelessly on the roadside, or pluck 
the blossoms to pieces in sheer thoughtless- 
ness, so the great majority of mankind have 
always treated animals. 


‘** We tread them to death, and a troop of them dies 
Without our regard or concern,” 


cheerfully remarked Dr. Watts concerning 
ants; but he might have said the same of 
our ‘ unconcern’”’ in the case of the cruel 
destruction of thousands of harmless birds 
and beasts, and the starvation of their 
young ; and of the all-but-universal reck- 
lessness of men in dealing with animals not 
representing value in money. 

It is not, however, to be reckoned as sur- 
prising that our forefathers did not dream 
of such a thing as duty to animals. They 
learned very slowly that they owed duties 
to men of other races than their own. 
Only on the generation which recognized 
thoroughly for the first time (thanks in 


great measure to Wilberforce and Clarkson) 
that the negro was ‘fa man and a brother,”, 
did it dawn that beyond the negro there 
were other still humbler claimants for be- 


nevolence and justice. Within a few years 
passed the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves and that first act for prevention of 
cruelty to animals, of which Lord Erskine 
so truly prophesied that ‘‘it would prove 
not only an honor to the Parliament of 
England, but an era in the civilization of 
the world.’’ 

But the noble law which thus forestalled 
the moralists and set an example which 
every civilized nation, with one solitary 
exception, has followed, remains even to 
this day, after sixty years, still in advance 
of the systematic teachers of human duty. 
Even while every year sermons specially 
inculcating humanity to animalsare preached 
all over the world, nobody (so far as the 
present writer is aware) has attempted for- 
mally to include duty to lower animals 
in any complete system of ethics as an 
organic part of the whole duty of man. 

Without pretending for a moment to fill 
up this gap in ethics, I would fain offer to 
those who are interested in the subject a 
suggestion which may possibly serve as a 
scaffolding till the solid edifice be built by 
stronger hands. We must perchance yet 





wait to determine what are the right actions 
of man to brute; but I do not think we 
need lose much time in deciding what must 
be the right sentiment : the general feeling 
wherewith it is fit we should regard the 
lower animals. If we can but clearly de- 
fine that sentiment, it will indicate roughly 
the actions which will be consonant there- 
with. 

In the first place, it seems to me that a 
sense of serious responsibility towards the 
brutes ought to replace our ‘*‘ lady-and-the- 
nosegay’’ condition of zmsouciance. The 
‘*ages before morality’’ are at an end at 
last, even in this remote province of hu- 
man freedom. Of all the grotesque ideas 
which have imposed on us in the solemn 
phraseology: of divines and moralists, none 
is more absurd than the doctrine that our 
moral obligations stop short where the ob- 
ject of them does not happen to know them ; 
and assures us that, because the brutes can- 
not call us to account for our transgressions, 
nothing that we can do will constitue a 
transgression. ‘To absolve us from paying 
for a pair of boots because our bootmaker’s 
ledger had unluckily been burned, would 
be altogether a parallel lesson in morality. 
It is plain enough, indeed, that the crea- 
ture who is (as we assume) without a con- 
science or moral arbitrament, must always 
be exonerated from guilt, no matter what 
it may do of hurt or evil; and the judicial 
proceedings against and executions of 
oxen and pigs in the Middle Ages for man- 
slaughter were unspeakably absurd. But 
not less absurd, on the other side, is it to 
exonerate men, who fave consciences and 
free will, when they are guilty of cruelty 
to brutes, on the plea—not that ¢hey—but 
the brutes, are immoral and irresponsible. 

A moral being is not moral on one side 
of him only, but moral a@// round, and to- 
wards all who are above, beside, and 
beneath him ; just as a gentleman isa gen- 
tleman not only to the king but to the peas- 
ant; and asatruthful man speaks truth both 
tofriend and stranger. Just inthesame way 
the ‘‘ merciful man is merciful to his beast,” 
as he is merciful to the beggar at his gate. 
I may add that every noble quality is 
specially tested by its exhibition in those 
humbler directions wherein there is nothing 
to be gained by showing it, and nothing to 
be lost by contrary behavior. 

There is a passage from Jeremy Bentham, 
quoted in Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Common Place 
Book’’ and elsewhere, which will recur to 
many readersatthispoint. ‘* The day may 











come,”’ he says, ‘‘when the rest of the 
animal creation may acquire those rights 
which never could have been withheld from 
them but by the hand of tyranny. It may 
come one day to be recognized that the 
number of legs, the villosity of the skin, or 
the termination of the os sacrum are rea- 
sons insufficient for abandoning a sensitive 
being to the caprice of a tormentor. 
The question is not, Can they reason? or 
Can they speak ? but Can they suffer ?’’ 
Long before, Bentham, a greater mind, 
traveling along a nobler road of philosophy, 
laid down the canon which resolves the 
whole question. Bishop Butler affirmed 
that it was on the simple fact of a creature 
being SENTIENT—/.e. capable of pain and 
pleasure—that rests our responsibility to 
save it pain and give it pleasure. There is 
no evading this obligation, then, as regards 
the lower animals, by the plea that they 
are not moral beings. It is our morality, 
not theirs, which is in question. There are 
special considerations which in different 
cases may modify our obligation, but it is 


on such special reasons, not on the univer- ' 


sal non-moral nature of the brutes (as the 
old divines taught), that our exoneration 
must be founded ; and the onus lies on us 


‘ to show cause for each of them. 


The distinction between our duties to 
animals and our duties to our human fellow- 
creatures lies here. 
we are indeed forbidden to inflict avoid- 


But as regards the brutes, our duties stop 


As regards them both , 


there ; whereas, as regards men, they being | 


moral as well as sentient beings, our primary 
obligations towards them must concern 
their higher natures, and the preservation 
of the lives which those higher natures in- 
vest with a sanctity exclusively their own. 
Thus we reach che important conclusion 
that the infliction of avoidable pain is the 
supreme offense as regards the lower animals, 
but zo¢ the supreme offense as regards man. 
Sir Henry Taylor’s noble lines go to the 
very root of the question: 

“« Pain, terror, mortal agonies, which scare 

Thy heart in man, to brutes thou wilt not spare. 
Are theirs less sad and real? Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan; 
in brutes’ tis purely piteous.” 

Pain is the one supreme evil of the ex- 
istence of the lower animals ; an evil which 
(so far as we can see) has no countervailing 
good. As to death—a painless one, so far 


from being the supreme evil to them, is 
Thus instead of | 


often the truest mercy. 
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the favorite phrase of certain physiologists, 
that ‘* they would put hecatombs of brutes 
to torture to save the smallest pain of a 
man,’’ true ethics bid us regard man’s 
moral welfare only as of supreme import- 
ance, and anything which can injure #¢ 
(such, for example, as the practice, or sanc- 
tion of the practice, of cruelty) as the 
worst of evils, even if along with it should 
come a mitigation of bodily pain. On this 
subject the present Bishop of Winchester 
has made an admirable remark; viz., “ that 
it is true that man is superior to the beast, 
but the part of man which we recognize as 
such is his moral and spiritual nature. So 
far as his body and its pains are concerned, 
there is no particular reason for consider- 
ing them more than the body and bodily 
pains of a brute.” 

Of course, the ground is cut from under 
us in this whole line of argument by those 
ingenious thinkers who have recently dis- 
interred (with such ill-omened timeliness 
for the vivisection debate) Descartes’s sup- 
posed doctrine, that the appearance of 
pain and pleasure in the brutes is a mere 
delusion, and that they are only automata 
—‘* ;superior kind of marionettes which 
eat without pleasure, cry without pain, 
desire nothing, know nothing, and only 
simulate intelligence as a bee simulates a 
mathematician.’’ If this conclusion (on 
which modern science is to be congratu- 


lated!) be accepted, it follows of course 
able pain, because both alike are sentient. | 


that we should give no more consideration 
to the fatigue of a noble hunter than to the 
wood of a rocking-horse; and that the 
emotions a child bestows on its doll will be 
more serious than those we bestow on a 


_ dog who dies of grief on his master’s grave. 


Should it appear to us, however, on the 


, contrary (as it certainly does to me), that 


there is quite as good evidence that dogs 
and elephants reason as that certain physi- 
ologists reason, and a great deal better 
evidence that they—the animals—feel, we 
may, perhaps, dismiss the Cartesianism of 
the nineteenth century, and proceed with- 
out further delay to endeavor to define 
more particularly the fitting sentiment of 
man to sentient brutes. We have seen we 
ought to start with a distinct sense of some 
degree of moral responsibility as regards 
them. What shape should that sense as- 
sume? 

We have been in the habit of indulging 
ourselves in all manner of antipathies to 
special animals, some of them having, per- 
haps, their source and raison a’ étre in the 
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cestors, 
** When wild in woods the noble savage ran;” 


or those of a still earlier date, who were, 
as Mr. Darwin says, ‘‘ arboreal in their 
habits,’’ ere yet we had deserved the re- 
proach of having ‘‘ made ourselves tailless 
and hairless and multiplied folds to our 
brain.’’ Other prejudices, again, are mere 
personal whims, three-fourths of them being 
pure affectation. A man will decline to 
sit in a room with an inoffensive cat, and a 
lady screams at the sight of a mouse, which 
is infinitely more distressed at the rencontre 
than she. I have known an individual, 
otherwise distinguished for audacity, “ make 
tracks’’ across several fields to avoid a 
placidly ruminating cow. In our present 
stage of civilization these silly prejudices 
are barbarisms and anachronisms, if not 
vulgarisms, and should be treated like ex- 


hibitions of ignorance or childishness. For | 
our remote progenitors before mentioned, | 
tusky and hirsute, struggling for existence | 


with the cave bear and the mammoth in 
the howling wilderness of a yet uncultured 
world, there was no doubt justification for 
regarding the terrible beasts around them 
with the hatred which comes of fear. 


ages, and all its tribes are merely dwellers 
by sufferance in a vanquished province. 


Their position as regards us appeals to | 


every spark of generosity alight in our 


bosoms, and ought to make us ashamed of | 
our whims and antipathies towards beings | 


so humble. Shall man arrogate the title of 
‘‘lord of creation’’ and not show himself 
at the least don prince to his poor subjects? | 
It is not too much to ask that, even towards | 
wild animals, our feelings should be those of | 
royal clemency and indulgence—of pleasure 
in the beauty and grace of such of them as 
are beautiful ; of admiration for their num- 
berless wondrous instincts; of sympathy 
with their delight in the joys of the forest 
and the fields of air. Few, I suppose, of 
men with any impressionability can watch 
a lark ascending into the sky of a summer 
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But | 
the animal creation has been subdued for | 


days of our remote but not illustrious an- | never be anything else,—then let us wage 


| war upon them in loyal sort; and if we 
| catch any prisoners, deal with them chival- 
rously, or at least mercifully. This, indeed 
(to do justice to sportsmen, much as I dis- 
like their pursuit), I have always observed 
to be the spirit of the old-fashioned country 
gentleman, before the gross slaughtering of 
| battues and despicable pigeon-matches were 
heard of in the land. 

As to domestic animals, their demands 
on us, did we read them aright, are not so 
much those of petitioners for mercy as of 
rightful claimants of justice. We have 
caused their existence, and are responsibl« 
that they should be on the whole happy 
and not miserable. We take their services 
to carry our burdens, to enhance our pleas- 
ures, to guard our homes and our flocks. 
In the case of many of them, we accept the 
| fondest fidelity and an affection such as 
| human beings scarcely give once in a life- 
time. ‘They watch for us, work for us, 
bear often weary imprisonment and slavery 
| in our service, and not seldom mourn for 
| us with breaking hearts when we die. If 
| we conceive of an Arbiter sitting by and 
| watching alike our behavior and the poor 
| brutes’ toil and love, can we suppose he 
would treat it as merely a piece of generosity 
on our part, which we were free to leave 
| unfulfilled without blame, that we should 
| behave considerately to such an humble 
friend, supply him with food, water, and 
shelter, forbear to overwork him, and end 
his harmless life at last with the least possi- 
ble pain? Would he not demand it of us 
| as the simplest matter of justice ?* 

For those who accept the Darwinian 
theory, and believe that the relationship 
between man and the brutes is not only one 
| of similarity, but of actual kinship in blood, 
it would have seemed only natural that this 
| hew view should have brought forth a burst 
| of fresh sympathy and tenderness. If our 
| physical frames, with all their quivering 
| nerves and susceptibilities to a thousand 
| pains, be indeed only the four-footed crea- 
| ture’s body a little modified by develop- 
| ment; if our minds only overlap and tran- 





morning without some dim echo of the | 


feelings which inspired Shelley’s Ode. | 


This is, however, only a specially vivid 


instance of a sympathy which might be | 


almost universal, and which, so far as we 
learn to feel it, touches all nature for us 
with a magic wand. 

If we are compelled to fight with them, 
— if they are our natural enemies and can 


| 1] have endeavored elsewhere to work out this 

hypothesis of an umpire between man and brute, as 
a method of helping us to a solution of the problem 
of what are, and what are 4#%t, lawful actions on 
| our parts towards animals. The reader who may be 
| interested in the inquiry may obtain my pamphlet, 

the “Right of Tormenting,” at the office of the 

Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisec- 
| tion, 1 Victoria street, Westminster. 
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scend theirs, but are grown out of those 
humbler brains ; if all our moral qualities, 
our love and faith and sense of justice, be 


only their affection and fidelity and dim | 


sense of wrong extended into wider realms, 
—then we bear in ourselves the irresistible 
testimony to their claims on our sympathy. 
And if, like so many of the disciples of the 
same new philosophy, we are unhappy 
enough to believe that both man and brute 
when laid in the grave awake no more, then, 
above all, it would seem that this common 
lot of a few pleasures and many pains, to 
be followed by annihilation, would move 
any heart to compassion. In the great, 


silent, hollow universe in which these souls | 
believe themselves to stand, how base does | 
it seem to turn on the weaker, unoffending | 
beings around them and spoil their little | 


gleam of life and joy under the sun ! 
Nothing is more startling to me than the 

fact that some of the leading apostles of 

this philosophy, and even its respected 


author himself, should in one and the same | 
breath tell us that an ape, for example, is | 


actually our own flesh and blood, and that 
it is right and proper to treat apes after the 
fashion of Professors Munk and Goltz and 
Ferrier. These gentlemen, as regards the 
poor guadrumana, are ‘‘ rather more than 
kin, and rather less than kind.’’ 

For those who, whether they believe in 
Evolution or not, still hold faith in the ex- 


istence of a Divine Lord of man and brute, | 


the reasons for sympathy are, in another 
way, still stronger. That the Christian 
religion did not, from the first, like the 


Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Brahminist, impress 


its followers with the duty of mercy to the 
brutes—that it was left to a few tender- 


| tion we hold to creatures who have never 
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| done wrong is always found inexpressibly 
| touching. To be kind to them, and rejoice 
in their happiness, seems just one of the 
| few ways in which we can act a godlike part 
| in our little sphere, and display the mercy 
for which we hope in our turn. Whichever 
way we take it, I conceive we reach the 
same conclusion. The only befitting feel- 
ing for human beings to entertain towards 
brutes is—as the very word suggests—the 
feeling of Humanity ; or, as we may inter- 
| pret it, the sentiment of Sympathy, so far as 
| we can cultivate fellow-feeling ; of Pity, so 
| far as we know them to suffer; of Mercy, 
so far as we can spare their sufferings ; of 
Kindness and Benevolence, so far as it is 
in our power to make them happy. 

There is nothing fanatical about this 
humanity. It does not call on us to re- 
nounce any of the useful or needful avoca- 
tions of life as regards animals, but rather 
would it make the man imbued with it per- 
form them all the better. We assuredly 
need not, because we become humane, sac- 
rifice the higher life for the lower, as in the 
wondrous Buddhist parable so beautifully 
rendered in the “ Light of Asia,’’ where 
‘“Lord Buddha,’’ in one of his million 
lives, gives himself, out of pity, to be de- 
voured by a famishing tiger who cannot 
feed her cubs, and 


“the great cat’s burning breath 
Mix’d with the last sigh of such fearless love.’’ 


We need not even copy the sweet lady in 
the *‘ Sensitive Plant’? who made the bees 
_and moths and ephemeride her attend- 

ants: 


hearted saints, like St. Francis, to connect | 


the creatures in any way with the worship | 


of the Creator, and to the later develop- 
ment of Protestantism to formulate any 


doctrine on the subject of duty towards | 


them—is a paradox which would need much 
space to explain. Modern religion, at all 
events, by whatever name it is called, seems 
tending more and more to throw an addi- 
tional tender sacredness over our relations 
to the ‘‘ unoffending creatures which He’’ 
—their Maker—‘‘loves,’’ and to make us 
recognize a latent truth in the curiously 
hackneyed lines of Coleridge concerning 
him who ‘‘ prayeth best ’’ and also loveth 
best ** both man and bird and _ beast.” 
Where that great and far-reaching softener 
of hearts—the sense of our own failures 


and offenses—is vividly present, the posi- | 


** But all killing insects and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms, 
She bare in a basket of Indian woof 
Into the rough woods far aloof,— 


In a basket of grasses and wild-flowers full 
The softest her gentle hands could pull ; 
For the poor banish’d insects, whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent.” 


This is poetry not meant for practice, 
and yet even these hyperboles carry a 
breath as of Eden along with them. Of 
Eden, did I say? Nay, rather of the later 
Paradise for which the soul of the greatest 
of the prophets yearned, where ‘“‘ they 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.’’ 

I will not attempt here to define how the 
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sentiment of humanity to the brutes, thor- 
oughly ingrained into a man’s heart, would 
make him decide the question of field 
sports. My own impression is that it would 
lead him to abandon first, and with utter dis- 
gust, such wretched amusements as pigeon- | 
matches and battues of half-tame pheasants ; 
and later, those sports in which, as in fox- 
hunting and coursing and duck-shooting, 
the sympathy of the sportsman with his 
hounds and horse, or his greyhound or re- 
triever, is uppermost in his mind, to the 
exclusion of the wild and scarcely seen 
object of his pursuit. In nine kinds of 
such sports, I believe, out often, it is 
rather a case of ill-divided sympathy for 
animals than of lack of it which inspires | 
the sportsman ; and not many would find | 
enjoyment where neither horse nor dog had | 
part—like poor Robertson, of Brighton, | 
sitting for hours in a tub in a marsh to 
shoot wild duck, and counting the period | 
so spent as ‘‘ hours of delight !’’ 
But there is one practice respecting | 
which the influence of such a sentiment of 
humanity as we have supposed must have 
an unmistakable result. It must put an | 
absolute stop to vivisection. To accustom 
ourselves and our children to regard ani- 
mals with sympathy, to beware of giving | 
them pain, and rejoice when it is possible 
for us to give them pleasure ; to study their 
marvelous instincts, and trace the dawnings 
of reason in their sagacious acts ; to accept 
their services and their affection, and give 
them in return such pledges of protection 
as our kind words and caresses—to do this, | 
and then calmly consent to hand them over 
to be dissected alive—this is too monstrous | 
to be borne. De deux choses Pune. Either | 
we must cherish animals—and then we 
must abolish vivisection—or we must sanc- 
tion vivisection ; and then, for very shame’s 
sake, and lest we poison the springs of pity | 
and sympathy in our breasts and the breasts 
of our children, we must renounce the | 
ghastly farce of petting or protecting ani- | 
mals, and pretending to recognize their 
noble and lovable qualities. If love and 
courage and fidelity, lodged in the heart of | 
a dog, have no claim on us to prevent us | 
from dissecting that heart even while yet it | 
beats with affection; if the human-like | 
intelligence working in a monkey’s brain 
do not forbid (but rather invite) us to mu- 
tilate that brain, morsel by morsel, till the 
last glimmering of mind and playfulness 
die out in dullness and death; if this be 
so, then, in Heaven’s name, let us at least | 


| tion.”’ 
| regards such a creature as a dog, and would, 


| ing and homely phraseology. 
| simple idea of dealing with a living, con- 


| wilds of Connemara,”’ 


have done with our cant of ‘‘ humanity,”’ 
and abolish legislative acts and dissolve 
our bands of mercy and our three hun- 
dred societies for the prevention of cruelty 


| throughout the world. 


The idea of vivisection, to use the phrase 
of its three thousand advocates who memo- 


| rialized Sir Richard Cross, rests on the 
| conception of an animal—a dog, for ex- 


ample—as ‘‘a carnivorous creature, valu- 


_able for purposes of research ;”’ a mechan- 
| ism, in short, of nerves and muscles, bones 


and arteries, which, as they add, it would 
be a pity to ‘‘ withdraw from investiga- 
The crass materialism which thus 


doubtlesss, if its followers spoke out, be 
found similarly to regard a man, is at the 
opposite pole of thought and feeling from 
the recognition of the animal in its higher 
nature as an object of our tenderness and 
sympathy. We cannot hold both views at 


| once. If we take the higher one, the lower 


must become abhorrent in our eyes. There 
is—there ought to be—no question in the 


| matter of a little more ora little less of 


torture, or of dispute whether anesthetics, 


| when they can be employed, usually effect 
_complete and final, or only partial and 


temporary, insensibility; or of whether 


| such processes as putting an animal into a 


stove over a fire till it expires in ten or 


| twenty minutes ought to be called ‘‘ baking 


it alive,’’ or described by some less distress- 
It is the 


scious, sensitive, and intelligent creature, 
as if it were dead and senseless matter 
against which the whole spirit of true hu- 
manity revolts. It is the notion of such 


| absolute despotism as shall justify, not 
| merely taking life, but converting the 
| entire existence of the animal into a mis- 


fortune, which we denounce as a brutal 


_ misconception of the relations between the 


higher and the lower creatures, and an 
utter anachronism in the present stage of 
human moral feeling. A hundred years 
ago, had physiologists frankly avowed that 
they recognized no claims on the part of 
the brutes which should stop them from 
torturing them, they would have been only 
on the level of their contemporaries. But 
to-day they are behind the age; aye, sixty 
years behind the legislature and the poor 
Irish gentleman who ‘“‘ ruled the houseless 
ana had the glory 
of giving his name to Martin’s Act. How 
their claim for a ‘‘ free vivisecting table’ 
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may be looked back upon a century to come | 
we may, perhaps, foretell with no great | 
chance of error. In his last book, pub- | 
lished ten years ago, Sir Arthur Helps | 
wrote these memorable words: 

‘«It appears to me that the advancement 
of the world is to be measured by the 
increase of humanity and the decrease of 
cruelty. Iam convinced that if 
an historian were to sum the gains and 
losses of the world at the close of each 
recorded century, there might be much 
which was retrograde in other aspects of | 
human life and conduct, but nothing could | 
show a backward course in humanity.”’ As | 
I have said ere now, the battle of mercy, 
like that of freedom, 





* once begun, 
Though often lost, is always won.” 


Even should all the scientific men in 


| Europe unite in a resolution that ‘* vivisec- 


tion is necessary,’’ just as all the Domini- 
cans would have united three hundred 
years ago to resolve that autos da fé were 
‘* necessary,” or as all the lawyers and 


magistrates that the peine forte et dure was 


‘* necessary,’’ or, as our fathers would have 
done, that hanging for forgery was ‘* neces- 
sary,’’ yet the ‘‘ necessity’’ will disappear 
in the case of the scientific torture of ani- 
mals as in all the rest. The days of vivi- 


| section are numbered. 
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By Frances E. WADLEIGH. 


CHAPTER IV. | 
THE next day was Saturday, and accord- 
ing to a custom established on Felix Tre- 
vifio’s wedding-day, the whole Trevifio 
family, including Felix’s three little children, 
dined at Cushing Elms. As they sat at 
the dinner-table, Tomasita glanced around 
and saw that there were just thirteen at 
table, Mr. and Mrs. Trevifio, Felix and his 
wife, Haldane (Mr. Trevifio’s second son, 
an Anglican priest), Carlota, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haldane, Edith, Tomasita, Daisy, Mrs. 
Maxwell, and Carleton. When the coffee 
was served, and it was time to leave the 

table, Tomasita said to Carleton: 

‘* Have you seen my little boy yet ?”’ 

‘“No; I understand he is ill.’’ 

‘*He was this morning, but Benita has 
taken him into the conservatory now; I 
would like to show him to you, poor little 
fellow !”’ 

Carleton sat directly opposite Tomasita, 
with Daisy and Mrs. Felix Trevifio on his 
right and left; Haldane Trevifio sat on 
one side of Tomasita, and Edith on the 
other. The latter looked up in surprise 
when she heard Tomasita mention her 
child, and then glanced at her opposite 
neighbor, Felix’s wife, as if to say—*‘ how 
absurd for her to pretend to care for the 
boy!’ Carleton saw and understood the 
look, and he was less favorably impressed 
with Edith than ever. 

‘* Jealous of her brother’s widow !’’ was 





his mental comment, and he said eagerly : 


‘*T see you have finished your coffee ; 
shall we go now? There is no ceremony 
at these family dinners.’’ 

“In a moment,’’ replied Tomasita, pre- 
tending to sip coffee from her empty cup ; 
then added, in the most unpremeditated, 
natural manner, “ Oh, Miss Daisy, will you 
—are you done your dinner ?”’ 

‘* Yes, quite,’’ replied Daisy, who had 
also noted the contempt with which Edith 
had treated Tomasita, and felt sorry for her ; 
‘** can I do anything for you ?”’ 

‘*T hate to trouble you, but i 

‘No trouble ; what is it ?”’ 

‘* Will you be kind enough to come round 
here just one minute ?”’ 

And in an instant Daisy left the table ; 
as soon as she was fairly out of her chair, 
Tomasita slowly rose and meeting Daisy at 
the foot of the table signaled to Carleton 
to join them, and then led the way to the 
conservatory. 

‘“‘That is a queer performance!’’ ex- 
claimed Haldane Trevifio to Edith. 

‘* Perhaps she is superstitious and has just 
discovered that there were thirteen at table,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell in jest. 

‘©Then why summon Daisy so mysteri- 
ously ?’’ cried Annie, Felix’s wife. 

‘* Because, for some unknown reason, she 
wishes harm to come to Daisy,’’ answered 
Edith as savagely as was possible for so 
gentle agirl. ‘If you had ever lived in 
the Spanish Islands, Annie, you would 
know that the negroes and many of the 
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white people firmly believe that if thirteen 
sit at table some misforture will happen 
to the first one who leaves it.’’ 

‘¢ How heathenish !’’ said Haldane. 

“‘ Surely your sister-in-law is not so cred- 
ulous !*’ exclaimed Annie. 

‘* It is hard to tell which is the more so,— 
Tomasita, or her nurse, Benita !’’ 

‘I think they both hold me responsible 
for little Arthur’s affliction,’’ said Mr. Hal- 
dane, ‘‘ because I have no faith in jum- 
bies.”’ 

‘‘In what ?’’ asked Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘*Jumbies, evil spirits. When Arthur 
was baptized (because of his illness it was 
done in his mother’s room), I would not 
allow the clergyman to commence the ser- 
vice until Benita, sorely against her will, 
had removed all the lilacs with which the 
mantle and tables were loaded.”’ 

‘* Ts the odor of lilacs poisonous ?’’ asked 
Annie. 

‘‘Oh,no! But it is regarded in some of 
the islands as a hag-bush, a charm against 
evil spirits. Of course, in so solemn a 
thing as the sacrament of baptism, I could 
not permit a heathen superstition to have 
any part.’’ 

‘*Now Mr. Haldane!’ exclaimed his 
wife reproachfully. ‘‘ You strain outa gnat 
and swallow a camel! Do you remember 
how patiently you and Dr. Clarke waited 
for Benita to run out and fill the bowl, 
which we were obliged to use as font, with 
rain-water instead of spring-water ?”’ 

‘¢ You can hardly call that a superstition, 
my dear,’’ answered he good-naturedly. 
‘** Benita gave a reason for that, and a very 
beautiful one. She said that rain-water was 
pirer because it came directly from the 
sky.” 

‘© A very beautiful idea !” answered Mrs, 
Maxwell. ‘‘I can sympatize with that, for 
I was careful to have my two children, 
Mary and Carleton, baptized in water from 
the river Jordan.” 

“Are you sure it was Jordan water? 
May be some one ’? began Felix Tre- 
vifio mischievously. 

‘* May besome one fooled me? No, no! 
I bottled the water at the river’s brink with 
my own hands! ‘Try again, Felix, if you 
persist in being doubtful Thomas.”’ 

“T’ll give it up, Mrs. Maxwell! To re- 
turn to our muttons: do you believe, Uncle 
Norris, that your daughter-in-law credits all 
these old-wives’ fables ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Felix, Ido. Don’t you, Edith ?’’: 

‘*Indeed I do! Neither she nor little, 
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Arthur are ever without a few jumby-beads 
somewhere about them; the jumbies are 
supposed to be very fond of these beads, or 
rather seeds, and will not injure their 
wearer.” 

‘*Mr. Haldane lets Arthur wear them,’’ 
said his wife. 

‘*Why not? They are pretty and please 
the poor child. I do not intend to crusade 
against wind-mills.’’ 

‘*Oh, those beads you gave my Minnie 
are the ‘ jumby-beads’ !’’ said Annie mer- 
rily. ‘*’Then Minnie shall wear them day 
and night.’”’ 

‘“When I was little, we called them 
‘spooks,’’’ added Edith, ‘‘and had the 
most implicit faith in their virtue.” 

‘* What do they look like?”’ asked Mrs. 
Maxwell. 

‘*They are about as large as a pea,”’ 
answered Edith. 

‘‘That’s definite!’ was Haldane Tre- 
viiio’s aside. 

** You are right !’’ replied Edith. ‘* They 
are about this size, then.’’ And she made a 
little ball of cake-crumbs, “ hard as ivory 
almost, and of a vivid scarlet color with a 
small black dot at the eye. It is the seed 
of the wild tamarind.” 

** Are those beads you gave Lizzie ‘jum- 
by-beads’ too?’’ asked Annie. 

‘I believe not. Tomasita can 
you.” 

This brief conversation prejudiced Mrs. 
Maxwell against the stranger, and when she 
returned home that evening she repeated it 
all to Carleton, who only said : 

‘I did not think you so uncharitable, 
mother. Those Haldanes dislike Mrs. 
Arthur ae 

“ce Why he 

‘‘ For one thing, because she is not, like 
themselves, a full-blooded Briton et 

‘* Neither are the young Trevifios, and I 
am sure Mr. and Mrs. Haldane are fond 
enough of ¢hem.”’ 

** We don’t know what they would be if 
Carlota, instead of Tomasita, had married 
their oldest son. You know an English- 
man’s oldest son is usually more to him than 
any of his other children, being his heir. 
Arthur was heir to a fine fortune, and as he 
was of excellent family he could have made 
a fine match if he had married in England. 
They have never forgiven Tomasita for 
marrying him; that is really her only 
crime.’’ 

‘* Who told you all that ?”’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Arthur herself id 


tell 





**O-h!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Maxwell sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Yes, in the conservatory, after dinner. 
She said, frankly enough, that her hus- 
band’s family, especially Edith, were not 
her friends, and begged me to judge her 
for myself; not lend too ready an ear to 
all I heard.” 

The night was chilly, and there was a 
fire in the broad, low grate. Mrs. Max- 
well sat before it half buried in a deep 
easy-chair, her feet on the polished brass 
fender; Guy (Carleton’s magnificent St. 
Bernard dog) sitting beside her with his 
tawny head on her knee; she looked and 
felt thoroughly comfortable until her son’s 
last words startled her. Dropping the 
Japanese screen she had been holding be- 
tween her face and the glowing coals, she 
hastily asked, ‘‘Does she know you are 
engaged to Daisy ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so; I make no secret of 
it. Can’t a fellow have friends, even if he 
is engaged ?”’ laughed Carleton. 

‘*Friends? Yes. But, my boy, beware 
of that woman ; she is a designing creature, 
and will make trouble for you yet!’ 

‘*Pshaw! mother dear,’’ replied Carle- 
ton, perching himself on the arm of Mrs. 
Maxwell’s chair, and throwing his arm lov- 
ingly around her; ‘the ‘designing crea- 
ture’ can’t do that.’’ 

‘* Don’t be too confident.”’ 

‘¢She shall not, then! Why, I wouldn’t 
exchange my little Yankee sweetheart for 
every Spanish girl that ever lived! Besides, 
all this confidence on Mrs. Tomasita’s part 
was made to Daisy too; the three of us 
were together, and she addressed the most 
of her conversation to Daisy.’’ 

“ What does she think ?”” 

“* Daisy? Just as 1 do——”’ 

“© Of course !’’ 

Carleton laughed, and continued: 

‘“©That Mrs. Arthur is not a bundle of 
faults or a thoroughly despicable woman, 
but that Edith Haldane has altered wonder- 
fully since her school-days, grown cold, 
selfish, jealous, and perhaps malicious.’’ 

Mrs. Maxwell was wise enough to drop 
the subject and pretend to be convinced ; 
she had no idea of aiding Tomasita in her 
efforts to seem a martyr ; she knew, too well, 
that ‘* pity melts the mind to love.” 

Daisy Kenrick was the girl of all others 
whom she would have chosen for her son’s 
wife, and anything or anybody that seemed 
to interfere with her found little,favor in 
Mrs. Maxwell’s eyes. Young, rich, hand- 
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some, manly, Carleton Maxwell was very 
popular with women of all ages ; and more 
than once his mother had feared that this 
bewitching girl or that over-willing widow 
would capture him ; even after his engage- 
ment to Daisy was announced, there were 
one or two girls who seemed to regard him 
as still ‘‘in the market,’’ and thereby won 
his mother’s hearty dislike. 

Mrs. Maxwell was left a widow when her 
children, Carleton and Mary, were but four 
and five years old, and as her brothers and 
her husband’s found that she was deter- 
mined to rear her boy without their aid or 
advice they at once decided that their 
nephew would be either a molly-coddle, a 
tyrant, or a reckless spendthrift; and I 
really believe they were disappointed that 
he did not fulfill their predictions. Mrs. 
Maxwell understood human nature very 
well ; she knew that Carl would be much 
more readily influenced by those who were 
not his nominal or legal guardians than by 
any uncle who might be privileged to ques- 
tion and lecture at all times and upon all 
subjects. Her near neighbor, José Tre- 
vifio, had been her husband’s friend, and 
was a man whom she heartily respected, 
while her feeling for Mrs. Trevifio was a 
shade warmer than for her own sisters, who, 
by the way, were not blessed with amiable 
dispositions or generous natures, and she 
silently but steadily encouraged Carl in his 
intimacy at Cushing Elms; at the same 
time doing all that her warm heart could 
suggest to make Felix and Haldane 
thoroughly at home in her house. 

So, though Carleton had the deepest love 
for his mother and the utmost respect for 
her wishes, he was by no means under pet- 
ticoat government. 

The ensuing day, Sunday, both Mrs. 
Maxwell and her son were surprised to see 
Tomasita follow Mr. and Mrs. Haldane into 
church ; they had supposed that she was 
reared in her father’s faith, nominal faith, 
that is, for Renato Vangas had little respect 
for and less belief in the Christian religion ; 
though he was quite ready to swear eternal 
hatred to all Protestants, it would have 
sorely puzzled him to tell you what were 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless she was a Protestant. There 
was another person who did not expect to 
see Tomasita in St. Philip’s that morning, 
—Haldane Trevifio, the assistant minister ; 
but, unfortunately for her vanity, Mrs. 
Arthur Haldane was unconscious of the 





| effect her appearance produced ; uncon- 
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scious that two good-looking young men 
were thinking more of her than they should 
have been, and that the wonder whether 
she was a lax Romanist, a Protestant, ora 
Nothingarian was present in their minds 
when prayer and praise should have held 
supreme sway. 

When service was over, Tomasita man- 
aged to join Daisy before they left the 
church, so that Carleton walked with the 
two instead of with Daisy alone, as he 
would have preferred. 

‘* Did you like our rector’s sermon, Mrs. 
Haldane?” asked Carl. 

“* Ye-es, pretty well. To be honest, I 
do not care for lectures or sermons, so you 
must not expect me to be very enthusiastic.”’ 

**You would like Haldane Trevijio’s 
sermons better than the rector’s,’’ said 
Daisy. 

‘<Ts he eloquent ?”’ 

*¢ Hardly eloquent, I think ; he is terse, 
emphatic, and, above all, brief; I never 
knew him to preach over twenty-five minutes, 
rarely that long.” 

**Sensible man! He knows when to 
stop,’’ cried Tomasita. 

‘* Yes, he does. He says that very few 
people can remember much of a long dis- 
course, and that if he has a text which re- 
quires an hour’s speaking to explain, he 
prefers to make three sermons of it,” added 
Carleton. 

‘« This is the first American church you’ ve 
been in, isn’t it?’ asked Daisy. 

‘* Ves, it’s a pretty little church too.”’ 

*« Do you know, Mrs. Haldane, I fancied 
that you were a Romanist,’’ ventured Carl. 

‘*[ am not surprised. My father’s family 
have always been Catholics, but he was 
careful that I should not be one.” 

‘* Is he a Protestant ?’’ asked Daisy. 

“Oh,no! But ”? Here Tomasita hesi- 
tatedfor an instant. She looked around to be 
sure that no one, save Daisy and Carleton, 
could hear her next words, and then added, 
in a low, confidential tone, “‘ From my very 
earliest hours, I was destined to be my 
cousin Arthur’s wife.”’ 

**I never knew that !”’ exclaimed Daisy. 

** Hush! None of the Haldanes suspect 
it, and I would not have them know it for 
the world ; you two are the first and only 
people, except my father and Benita, to 
whom I have ever spoken on the subject ; 
but I feel that you are disposed to think 
kindly of me, so | want you to know a 
little of my true life. You will keep my 
secrets ?”’ 





Carleton and Daisy promised to do so, 
and she continued ; 

‘*My father has always been poor, and 
he would fain have me escape the cares that 
have been his bane ; my cousin Arthur was 
his grandfather Culverwell’s heir, as you 
know; and when I was a tiny little girl 
papa used to call me Mrs. Arthur. You 
have never seen my father, so you cannot 
imagine what a masterful man he is; I 
always stood in awe of him, though [ loved 
him dearly, and if he had told me I was to 
marry the king of the Sandwich Islands I 
should have considered it a settled thing. 
Arthur never saw me until I was grown ; 
then he found me, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, an English-looking girl and a Prot- 
estant. When he proposed to me, I no 
more thought of saying ‘ No’ to him than 
you. Miss Daisy, think of marrying your 
step-father! Fortunately, I liked him, but 
had I despised him I should still have married 
him ie 

‘Oh, no !”’ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Daisy, you don’t know Re- 
nato Vangas!’’ answered Tomasita, half- 
laughing, half-sad. ‘If I had half his 
determination, half his will-power, I would 
be a different creature.” 

‘* Was your father unkind to you ?”’ asked 
Carleton. 

‘*Unkind! No, indeed,*Mr. Maxwell! 
In minor matters I was always allowed my 
own way; I queened it over the servants, 
I went and came as I pleased, provided that 
Benita accompanied me, and that I visited 
or entertained only such and such people. 
Papa was foolishly indulgent about most 
things; with him I was all. Here I am— 
Arthur’s widow.’’ Anda little sigh escaped 
‘Yomasita, which was not without its effect 
upon those for whose benefit it arose. 

“It must seem very different to you now,” 
Daisy exclaimed sympathetically. 

‘* Yes, but I cannot complain ; uncle and 
aunt are very kind. Edith is a litthe—just 
a little—jealous sometimes, I think. ‘The 
trouble between us now comes from that 
very thing. One of her English lovers, 
Percy Nevin, was polite to me,—he is a 
born flirt, by the way,—and as he did not 
propose to her before we left, she seems to 
think that I captured him; whereas the 
truth is that he was poor, had literally 
nothing, and no expectations, and was too 
modest to ask her father for her; at least, 
that is my opinion.” 

**Nevin? Nevin ?’’ 


repeated Daisy 
thoughtfully. 


‘*T never heard that name ; 
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Edith has never alluded to him in my 
presence.’’ This last a little indignantly. 

Carleton detected the slight to herself 
that Daisy’s words implied, and laughingly 
exclaimed : 

‘«There’s ome of her secrets that Miss 
Haldane has not confided to you, Daisy. 
For my part, I must say I cannot fancy her 
as being very confidential with any one ; she 
seems, to me, very reserved.”’ 

“You are right, Mr. Maxwell. Edith 
and Beatrice are very reserved, thoroughly 
self-contained. Until I became accustomed 
to my cousins’ ways, their quiet independ- 
ence of character, so unlike my own effu- 
siveness, chilled me to the soul; now, how- 
ever, I hardly notice it,’’ answered Toma- 
sita. 

‘¢Edith and Carlota are unlike,’’ was 
Daisy’s apparently irrelevant remark. 

‘© Ah!’’ laughed Tomasita. 
have already discovered my preference? I 
suppose it is the Spanish blood in us that 
makes me feel so drawn towards Miss Tre- 
vifio.”’ 

‘* You may well love Carlota. She is just 
the dearest girl in the world, isn’t she, 
Carl ?’’ replied Daisy. 

‘* Yes, we are all fond of her.’’ 

‘*Tut, tut, Mr. Maxwell!’’ interrupted 
Tomasita hastily. ‘* Don’t say shat !"’ 

‘¢ Why not ?’’ queried Daisy and Carleton 
in surprise. 

‘‘That she is the ‘dearest girl in the 
world?’ Is not somebody else that to 
you.” 

Daisy laughed heartily, and answered : 

“I’m not one bit jealous. I don’t 
believe that vice enters into my compo- 
sition,” 

‘*T should hope not! Of all senseless 
feelings, that is chief. Instead of being an 
evidence of love, I consider it a sure sign 
that love, lacking faith, is very weak, in- 
deed,’’ was Carleton’s decision. 

**You are lucky, Miss Daisy. If you 
had a Spaniard for a fiancé, he would sing 
a different song. But tell me truly,’’ con- 
tinued Tomasita, sinking her voice a little, 
in a mock-mysterious manner, ‘‘has he 
never shown the least bit of jealousy of any 
of your former lovers? Does he vs 

‘*T never had any lovers. Friends, of 
course, but never a declaration of love 
from any other man. I don’t believe any 
girl ought to have but one—the accepted— 
offer of marriage; if she conducts herself 
properly, she will not encourage any one to 
ask a question of that sort, and, of course, 


‘* Then you | 


no man—r, at any rate, not one in ten thou- 
sand—is going to propose without some 
hope of acceptance.”’ 

‘Tomasita looked sharply at Daisy, as she 
gave utterance to this honest—too honest— 
expression of her opinion; an opinion, by 
the way, which the girl not only really 
held, but had always acted up to. 

‘* The little fool !’’ said Tomasita to her- 
self. ‘*Does she mean such idiocy! If 
she wants to hold her lover, she is taking 
a queer way to do it. But, perhaps, she 
is deeper than I think ; perhaps she knows 
with whom she has to deal, and therefore 
assumes this innocent, unworldly air.’ 
Then aloud: ‘‘ Mr. Maxwell, you surely 
realize how fortunate you are! So few 
men can flatter themselves that they are 
really the first who ever whispered words of 
love in their charmer’s ear. So few girls 
can reach early womanhood without having, 
even in spite of themselves, roused feelings 
of admiration and envy in more than one 
man’s breast.’’ 

The words sounded like a compliment to 
Daisy, but the tone in which they were 
uttered gave Carleton certain uncomfort- 
able sensations. Could it be, he asked 
himself, just for one instant, that Daisy 
was not the spotless pearl he fancied her, 
but only a waxen bead that had deceived 
no eye but his? But the unworthy whisper 
hardly fluttered into life before it died for 
want of innate vigor. Nevertheless it had 
existed ; and it left its trace. : 

‘Then I suppose you had your share of 
attention in your maiden days. Was Mr. 
Haldane, your husband, ever jealous ?” And 
in so saying, Daisy thought that she was 
implying a compliment to Tomasita, and 
asking a very innocent question. She was 
astonished, therefore, to see a blush pass 
over her face, succeeded in an instant by a 
livid pallor. ‘‘I—I beg your pardon if I 
asked fe 

‘“No, no! It was not that!’’ gasped 
Tomasita. “I felt ill, faint.’’ 

‘*Pray take my arm, Mrs. Haldane,”’ 
exclaimed Carleton hastily. ‘*We have 
but a few steps to go before we reach the 
Elms.”’ 

And Tomasita accepted the proffered 
support with a faint murmur of thanks. 
When Edith saw her enter Mr. Treviiio’s 
grounds, languidly hanging on Carleton’s 
arm, she looked at her with undisguised 
contempt, and said to Carlota, who was 
standing beside her on the porch: 

‘*See there! She has begun her evil 
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work already. Daisy will rue the day she 
ever saw my dear cousin.”’ 

Tomasita went directly to her room, and 
when dinner was announced sent Benita 
to say that she was too ill to come down. 

** Now, Edith,’’ exclaimed Carlota, “ you 
see she is really ill! You were unjust.’’ 

“Ill! No morethanIlam. There will 
be no men at dinner to-day except your 
father and mine, therefore she will lose 
nothing by keeping up the farce. She is 
as sly as Joey B. proclaimed himself to 
be.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

GILBERT Ormspy, Daisy Kenrick’s step- 
father, disliked and envied the Trevifio 
family in about equal measure. A man of 
small mind and narrow prejudices, he dis- 
liked José Trevifio because he wasof foreign 
birth and, on his father’s side, a Spaniard ; 
because he was so thorough a gentleman 
that he was at ease even when in the em- 
barrassing discussions that had once or 
twice taken place between them relative to 
Daisy ; because he was held in high esteem 
by men who held Ormsby in contempt ; 
and for numerous other equally cogent rea- 
sons which were also grounds for envy. 
Ormsby and his sister were waifs; who 
their parents were they never knew, though 
they pretended that their father had been a 
sea-captain lost at sea in their earliest in- 
fancy. José Trevifio’s mother, a Cushing, 
belonged to one of the best of New Eng- 
land families, and from her he had inherited 
his present home, the Cushing Elms, an 
ante-Revolutionary house surrounded by a 
few acres of well-kept land, and taking its 
name from three of the handsomest elm- 
trees in Massachusetts, which reared their 
venerable heads a little to the right of the 
spacious red-brick mansion. The moderate 
fortune which Ormsby now possessed he 
had amassed by his own shrewdress, ‘‘ un- 
scrupulous cunning,’’ some called it; but 
he was by no means proud of having been 
a ‘*self-made man.”’ 

He was fond of his wife, and foolishly so 
of his seven children, and had always been 
a good brother to ‘‘ Miss Melissa,’’ as Miss 
Ormsby was invariably called ; but here his 
affection died out. I doubt if he had even 
felt a faint thrill of love for any other 
animate or inanimate object. 

As a lawyer, he had the reputation of 
being almost unequaled for his ability to 
take advantage of every quirk, quibble, and 
technicality in his client’s behalf; there- 
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fore his services were in constant requisi- 
tion, not alone to defend a man whose in- 
nocence was more than dubious, but also by 
honest men whose enemies were assailing 
them on the supposition that technicalities 
or absurd precedents would win the day in- 
stead of strict justice. These latter cases, 
where Ormsby was compelled to fight law- 
yers as shrewd in his line as he was, were 
those in which he took most delight; the 
meeting of Greek and Greek was his ele- 
ment. 

Just. about the time of the Haldanes’ 
arrival at Cushing Elms, an unjust lawsuit 
was brought against José Treviiio ; it was 
concerning the sale of a house, and the 
purchaser, fancying that he could prove 
irregularities in the title-deed, demanded 
that his money be refunded and the pro- 
perty since then damaged by a reckless 
tenant taken back by Trevifio. Although 
there were no real grounds for this suit, as 
was eventually proven, the case demanded 
delicate manipulation on both sides, and 
the lawyers engaged for the prosecution 
were just the ones to work it for their client’s 
benefit. 

Ormsby heard ef this suit in its earliest 
hours and his fingers tingled; it was just 
what he enjoyed, and for a few brief hours 
he hoped to have been engaged in it. His 
pet enemy, Jennison, got the job, however, 
and he sadly resigned all thought of it. 
He suspected the light esteem in which 
Trevifio held him, and never for an instant 
dreamed that he would be employed by the 
defense ; therefore he was equally surprised 
and delighted when Trevifio came to him 
and requested him to undertake the case. 

**T do not know of any one in the State,” 
said Trevifio, with perfect sincerity, ‘‘ ex- 
cept yourself, who is in any way a match 
for Jennison. If you cannot outwit him 
and expose the cheat, then no man can.”’ 

It was entirely beyond Ormsby’s power 
to comprehend that such a statement could 
be exactly true, and yet, in the speaker’s 
opinion, be rather the reverse of a compli- 
ment. He could not understand that it 
might, in some people’s minds, be a low 
sort of acumen that was devoted to out- 
scheming a schemer. 

‘*Mr. Treviiio, I feel equally honored 
and flattered by your confidence, and if it 
is within the power of mortal man to quash 
this suit I will do it,’’ was Ormsby’s hearty 
answer. 

And, by dint of some hard work and 
considerable strategy, Ormsby’s client came 
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off victorious, to the surprise of nedrly all 
concerned, and to the discomfiture of Jen- 
nison. 

This lawsuit was for some days a subject 
of discussion at Cushing Elms. Felix 
Trevifio told his father that in employing a 
lawyer to oppose Jennison he was only 
‘*throwing good money after bad.”’ 

‘‘T hope you'll gain it, father,’’ was Hal- 
dane Trevifio’s remark; “but it seems a 
pity to have to oppose one knave by em- 
ploying another.”’ 

‘* Probably the two lawyers are in league, 
in secret, and you and your opponent will 
both be fleeced,’’ suggested Mr. Haldane. 

‘* No, indeed !” interposed Daisy. ‘* Mr. 
Ormsby hates this Jennison, and / think— 
though, being only a girl, perhaps my opin- 
ion isn’t worth much—that my worthy 
step-father will be successful. He is very 
shrewd, and his enmity to Jennison will be 
a special incentive for him.’’ 

These and other remarks about Ormsby 
aroused Tomasita’s curiosity. If the whole 
Treviiio family spoke ill of this man, and 
even Daisy had no good word for him, 
then, she said to herself, perhaps he would 


find favor in her eyes, perhaps in him she’ 


would find one friend, for was not she, too, 
a Pariah in the estimation of the Trevifios ? 

In a day or two after she heard Ormsby 
thus spoken of, Tomasita asked Daisy how 
soon she expected to go into the city, 
adding, ‘‘I have a little, a very little, 
shopping to do, and, as I know nothing 
about Boston, I must ask some one to be 
my guide. I feel freer to ask you than 
Miss Trevifio, and as for Edith——’’ A 
shrug of the shoulders completed the sen- 
tence. ‘*You frequently go in to see 
your mamma, I know, and, as I don’t wish 
to intrude “here, I will sit in the car- 
riage ‘a . 

‘*Nonsense! It will be no ‘ intrusion.’ 
I will be glad to have you call on her with 
me. I know that etiquette requires her to 
make the first call, but I hope you will over- 
look that; mamma makes very few visits, 
pays no formal calls whatever, or e 

‘*Pray don’t mention it! I will be only 
too glad to meet her in any way. But is 
she an invalid? You say she makes few 
visits.”’ 

‘*N-o; her health is tolerably good. 
But she has a large family,—seven children, 
—of whom the oldest is only twelve.” 

‘Dear me! Of course she can't go out 
much! Are they all hers, or was Mr. 








Ormsby a widower when she married him ?” 
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‘* No, they are all hers ; my half-brothers 
and sisters.’’ 

**So odd that you never mentioned 
them ?”’ 

‘*T presume it does seem so, but, unfor- 
tunately, we are not on the best of terms. 
Their father does not love me any more 
than Ido him, and I believe that his sister, 
Miss Melissa, really considers me the incar- 
nation of all unpleasant qualities.’’ 

‘* Does she live with your mamma?”’ 

‘Yes, and rules her witha rod of iron.’’ 

‘* And rules the children too ?”’ 

‘Alas! no. I wish she did. No one 
rules them; they govern themselves, their 
doting parents, their aunt, the servants, and 
try to lord it over one another. Oh, it isa 
queer household! One of them, Bartlett, 
is partly deaf, which makes him hard to 
get on with, and one of the twins, Her- 
mione, has genuine spasms if her whims are 
not instantly humored.”’ 

‘* Which of the seven do you like best ?”’ 

‘* Well, little Fanny—the baby, a two- 
year old—is at a very interesting age, and 
I am really fond of her; Clausina, too, is a 
nice child.’’ 

**Clausina? Is he a boy, or is she a 
girl ?”’ 

**She is a girl,” replied Daisy, laugh- 
ing. ; 

‘* What an uncommon name.”’ 

**It is; the Ormsbys like queer names. 
The oldest boy is named Orestes, and the 
little twins are Proserpine and Hermione. 
The eldest girl, Maggie, is named after me.” 

‘*That is very singular! Two sisters, 
half-sisters I should say, bearing the same 
name! If you lived at home, it might 
cause some confusion but that you are nick- 
named Daisy.’’ 

“That was what papa called me ; mamma 
never has called me Daisy in her life. To 
her I used to be Maggie until Mr. Ormsby 
insisted that he had as good a right to name 
his first daughter for her mother as John 
Kenrick, my father, had; so, now, to all 
the Ormsbys, I am ‘ Mag,’ a name I utterly 
detest,” replied Daisy energetically. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose your father had married a second 
time, and your step-mother taught every 
one at home to call you ‘ Tom,’ how would 
you like it?”’ 

‘Like it !’’ exclaimed Tomasita, with set 


teeth. ‘I'd kill her!’’ 
Daisy’s wrath evaporated, and she 
laughed. 


‘Oh, no! Killing people has gone out 
of fashion.’’ 
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*«T’d do something. 1 would not allow 
any one to insult me so.”’ 

‘« That is just what I have often thought, 
but as I have never been able to decide 
how I could prevent it, I have done 
nothing.”’ 

‘*Does Mr. Maxwell like to hear you 
called Mag ?”’ 

‘*He never hears it. He and Mr. and 
Miss Ormsby are at swords’ points, so he 
rarely goes there; I don’t believe mamma 
has seen him half a dozen times.”’ 

‘« Then she scarcely knows what sort of a 
son-in-law he will make ?”’ 

“She does not approve of him at all,’’ 
replied Daisy somewhat abruptly. It sud- 
denly occurred to her, that, for a compara- 
tive stranger, Tomasita was asking entirely 
too many personal questions. 

But Tomasita was not to be baffled in 
her search after knowledge. She read 
Daisy’s thoughts, however, and held her 
peace—for the time. Nor did she let 
Daisy forget to take her to call on Mrs. 
Ormsby. 

**T am going in town to-morrow, Mrs. 
Haldane,” said Daisy one evening soon 
afterwards ; ‘‘ will you be ready to go about 
two o'clock ?”’ 

‘** Yes, if that hour suits you.’’ 

**T wonder you don’t go in the morning, 
the stores are so full in the afternoon,”’ 
suggested Carlota. 

‘**T should have chosen the morning but 
that to-morrow is Clausina’s birthday, and 
as she is rather a pet of mine I promised 
to take tea with her.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I will be out of place at such 
a family gathering,’’ meekly intimated 
Tomasita. 

‘* No, indeed ; Clausina will feel herself 
highly honored by your presence.’’ 

‘* Hardly that. However, I must confess 
to a weakness for family gatherings’’ (and 
as Tomasita said this, her father-in-law 
looked at her in surprise, and Edith curled 
her lip scornfully), ‘‘and will much enjoy 
the sight of all your little brothers and sis- 
ters at the paternal board.”’ 

**T doubt it ! I took tea there—once,”’ said 
Carlota in a mock aside. 

Daisy laughed, and replied : 

‘Don’t I remember that day? I really 
think the Arabs were a little worse than 
usual—if possible.”’ 

**The Arabs ?’’ repeated Tomasita in 
unfeigned astonishment. Mrs. Arthur Hal- 
dane could not appreciate a joke unless it 
was thoroughly explained. 


‘Yes, that is my sisterly term for the 
tribe of young Ormsbys. Their hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand— 
except Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ormsby’s—is 
against them,’’ explained Daisy. 

**Ob !’’ exclaimed Tomasita, as if she 
thoroughly understood it; but she didn’t. 
‘*Of course, you, Mr. Maxwell, will be at 
the birthday supper ?”’ 

‘*T—J] don’t know.’’ Then, in jest, 
‘‘Daisy has not condescended to invite 
me; I feel quite slighted.’’ 

**Oh, Miss Daisy, how cou/d you?” This 
from Tomasita reproachfully. 

Daisy rose from her comfortable seat in 
the corner of the big, old-fashioned arm- 
chair, which she and Carlota usually shared, 
and, making a most elaborate courtesy be- 
fore Carleton, said : 

‘* Will it please your royal highness to 
condescend to partake of cakes and ale, 
otherwise hot biscuits and preserves, at the 
Ormsby mansion to-morrow eve, when the 
natal day of Mademoiselle Clausina is com- 
memorated ?”’ 

‘‘We will give the matter our most 
serious consideration and utter our royal 
reply at a later date,’’ answered Carleton 
with truly regal dignity. 

‘‘In plain English,—republican Ameri- 
can I ought to say,—does that mean yes 
or no?’’ was Mrs. Trevifio’s very natural 
question, 

‘¢ That means 

‘“*Yes, of course,” quickly interposed 
Tomasita, cutting Carl’s explanation short. 
‘When two ladies request the honor of a 
gentleman’s society, what else can he say ?” 

A little later, when Tomasita was at her 
harp, Edith went to the corner where Daisy 
and Carleton were playing chess, and said, 
‘“¢ How much of your talk about the birth- 
day supper was sense and how much non- 
sense, Daisy ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know; all of it was sense, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘T mean about Mr. Maxwell’s going. 
It seems to me that Tomasita took a good 
deal on herself to issue such an invitation ! 
But I presume you were in jest, Mr. Max- 
well ? or are you going, to please Tomasita?” 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ replied Max- 
well, who had not given the matter an 
instant’s serious thought. 

‘Sure enough, w7// you be there, Carl ?” 
asked Daisy, neglecting her queen. 

‘“Why, yes, if you wish me to.” 

‘‘Of course 1 do! Don’t I like to see 
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| as much of you as possible?’’ replied the 
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honest girl, not ashamed to let her lover 
know that she valued his society. ‘‘ You 
will join us, will you not ?”’ 

‘*« Certainly, if you desire.’’ 

‘* Daisy, you persist in neglecting my 
warning. When the evil day comes, how- 
ever, remember that I Aave warned you!”’ 
exclaimed Edith impatiently, and went 
away. 

‘*What does she mean? She is quite 
tragic |’ 

‘‘Her intentions are good, though you 
may not appreciate them,’’ was Daisy’s 
reply to Carleton’s words as well as his 
look of surprise. ‘‘ She is firmly convinced 
that poor Mrs. Arthur is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, a cannibal that devours defense- 
less men, and she wants me to put you ina 
glass case so that your life may be spared, 
or sto} your ears with wax so that this West 
Indian siren may not charm you from me.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! Give Miss Haldane my com- 
pliments, and tell her that Iam not only 
an honorable man, but a very independent 
one, and that I’m quite able to take care of 
myself.”’ 

‘*Edith would be delighted if I should 
insist on your never speaking to her sister- 
in-law.”’ 

‘*T trust you will not attempt any such 
folly, for I propose to speak to whom I 
please and when I please. My mother 
never pretends to tie me to her apron- 
strings, and I don’t intend that any one else 
shall.”’ 

‘* Suppose you wait until some one else 
evinces a desire to do so,’’ retorted Daisy 
coldly. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, dear! I didn’t 
mean to be rude to you; but Edith Hal- 
dane’s officiousness ‘riled’ me, and I said 
more than I meant. Don’t be vexed,’’ 
pleaded Carl tenderly, and Daisy suffered 
herself to be appeased. 

Nevertheless, the harsh words had been 
uttered and could not be recalled. 

Mrs. Ormsby’s supper-hour was seven, so 
the guests were not compelled to abbreviate 
their afternoon’s shopping in order to be 
in season. ‘Tomasita made her purchases, 
—ribbons crépe lisse ruchings, and one or 
two equally weighty articles,—and then 
said, ‘‘One thing more, Miss Daisy, and 
then I am done. Where can I get some 
candy ?”’ 

‘* For little Arthur, or yourself ?’’ 

‘*For m—for both of us. For him, 
plain candy, barley sugar, perhaps ; for my- 
self, chocolates.” 





‘*We are near Southmayd’s; we will 
make our purchases there.’’ 

‘*You are surely not going to waste 
chocolates, nougatines, and apricot-paste 
on these children, are you? Will their 
mother let them eat it?” whispered Tomasita 
to Daisy when they were in the store. 

“*They eat and drink just what suits ° 
them, and let me assure you they are epi- 
cures; they would scorn peppermints and 
lemon-drops. Clausina is particularly fond 
of these nougatines, so I must have a liberal 
share of them in my parcel. I sympathize 
with her,” added Daisy, popping a bon-bon 
in her pretty mouth. 

‘* Then don’t go to England !”’ 

“Why? Can’t you get candy there ?” 

** Yes, at a few places in London; but 
English girls don’t eat candy as the Ameri- 
cansdo. The little ones spend their pennies 
on ‘sweets ;’—brandy ball, toffy, barley- 
sugar ;—but unless you can get some bon- 
bons from Paris, not over-fresh, you will not 
be tempted by the confectioner’s wares.’’ 

‘*Well, candy is not wholesome; but, 
‘like the little girl with the curl right in 
the middle of her forrid, when it’s good, 
it’s very, very good, and when it’s bad, it’s 
horrid.’ This is zo¢ horrid.”’ 

‘* Indeed it is not! I must take some to 
Benita ; she is as fond of sweet things as any 
child.”’ 

‘Then you think you can honestly say 
that there is one thing in which America 
surpasses England ?’’ 

‘* One thing! Yes, and in many more 
important matters than candy.’”’ 

‘‘T am a little surprised to hear you say 
so. I fancied you were a Briton when not 
a Spaniard, and that you adored your 
mother’s native land.’”’ 

‘*T perfectly detest England and the 
English !’’ exclaimed Tomasita, with more 
energy thantruth. ‘I was wretched all the 
time we were in that conceited country; I 
would rather die than live there, as, alas! [ 
fear I must.’’ 

‘Does Mr. Haldane intend residing in 
England ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” replied Tomasita, with a 
long-drawn sigh. ‘‘ And where he lives I 
—who exist only as Arthur’s widow—must 
live too.”’ 

Daisy wanted to say, ‘*‘Why not go to 
your father?” but was too polite to do so, 
consequently said nothing. 

Finding that Daisy was not exuberantly 
sympathetic, Tomasita continued after they 
were in the carriage, ‘‘ By the way, you 
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asked me the other day if Arthur was jeal- | ten years. In the back parlor was a Stein- 
ous, and I made no reply. Now that we | way piano, whose tone was by no means im- 
are alone, I will tell you. He was the most | proved by Maggie’s and Clausina’s enforced 
absurdly, unreasonably jealous man that | practicings. Not an article of furniture 
ever lived; he would hardly allow me to | stood in either room that did not show some 
speak to or look at even my oldest male | trace of juvenile attentions. 

friends. ‘The day before his death, which | Such a contrast as this house always pre- 
you know was sudden, we had a bitter | sented (to Daisy) to well-ordered Cushing 
quarrel arising from this very thing, and | Elms! 

my last remembrances of him are the} ‘* lamsoglad tosee you, Mrs. Haldane!” 
reverse of pleasant. But pray do not tell | said Miss Melissa. ‘‘ I hope you will visit 
this to amy one; his own mother does not | us very often, now you have found the way 
suspect such a thing; she fancied me a | here.’’ 





heart-broken widow.”’ |  ** Yes, pray do!’’ added Mrs. Ormsby. 
‘*It must be very uncomfortable to have | ‘‘ Neither sister nor I ever make calls, or 
a jealous husband.”’ | we would have met you before this. Some- 


‘*Uncomfortable! It is simply awful! | how, we never have anytime! One of the 
So lucky for you that Mr. Maxwell has no | children is always sick, or we have a semp- 
such failing.’’ stress, or we are making pickles or preserves, 

Somehow, Daisy did not care to discuss | But come up-stairs and lay off your hat.’’ 
her lover ; the little ‘* tiff’? between her- Miss Melissa had long ago usurped ami- 
self and Carleton the preceding evening | able Mrs. Ormsby’s place as head of the 
had left its impress, and she was not now | house; it was always she who entertained 
quite sure that she desired either him or | the guests, did the marketing, paid the bills, 
Tomasita to be too appreciative of the | and managed the children. 
other’s virtues. ‘*We are making quite a descent upon 

Mr. Ormsby’s house, at the South End, | you to-day,’’ said Tomasita, in her sweetest 
was like the majority of dwellings in that | tones. ‘*‘Of course, you know that Mr. 
locality, a three-story brick, swell front, | Maxwell is coming ?”’ 





with garret and basement; brown stone ‘*Mr. Maxwell?’’ replied Miss Melissa, 
steps, green shutters, and an iron fence | in surprise. “No, I did not; Mag never 
(painted black) around the tiny grass-plot | said rr 

in front of the dining-room windows. The ‘*T told mamma as soon as we came in,” 


entrance-floor contained two parlors, the | said Daisy, who always ignored Miss Me- 
back one having a large bay window; these | lissa’s usurpation. 

rooms were carpeted with a Brussels carpet ‘J didn’t hear it—but of course that 
of which the prevailing color was green, | makes no difference.’’ At this moment, 
large green scrolls twined around a lighter | happily for all, a diversion was created by 
green column with crimson lilies and laven- | the entry of twoorthreechildren. ‘‘ Here, 
der-roses on a white background between | Clausina! Here’s your sister and Mrs. 
these columns ; the pattern was bold in con- | Haldane, who have come to celebrate your 
ception,—too much so for some tastes, con- | birthday.”’ 

sidering the fact that it was not to be dis-| ‘* What did you bring Clausina, Mag?’’ 
played on the floor of a concert-hall or | was Bartlett’s question, almost before the 
equally spacious room. Green velvet sofas | salutations were exchanged. ‘‘Any candy ?” 
and chairs were scattered around in pictur- ‘* Yes, sir, a whole pound of chocolates 
esque confusion ; if a little disorderly, they | and a pound of mixed candies! Don’t 
at least gave the rooms the air of having | you wish it was your birthday ?”’ 

been used. A ‘‘what-not,’’ loaded with | ‘‘ Not a very elaborate gift, considering 
china cups, pieces of agate and coral, a | how rich your sister is,’’ grumbled Miss 
carved walrus tooth, a shell box, etc., stood | Melissa. 

in one recess; in another a book-case well | ‘‘ But, auntie, that isn’t all,’’ exclaimed 
filled with juvenile literature, novels, bound | Clausina. ‘She brought me this Je-autiful 
volumes of magazines, and a few books of | gold chain and locket with her picture in. 
reference. In the front parlor was a mar- | See!’’ 

ble-topped centre table supporting the} ‘*Oh! No one told me of “hat. Yes, it 
family Bible and photograph album; the | is pretty ; not very suitable for a child like 
latter in the last stages of decay, as it had | you, seems to me.”’ 

been ‘‘ the baby’s chief pleasure’’ for about | ‘* What did you bring her ?’’ said Bartlett 























to Mrs. Haldane, with the unconscious im- 
pertinence of a six-year-old. 

**Oh, Bartlett Ormsby, I am ashamed of 
you !’’ cried his aunt quickly. ‘‘ Tell Mrs. 
Haldane you are sorry you were rude, or 
you shan’t have one bit of cake for your 
supper.” 

‘‘Tshan’t. LI ain’tsorry. I wi//have some 
cake, ’cause papa ’ll give me some,” shouted 
the youngster, as he beat a hasty retreat. 

Tomasita was not now surprised that 
Daisy was so willing to live away from her 
mother’s roof. 

‘* Dear boy! He has such high spirits !” 
was his aunt’s remark. ‘‘I hate to spoil a 
child’s life by constant scoldings; child- 
hood ought to be full of pleasant memories, 
and how is that possible if the little ones 
are kept like prisoners? I do not mean to 
embitter these children’s best days if I can 
help it. You agree with me, do you not, 
Mrs. Haldane ?”’ 

Daisy laughed as she answered : 

“Let me assure you that little Arthur 
Haldane is not managed as Bartlett Ormsby 
is. If his health were good, he would be 
one of the best-behaved boys you ever saw.” 

“Sure enough, how is your dear little 
boy to-day?’’ asked Miss Melissa. ‘‘I 
think Mag might have brought him with 
her ; but then she thinks that a child’s pleas- 
ure is not worth consulting.’’ 

** Certainly it is not, to the exclusion of 
everything else ; I think grown people have 
some rights. I am very sure none of us 
would have enjoyed his company while we 
were shopping, and during the long drive 
home this evening he would have been 
either asleep or cross.’” 

**T agree with Miss Daisy,’’ interposed 
Tomasita hastily: she feared that Miss 
Melissa was about to invite Arthur for some 
future time, and she was determined not to 
have any more of his society than she could 
help; ‘* Arthur is happiest, owing to his 
affliction, when perfectly quiet. We never 
take him visiting ”’ 

They were by this time seated in the 
back parlor, and Mrs. Ormsby and Miss 
Melissa each had one or two children lean- 
ing upon her. Fannie, the baby, was 
perched on the arm of her mother’s chair, 
and was employed in opening and shutting 
the case of that lady’s watch, while Clau- 
sina, on a hassock at her feet, was making 
sad havoc with the bows that ornamented 
the maternal dress, under pretense of 


smoothing them. The twins were playing 
‘*tag’’ around their aunt’s rocking-chair, 
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and occasionally one would stumble over 
the rockers and vary the monotony bya 
prolonged wail. Deaf to the noise, and 
calmly unconscious of the mischief Fannie 
and Clausina were in danger of perpetrat- 
ing, gentle Mrs. Ormsby remarked : 

**One child must be a great care! I 
often think that one must be a great deal 
more trouble than my seven; I know Mag 
gave me any amount of anxiety because 
she had no one to amuse her but these 
children to play with and take care of one 
another.”’ 

‘*Have you got any little girls ?’’ asked 
Clausina. 

‘* No, only a little boy,’’ answered Mrs. 
Haldane. 

‘<T hate boys.”’ 

‘*So I do,”’ lisped Fannie; ‘‘the boys 
tease me.”’ 

‘© You will not mind their teasing when 
you are older,’’ suggested her mother. 

** Mag, what time is Mr.” Maxwell com- 
ing ?’’ was Miss Melissa’s query. 

Daisy had no opportunity to reply, as 
Clausina exclaimed : 

‘* Is he coming ? So’s Mr. Barrett! Why, 
I’m going to have a lot of grown folks at 
my birthday, ain’t I ?’’ 

‘* Mr. Barrett ! Nonsense, Clausina! He 
is not to be here.”’ 

‘* Yes, he is, auntie! Papatold meso at 
dinner-time ; said he was coming to meet 
Mag.”’ 

Tomasita opened her eyes and ears to their 
utmost; Miss Melissa looked disagreeably 
knowing; Mrs. Ormsby seemed pleased ; 
Daisy frowned. For a moment no one 
spoke ; then Tomasita asked, in her sweet- 
est tone: 

‘‘Mr. Barrett is fortunate enough to be 
one of your intimate friends, I presume ?”’ 

‘** Yes, he is,’’ began Miss Melissa. 

‘No, he is not,’’ was Daisy’s emphatic 
answer. ‘* He is an acquaintance of Mr. 
Ormsby’s, whom mamma has met but twice, 
and aman who is anything but agreeable 
to me.”’ 

Miss Melissa winked—yes, winked—at 
Mrs. Haldane, as she continued the remark 
Daisy had interrupted : 

** Yes, he is an intimate friend of mine, 
Mrs. Haldane, and of my brother’s. As 
for Mag—well, wait until he comes to tea, 
then you'll know why she pretends to dis- 
like him.’”’ 

‘*I like him,’’ cried Hermione; ‘he 
gives me and Peeny pennies every time he 
comes.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


not by accident. 


Barrett’s office, and said: 


‘*See here, Barrett, my wife’s oldest | 
daughter is to come to my house this even- | 


ing, and will bring with her a young Span- 
ish widow. Come home to tea with me, 


you do, the battle is half won.”’ 


Barrett agreed to this, for he was a little | 


in love with Daisy Kenrick, and yet more 
in love with her dollars. He was a young 
lawyer after Ormsby’s own heart,and needed 


nothing but capital to join forces with the | 


older man and thus make a firm that would 
be almost failure-proof. Ormsby had made 
his own reputation, and fought energetically 


’ for his clientelaSe, and was determined to | 


hold his own ; Jennison was the only man 
he dreaded in the least, and he, being over 


sixty years of age, was daily becoming less | 


powerful. Of the rising generation, he 
noticed no one as a possible rival except 
Andrew Barrett, and of him he was deter- 


mined to make a partner if he could do no | 


better. But money was the rock ahead ; 
Barrett had nothing ; and it cost Ormsby a 


(though this was not generally known) 


three broken-down lawyers, whose brains 


he used and gained a reputation on; they | 


studied up knotty points of law and scarce- 
ly remembered precedents, and “crammed ’”’ 
their employer. Very few even suspected 
this; for the hacks were men who, either 
from dissipation or want of energy, had 
totally failed to earn, not fame, but a de- 


cent living without selling themselves to | 
Ormsby ; so, being fairly paid, they worked | 


in silence. With Daisy Kenrick’s money 
at his command, Andrew Barrett would, in 
every way, be a valuable partner. More- 


over, in the consummation of such a mar- | 


riage and consequent partnership, Ormsby 
would at last be able, though indirectly, to 


handle more of John Kenrick’s money ; | 
| NotI! 


Daisy’s inheritance had always been a very 
Naboth’s vineyard to him. 

It was Tomasita Haldane’s invariable 
rule to be pleasant to all men under all cir- 
cumstances; therefore Barrett and Ormsby 
saw her at her best that evening. The 
latter was completely fascinated by her; 


| and in less than an hour began to regret 
WueEn Gilbert Ormsby went home to | 
tea, he took Andrew Barrett with him, but | 


that he had advised Barrett to flirt with her; 
he would rather have kept her honeyed 


_ words, her tender glances, and above all 
As soon as he heard that Daisy was to be | 
at his board that evening, he hastened to | 


(Tomasita’s keenest weapon), her flatteries, 
for himself. 

When supper was over, and Barrett, 
under pretense of smoking, had contrived 
to induce Ormsby to come out to the front 
door for a few moments, he said, in a low 


tone: 
and perhaps by some attentions to the widow | 
you can manage to make Mag jealous. If | 


‘By Jove, Ormsby, that widow is a 
stunner! She is playing right into our 
hand, too, and we must help her.” 

It was Ormsby’s invariable policy never 
to say ‘*I don’t know,” or to admit that 
any one was ahead of him in drawing con- 
clusions ; so, though he had not the least 
idea what Barrett meant, he said oracularly: 

‘*H-em, ye-es; it /ooks like it.”’ 

** Looks like it! Why, man, she’s just 
dead in love with that Maxwell fellow. 
And when any woman of her cut—a widow 
to boot—sets her snares for a man, such 
girls as Miss Kenrick may as well resign 
the prize without a struggle.’’ 

Ormsby was surprised, though not dis- 


| agreeably ; but he only answered : 


** Mag is deuced spunky, Barrett !’’ 
** Yes, she is. Too spunky to quarrel for 
a lover, or to try and win him back if he 


| shows symptoms of defection.”’ 
considerable sum to maintain his office ; for | 


This was a new idea to Ormsby. He 


| puffed his cigar thoughtfully a few seconds, 
somewhere in an inner room he had two or | 


then said : 

‘* Guess you’re right. More than that, 
Maxwell doesn’t seem to have much back- 
bone.’’ 

“No, but he has piles of money. Did 
the defunct Haldane leave this bewitching 
blonde any tin ?”’ 

‘* Nota penny; hadn’t anything to leave. 
His child will have a handsome property 
from his grandfather Culverwell, but Mrs. 
Arthur has nothing but what old Haldane 


| allows her.”’ 


‘Then Maxwell’s bank account will be 
an item of importance.” 

“Girls often marry from pique,’’ sug- 
gested Ormsby, thinking of Daisy. ‘*‘ Would 
you care is 

“Care !’’ echoed Barrett, with a laugh. 
She wouldn’t expect half so much 
devotion. Come, let’s go in and do what 
we can to help the widow—and me.’”’ 

As the two men entered the room, Tom- 
asita was saying something—a mere nothing 
—to Carleton Maxwell ; and when Ormsby 





| noted her tones, her glance, and her half- 
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confidential mauner, he was neten that | Bat “‘Tomasita’ s , jalan, not to say 
Barrett was correct. impertinent question, was abruptly checked. 

‘*T’m sorry we haven’t got a harp, Mrs. | Barrett was not a person of very fine feel- 
Haldane,’’ said the master of the house; | ings, but he had a vague idea that this con- 
‘« Mag tells me that you play divinely.’’ versation was a little peculiar ; moreover, 


‘* Miss Mag flatters me.”’ he saw that Daisy was annoyed, and his cue 

‘¢ Daisy never flatters,’’ suggested Carle- | was to please her, so he exclaimed hastily : 
ton, with a significant emphasis on the name. ‘* Oh, by the way, Ormsby, how is Mr. 
The word Mag had grated on his ear. Trevifio’s suit progressing? We are all his 

Tomasita saw that she had made a mis- | friends, so I may ask the question. Has 
step, and cried hastily : Jennison any show of success ?”’ 

‘©Oh, Mrs. Ormsby, why didn’t you tell Jennison’s name was ever ared rag to 


me that it was your o/dest daughter whom Ormsby; in two minutes, nay, two seconds, 
you call Mag? The name we give her is he had quite forgotten that Mrs. Haldane 
Daisy; you know.”’ had asked hima question. Barrett felt him- 
Miss Melissa was not in the room. Daisy | self more than paid by a grateful glance 
scorned to oppcse Tomasita’s insinuated lie, from Daisy’s gray-blue eyes, and her man- 
and the men took the explanation in good | ner to him the rest of the evening was so 
faith. Mrs. Ormsby was a little puzzled, | much more courteous than usual that he be- 
and while hesitating what reply to make, | gan to think his star was in the ascendant. 
her husband saved her the trouble of words. | He looked at Carleton, and told himself 
‘*There are a lot of Margarets in this | that as far as personal attractions went he 
house, that’s a fact. But, you see, I have need have no fear; while as for money, 
tender associations with the name. When | why should Daisy be mercenary? Barrett 
my wife was a slip of a girl, not out of her | honestly considered himself almost the 
school-days, we were lovers, and the name | handsomest, best-dressed man in Boston. 
of one’s first love hasa peculiar charm even | He was of a good height, rather too stout, 
to an unsentimental fellow like me,’’ was | however, for a man in his thirtieth year; 
Ormsby’s explanation. had hands and feet that were perhaps a 
‘*Then you knew Miss Daisy’s mother | little more than tolerably well formed, and 
before she married Mr. Kenrick ?”’ possessed a pleasant voice; his pride was 
“*Oh, yes! And during Kenrick’s life, | his complexion, which was remarkably clear 
too, didn’t-I, wife? You see he was rich, | and fresh; he thought no scorn of his dark- 
and I was poor,—poor as Job’s turkey,—and, | china-blue eyes, of his jet-black curly hair 
like all young girls, Maggie was dazzled and whiskers, and long moustache ; his 
into thinking she liked him best. All went | teeth were not of the best, but a moustache 
well until I appeared on the scene, about | is, in this respect, like charity. In short, he 
two years after they were married, and then | was one of those men whom (when, like 
—well, Kenrick hadn’t any cause to love | Barrett, they are able to be frequent patrons 
me.’’ And so saying, with aself-satisfied air, | of the most fashionable tailors) schovl-girls 
Ormsby turned around and chucked his | delight to *‘ rave over.’’ 
wife under the chin, as totally unconscious Maxwell was his contrast. He was tall 
that he had thoroughly disgusted Daisy and | and well-built, but, as yet, quite slender ; 
Carleton as that he had given Mrs. Haldane | his hair and moustache were of a ruddy 
(always on the alert for evil motives) an | golden hue, neither brown, yellow, nor 
opinion of Mrs. Ormsby’s moral rectitude | auburn, and his eyes were velvety hazel ; 
that was totally false, and hardly warranted his chin was too square for beauty, but its 
even by his disgustingly coarse statements. | firmness was tempered by the smiling mouth 
Daisy’s cheeks were scarlet, and it was | above it; his complexion gave him no 
only by a vigorous effort of will that she | thought, though he might well have been 
kept silent. Mrs. Ormsby smiled placidly ; | proud of his broad white forehead ; and 
John Kenrick was utterly dead to her, and | as for his clothing, he wore what was in 
she could see nothing indelicate in Ormsby’ s | good taste on all occasions, but took no 
boast ; it was true; why should she object | pains to be a tailor’s advertising figure. 
to its being known that her present hus-|  Barrett’s tones were variable ; ‘when off 
band, the father of her seven idols, was her | his guard, or when angry, they were harsh 
first, last, and only love ? { 
‘Was Mrs. Kenrick long a widow, 
when os 


| and rasping, but usually they were unctuous 
and false, certain to excite suspicions of his 
| real feelings when heard by those who were 
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quick to read such indications, and as cer- 
tain to deceive thoroughly the mass into 
thinking him a pleasant gentleman. This 
was the result of much study on his part, 
and of a constant consciousness of self and 
its impressions on others. Carleton’s voice 
was, like his morals and manners, true; he 
never gave it a thought; and, having no 
base traits to conceal, allowed it at all times 
to convey the true meaning of his words. 

The latter’s clear eyes feared no man, 
and always met your gaze honestly and 
squarely ; ever beautiful, there were times, 
as Daisy and his mother knew, when ten- 
der love-lights gave them double charm. 
Barrett's eyes, luckily, were shaded by long 
lashes, and few people were aware how 
really cold and hard, how lifeless they were ; 
no one would ever say that Azs eyes were 
‘*homes of silent prayer.’’ 

As Tomasita mentally compared the 
two men, she decided that Barrett was by 
far the handsomer; never doubting that 
Daisy’s standard of good looks could be 
other or higher than her own, she told 
herself that possibly he might attract her, 
at least for the time, from Carleton; and 
when she discovered (aided not a little 
by Miss Melissa’s ‘* nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles’’) that the newcomer 
was disposed to pay his court to Maxwell’s 
fiancée her hopes rose in a surprising degree. 

When Daisy at last reminded Tomasita 
that they must take their leave, as they had 
a long ride bef»re them, no less than three 
of this small company had mentally married 
Barrett to John Kenrick’s gold, and in all 
his life Ormsby had never been so civil, so 
little unpleasant, to his wife’s daughter. 

Tomasita, to Daisy’s surprise and annoy- 
once, invited Barrett to call upon her, 
adding: 

‘* As Miss Kenrick is staying at Cushing 
Elms, too, I feel that there is some possi- 
bility of your accepting my invitation.” 

‘* Miss Daisy's presence will of course be 
a great inducement, but aside from that I 
shall be charmed to present myself in your 
parlor. Iam always a slave to the ladies ; 
their ‘slightest hint is my law,” replied 
Barrett most suavely. 

‘¢ Then we will certainly look for you— 
soon; will we not?” continued Tomasita, 
making a direct appeal to Daisy, who, 
though vexed, was compelled to assent. 

Maxwell said to himself: 

‘* Mrs. Haldane seems to be very much 
pleased with that fellow; it would be a 
shame for such a nice little woman to be 





sacrificed to a man of that sort—or worse 
yet, jilted by him, for I doubt if he is dis- 
posed to be Benedict.’’ 

How seldom men can understand women’s 
real motives! Daisy knew that Barrett was 
being encouraged for her sake alone, and 
resented it. 

‘I really think Mrs. Haldane might 
have waited for me to ask Barrett to call,’’ 
was Daisy’s soliloquy. ‘‘I have known 
him some time, and she has not; moreover, 
Cushing Elms is my home, while she is 
only a visitor there.’’ 

When they got in the carriage, Daisy 
and Tomasita sat together, of course, and 
Carleton occupied the opposite seat alone. 
After proceeding a short distance, Toma- 
sita began to shrink more and more into 
her corner, gathering her dress carefully 
away from Daisy, until the latter said: 

“ Haven’t you room enough, Mrs. Hal- 
dane? Iwill draw my skirts out of your 
way.”’ 

‘*No, no! Don’t dothat! 
your pretty spring dress! See, I will make 
it right.’’ And before any one could guess 
or frustrate her intention she suddenly rose 
and seated herself beside Carleton. ‘I 
don’t in the least mind riding with my 
back to the horses; indeed, I rather prefer 
it; so if Mr. Maxwell does not object i 

A decided pause. 

‘*Of course not! 
pany to solitude.’ 
have said ? 

‘Then I will sit here and give you a 
chance to spread your dress out; it is too 
nice to spoil.”’ 

Daisy’s dress was of gray silk and camel’s 
hair, and not a very new one. When 
riding into the city, the ladies had occupied 
the same seat, and it never occurred to 
either of them that they were crowded, 
and Daisy knew that her comfort was not 
Tomasita’s motive for changing her seat. 

Man-like, Maxwell saw nothing singular 
in this move. ‘Tomasita did not squeeze 
herself into a corner while sitting beside 
him; on the contrary, she left less space 
between herself and her companion than 
between herself and the insensate coach 
wall; therefore, if he thought anything 
about it, it was that Daisy’s robes must be 
more voluminous than usual. 

‘*How much alike Miss Daisy and her 
mother are !” suddenly exclaimed Tomasita. 
**None of the younger children seem to 
resemble Mrs. Ormsby hall so much. Don’t 
you agree with me, Mr. Maxwell ?”’ 


Don’t crush 





I prefer good com- 
What else could he 
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‘“‘T can: hardly say that I do. Mrs. 
Ormsby’s hair and eyes are very dark, 
while Daisy’s are not.’’ 

‘*T take my light-brown hair and blue 
eyes from my father,’’ explained Daisy. | 
‘* And your complexion, too, I presume; 

your mother is a pure brunette.’’ 

‘¢T was not thinking of features,’’ 
Tomasita sweetly, ‘‘ but of figure 

**Oh!”’ 

‘© You need not cry ‘oh,’ Mr. Maxwell; 
wait until Miss Daisy is twenty years older! | 
Why, they are exactly the same height now. 
Sometimes, too, the expression of the two | 
faces is the same, and I am sure you must 
admit that their voices sound alike."’ 

There were a few tones in the voices of 
mother and daughter that bore a resem- 
blance to one another, but otherwise Toma- 
sita’s statement was far from correct ; Mrs. 
Ormsby never had had any “ figure,” as the 
word is usually understood, and now, being | 
flabbily stout, had less than ever ; whereas | 
Daisy was a very ‘‘trim-built’’ girl, with 
broad, sloping shoulders, and a _ well- 
rounded but not waspish waist; no amount | 
of fat could ever give her a “sloppy” ap- 
pearance. Then, again, Mrs. Ormsby’s face, 
unlike most brunettes, had but little ex- 
pression; the intellectual bumps on her 
head were not well developed, and around 
her mouth there always lingered a placid, 
even if somewhat meaningless, smile; in 
Daisy’s clear white forehead and gray-blue 
eves thought shone forth, and, though she 
generally looked cheerful and good-natured, 
her chin showed that she could be stern 
enough on occasions. 

Maxwell was dimly conscious of the vast 
dissimilarity between these two, but did 
not say anything in opposition to Toma- 
sita’s statement, partly because he did not | | 
consider it polite to contradict a lady, and | 
also because he would not, even indirectly, | 
appear to disparage Daisy’s mother. Daisy | 
did not understand his silence, and was | 
annoyed thereat; this one thing alone 
would not have disturbed her; but there | 
had been so many little disagreeables that | 
afternoon and evening—and we all know | 
how much harder it is to endure a series of | 
petty trials, which singly would be beneath 
our notice, than one great trouble which 
requires real courage to bear and overcome 
—that she was unnerved and irritable. 

‘* Well, really, Carl, you and Mrs. Hal- 
dane are the first persons who have dis- 
covered this likeness,’ said Daisy coldly. | 


said | 


| 





| 
| 
| 











‘*T do not consider you at all alike! It | 
Vou. XVIII.—47 


was Mrs. Haldane ete spoke of it; even 
though she is able to point out the precise 


| features, or rather the minutest details, I 
| cannot even now see it.”’ 


‘Oh, Mr. Maxwell, we all know that 
love is blind! I hope for your sake, Miss 
| Daisy, that he will always be as blind to 
your defects,” was Tomasita’s wish, in her 
| softest manner. 

But sugary as were her tones, there 


was an infinitesimal acid perceptible; the 
dulcet honey had turned to vinegar. 
‘*T fervently hope that I will be. One 


so full of faults as I am ought to be the last 
to notice his wife’s trifling imperfections. 
Daisy, how old is little Fannie now? I 
thought she was a baby.”’ 

And as Daisy replied, grateful to him for 
so quickly turning the conversation, Toma- 
sita studied up her next words. Carleton’s 


| manner showed her that she had but little 


power or influence over him as yet, and it 
was necessary that she should proceed very 
cautiously if she wished to wrest him from 
| Daisy. 

**T felt so sorry for you, Miss Daisy,’’ 
said she, ‘“‘when your fa—Mr. Ormsby, 
I mean—spoke of his wife as he did ! It was 
so indelicate! Even supposing that all that 
his words implied had been really true, it 
was unkind for him to have even referred to 
her affection for him during your father’s 
life-time, wasn’t it? Weren’t his words 
badly chosen ?”’ 

‘In one sense, yes. But I must disagree 
with you in thinking that his words could 
possibly have implied more than the truth, 
that he was her first love, and for that rea- 
son I think they were well chosen.” 

‘* Well, yes, may be you are right,’’ re- 
plied Tomasita, in the tone one uses to 
humor a sick child or querulous old man. 

But Carleton knew to what she referred, 
though Daisy didnot. Moreover, she took 
pains to emphasize her meaning by touch- 
ing his foot with hers; in the darkness this 
action was not perceived by Daisy, but it 
made Carleton uncomfortable, especially as 
the daintily-shod foot was withdrawn but a 
hair’s breadth after it had done duty as an 
italiciser ; he was not used to having ladies 
tread tenderly on his toes, and he did not 
quite know what to do; he could hardly 
jerk his foot away, nor was there much su- 
perfluous room for the bestowal of his long 
legs, so he sat still and took no notice. As 
the pressure was not returned, Tomasita 
said to herself: 


‘*He is wooden! He has no feeling, or 
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else he is stupid! If it had been that Bar- 
rett now! But wait awhile, sir !’’ 

The events of this day and evening pre- 
sented Tomasita to Daisy in so unpleasant 
a light that she began to believe that Edith 
had some reason for her dislike. She could 
not doubt that the fair-haired West Indian 
was deceitful—of that she had had proof 
this afternoon ; that she was selfish, various 
trifles, forgotten until now, showed plainly ; 
and that she was fonder of men’s society 
than of women’s began to be patent. 
yond this, however, the honest-minded girl 
did not penetrate. During the rest of the 


| fortable. 


Be- | 


drive home, she remained almost silent, vol- | 


unteering no remark and giving monosyl- 
labic or brief replies to the few questions 
addressed to her. Maxwell observed this 
unusual quiet, and said to himself, ** Daisy 


** Now, perhaps, you will be more com- 
I fear I crowded you.” 

‘¢ Oh, not at all,’’ said he politely ; but 
the half-smothered sigh of relief, and the 
readiness with which he availed himself of 
the additional space, belied his words. 

‘** Nevertheless, you seem glad to be rid 
of me. If it had been Miss Kenrick, now, 
who was beside you, I doubt if you would 
evince so much preference for her room 
instead of her company.”’ 

Carleton hardly knew what tosay. Of 
course, he would be willing to be a little 
crowded for the sake of having Daisy beside 
him ; why, he asked himself, should this 


comparative stranger imagine that, because 


is not to be blamed for not enjoying her | 


visit home ;. I don’t wonder that Ormsby’s 
vulgarity, his sister’s assumptions, and Mrs. 
Ormsby’s gentle platitudes, have had a de- 
pressing effect on her.”’ 


well were the only talkers, and she men- 
tally patted herself on the back as having 
done a good day’s work. When within ten 
minutes’ drive of Cushing Elms, she sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

‘*I do believe Miss Daisy is asleep!” 

““ Not quite, I think,’’ answered Carleton. 
** Are you, Daisy ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no!” 

“Tired ?” : 

** A little.”’ 


he might want Daisy close to him, he must 
also desire her close companionship? Why 
should she seem to resent his confession 
that he was cramped? Daisy spared him 
the trouble of choosing words for a reply ; 
she said, rather coldly : 

‘** Miss Kenrick would not have crowded 


| in beside even Mr. Maxwell, unless he had 
Tomasita, with a woman’s keener wit, | 
divined the true reason why she and Max- | 


requested her to do so, especially when 

there was plenty of space elsewhere.” 
‘*Oh, Miss Daisy !’’ pleaded, almost 

whined, Tomasita. ‘‘ Are you vexed? If 


_I had known that you would object, I 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘*So am I; it is very warm in a closed | 


carriage such an evening as this.’’ 

‘* The windows are all open,” suggested 
‘Tomasita. 

‘** Yes, but they do not let in much air. 
Well, we have got as far as St. Thomas’s 
church ; so, thank fortune! we’ve not got 
much farther to go.” 

** Are you tired ?”’ 

‘© Yes, Mrs. Haldane, and cramped with 


sitting in such a box; I wish this perambu- | 


lating closet had been built to accommo- 

date long-legged fellows like me.’’ 
Tomasita was piqued. She resumed her 

seat beside Daisy, and said : 


wouldn’t have sat beside him. I had no 
idea you would be jealous. I will be more 
careful; I will keep out of his way in 
future.’’ 

‘* Don’t make such elaborate apologies, 
Mrs. Haldane; and, above all, pray don’t 
deprive yourself of the pleasure of Mr. 
Maxwell’s society under the delusion that 
you are making me jealous,” replied Daisy, 
jerking her hand from Tomasita’s clasp. 

‘* What asensible reply! What an hon- 
est, trusting girl my Daisy is!’’ thought 
Carleton. ‘‘Some women would have 
made a deuce of a scene out of this, and 
perhaps have pounced on poor innocent 


me! How abashed Mrs. Haldane ought 
to feel. The idea of my doing anything to 


make Daisy jealous of her !”’ 

But Tomasita was not deceived, though 
it suited her purpose to ignore Daisy’s evi- 
dent displeasure. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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GENERAL MORGAN’S RESIDENCE. 


AFTER the battle of the Cowpens, it was | 
the utmost the hero of that brilliant affair | 
could do to get clear away from Cornwallis 
with the prisoners and spoils. This break- 
down of Morgan’s health was due to the 
return of an old disease, some form of 
rheumatism—sciatica, as he called it. His 
sufferings were acute. He finished his 
job in a thoroughly workmanlike manner ; 
brought his troops and their trophies safely 
into Virginia, and, unable to mount the 
saddle, was fain to seek his valley home, | 
near Winchester, in a carriage. Thence- 
forward to the end of the campaign he 
remained unfit for the field. The corre- 
spondence between him and Washington 
shows, on the one hand, how restlessly 
Morgan chafed under his enforced inac- 
tion, how eagerly he sought to turn his 
hand to such usefulness to the cause as 
his physically disabled condition would 
permit, and how sincerely Washington re- 
gretted the absence of his indefatigable | 
lieutenant at Yorktown. It is safe to say | 
that, had Morgan been able to take the | 


.would have been unthreatened, and the final 


triumph hastened. As it happened, Daniel 
Morgan was left to work at home, from a 
sick-bed for much of the time. His remark- 
able powers of command and organization, 
and his indomitable will, made themselves 
effectively felt, notwithstanding. The val- 
ley then was the granary of the State, as it 
showed itself in the late war. The bulky 
folio records of the proceedings of Frede- 
rick County court attest the enormous aid 
rendered to the Continental cause by the 
people west of the Blue Ridge. Page 
after page is filled with the returns and 
valuation of provisions, stores, and labor 
contributed by the citizens. ‘* Taken for 
Continental use’ is the usual form, im- 
pressment having been the recognized style 
of contract. It included wagonage and 
labor of every kind, as well as horses, forage, 
and food. These claims were brought in- 
dividually before the county court, and by 
it certified to the State for ultimate payment 
—this in, perhaps, a large majority of cases 
never made. F 


field in the summer of 1781, the raids of the | The magnitude of the contributions often 
British would have been restricted closely | made, and all duly proven, is frequently 
to the tidewater region, Jefferson would | very striking. The draught on the larder 
not have been chased out of Albemarle, | of one farmer in the rich limestone country 
the whole Piedmont country would have | was, for instance, 6098 pounds, or say 
been free to muster its men and supplies, the | three tons, of pork! Lord Fairfax came 


right flank of Washington’s line of march | in—unwillingly, perhaps, for the old lord 
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was a Tory, and died early in 1782, as truly 
a victim of Yorktown as Pitt was of Auster- 
litz—for, among other items, ‘‘ one horse, 
twelve years old, fifteen hands high, for 
Cqntinental use, £30.’’ One hundred 
dollars (Virginia currency) for a twelve- 
year-old horse may seem a trifle above the 
market now; but the animal was doubtless 
fully worth it at that time, when horses 
had grown scarce under the demands of 
the war, especially horses of the thorough- 
bred Greenway Court strain. The records 
will be searched in vain for any evidence 
of extortionate charges. The president of 
the court, Colonel White, afterwards judge 
and member of Congress, was a Revolu- 
tionary officer. So were others on the 
bench; and Morgan’s eye was ever vigilant. 
Here is an entry illustrative of the spirit of 
the magistracy : 

‘¢ At a court held for Frederick County, 
the 5th day of March, 1782. On the ap- 
plication of Catharine Wills, setting forth 
that her husband is a soldier in the Conti- 
nental army, and that she has four children, 
and is in indigent circumstances ; on con- 
sideration whereof, it is the opinion of the 
court that she ought to be allowed 8 pounds, 
5 shillings for her support the ensuing 
year.”’ 

Twenty-seven dollars and a half is not 
a sumptuous pension, and would not cut 
much of a figure in the present pension 
list ; but it does pretty well for an inland 
county not long rescued from the Indians, 
and still dominated by a fort erected in 
1756, by Colonel Washington, to keep 
them and the French at bay. 

Armies, as Wellington or Napoleon said, 
travel, like worms, upon their bellies.- To 
get the Continental army from the Jerseys 
to Yorktown was one thing. To feed it 
there during a prolonged siege was another. 
The upper Chesapeake, as an avenue of sup- 
plies, could not be depended upon. The 
commissariat must mainly be fed from the 
same source which fed the springs of the 
York, James, and Rappahannock — the 
streams at whose confluence lay the selected 
scene of the culminating combat. The 
thirty-five hundred Virginia militia in line 
flowed down the peninsula parallel with 
those streams, and with long lines of wagons 
bearing forage and provisions. Here was 
the band, not single, but prominent among 
other bands, of Daniel Morgan. 

The ‘‘ work done, and well done,’’ final- 
ly, a procession of a different kind followed 
the same track in the opposite direction. 





THE YORKTOWN PRISONERS AND THEIR CUSTODIAN. 





Long files of captured Britons ascended the 
mountains and entered the valley, whither 
their brethren from Saratoga had preceded 
them. These men, with their necessary 
provision, in the way of food, lodging, and 
guards, were a constant worry to the au- 
thorities, civil and military, in Frederick 
County, their selected place of internment. 
Winchester, the largest town west of the 
front range of mountains, surrounded by 
productive farms that lay ready cleared, 
like those of Illinois and Iowa, to the set- 
tler’s hand, was naturally the chosen depot. 
But the new-comers were nearly as numer- 
ous as the local population. Cabins had 
to be erected for them, their sustenance 
obtained, and a sufficient guard raised and 
maintained. The records furnish repeated 
proofs of the trouble all thisoccasioned. The 
prisoners could not well be employed in 
field-work without the risk of escape. Con- 
fined, disease assailed them. The barracks 
in Winchester, four miles west of it, at 
the entrance of the wooded hills which 
stretched westward to the Ohio, and a 
somewhat greater distance to the eastward 
of the town, furnished better quarters than 
the patriots enjoyed. The moral effect of 
the presence of some thousands of men of 
the lowest order, mostly idle; and fretting 
under restraint, was bad. It was 4 sore that 
could not fail to superinduce fever, and 
that could not be permitted long to exist. 
Employment was one naturally urgent 
remedy. Morgan himself took a number 
in hand with this view. He engaged them 
partly in building a large stone residence 
for himself. This structure, still in perfect 
repair, and always the scene of culture and 
hospitality by the generations that have 
succeeded in its occupancy, stands a third 
of a mile south of Boyceville station, on 
the Shenandoah Valley Railway, eight 
miles southeast of Winchester. It is plain 
in design and pierced by rows of small 
rectangular windows. Show could have 
been no part of the design, especially as 
the site is low, having been determined by 
the proximity of one of those immense 
springs characteristic of limestone regions. 
The walls are laid in regular courses as the 
laminz lay in the quarry. This was opened 
on the bank of the Opequan, two miles 
away. ‘That distance measured the tramp 


of the captive Britons back and forth with 
their handbarrows ; for such was the primi- 
tive mode of conveyance adopted, owing, 
| in part, doubtless, to the exhaustive demand 
for horses, wagons, and oxen in the army. 
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The traditions run that Morgan was quite 
peremptory in his dealings with his trans- 
Atlantic employés. And we can well be- 
lieve it, for the circumstances forbade rose- 
water treatment, and he was not given that 
way under the most smiling circumstances. 
The man who set his militia in the forefront 
when Tarleton, in full career, was to be dealt 
with, was not. the man to stand on half- 
measures when the maintenance of sound 
subordination among a host of turbulent 





and half-guarded prisoners was the ques- 
tion. 

Morgan was high-tempered and pugna- | 
cious, but noted alike for his love of .fair | 
play. These traits may be traced through 
his whole career, private and public. They 
were both of value to his country, insomuch 
as they combined, to cite only one illustra- 
tion, to give him that hold over the hearts 
of the rough frontiersmen that enabled 
him to raise his famous riflemen, and do 
with them such good service at Boston, Still- 
water, and Quebec. It may be doubted, 
too, whether any other commander than 
one thus endowed would, or could, have 
made the desperate stand at the Cowpens. 
Who of his brother commanders could 
have held raw troops, inferior in number, 
to such a contest ? 

A wild, yet not lawless, set were, for the 
most part, the men enlisted by Morgan in 
Frederick and in Shenandoah (then Dun- 
more) by his coadjutor Muhlenberg, the 
Lutheran-Episcopalian minister who on 
that memorable Sunday at Woodstock doffed 
the gown he had assumed in order to secure 
the glebe, and displayed himself in full 
buff and blue. The nucleus of Morgan’s 
company came from the fastnesses of the 
Blue Ridge, neighbors of his youth at Beny- 
ville. At this little town, now the county- 
seat of Clarke, they were wont to meet for 
coarse frolic, heat the head—a prominence 
won by many a pugilistic feat, as the scars 
he carried into the war and the twisted toe 
with which he stumped through the snows 
of Canada attested. Assembled at Beny’s 
tavern, they halted every wayfarer and com- 
pelled him to dismount and fight. All 
formed in a ring, the stranger in the centre. 
The latter was allowed the privilege of se- 
lecting his antagonist. It may well be sup- 
posed that his choice would not fall on the 
heaviest man in thecrowd. Thestrain upon 
the gallantry of the least stalwart members 
of the fraternity was therefore exceptional. 
The practice was kept up long after the 





Revolution, in that and other places of the 
47* 





vicinity. We have heard an old man, at 
sixteen a deputy.sheriff and thus as a pub- 
lic character compelled to assume his full 
responsibilities, recite his troubles under 
thissystem. As the youngest looking in line, 
he grew popular with the men in the mid- 
dle, and often, in consequence, carried his 
eyes in chronic mourning. Time would 
not elapse between two maulings for the 
recovery of his pulchritude. 

In these combats there was, to the honor 
of those days be it said, no use of knife or 
pistol. Neither, as a habitual weapon for 
the person, was known. The fist was the re- 
cognized tool, and in the use of it fair play 
was generally exacted. Morgan always in- 
sisted on it. Doubtless some of these heroes 
renewed and improved, at a later period, 
their acquaintance with the manly art of 
self-defense by practice with their British 
prisoners. The latter, we have heard men 
say who were boys not too young to remem- 
ber them, were a sturdy though not active 
set of men. They appeared short and 
clumsy to the eyes of the tall natives. 
‘*When they undertook to run, they fell 
down,’ said to us an octogenarian who had 
seen them. 

It is singular that but few of the British 
soldiers remained in the country they had 
come to conquer. A much larger propor- 
tion of the Hessians stayed, and descendants 
of these may still be found. 

Great men, it is notorious, leave few of 
their blood behind them. Count over the 
Presidents and then number their progeny. 
Daniel Morgan left two daughters. These 
have, I believe, many descendants. The 
name of no son figures in his family record, 
And yet his name was borne by another 
soldier, worthy of him in all attractive fea- 
tures, and asoldiertoo. When the general 
died, in 1802, this unacknowledgeable son 
was at college, where he had been main- 
tained at the cost of his father. He was 
nearly ready for graduation ; but when Mrs, 
Morgan was asked to pay the cost of that 
step in his education she indignantly re- 
fused. The young man then for the first 
time was informed of his maternal parent- 
age, and an interview was arranged between 
him and his mother. The latter, a respect- 
able woman, then happily married, besought 
him, with tears, never to betray her, and 
this promise he faithfully kept. 

He studied law in Winchester, and sub- 
sequently entered the United States army, 
dying colonel of the first United States 
Infantry, at Prairie du Chien, in 1832. He 
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was remarkably handsome, six feet four in | 


height, and straight as an arrow, amiable, 
intelligent, and popular with both sexes. 
He never married. The willof this worthy 
but unfortunate inheritor of heroic lineage 


thus stands upon the books of Frederick | 


County court: 


‘« This is my last will and testament ; and | 


I hereby revoke all I have heretofore made. 
It is my will that all the negroes I hold at 
my death be zpso facto free. All the other 
property I may hold at my death I wish 
sold, and sent to Thomas A. Gidball, of 
Winchester, Va. ; and it is my will that he 
bestow it as justice requires. 


My military | 
apparatus I give and bequeath to Thomas , 


Biddle, of St. Louis, including my watch. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal at Prairie du Chien, in 
the territory of Michigan, this 30th day of 
July, 1830. 
‘*W. T. Morcan. 
[SEAL] 


‘* Since writing the within, my friend, 
Major Biddle has been killed in duel. I 
therefore bequeath my military apparatus, 
together with my watch, to my friend Gen. 
H. A. Atkinson, of the United States armv. 

‘*W. T. Morcan, Col. 1st Inf. U.S. A. 
‘* PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 17th Jan’y., 1832.”’ 


And this is the last of a soldier’s son. 





A MYSTERY. 
By MatTTiE PEARSON SMITH. 


Hanp in hand, two lovers strayed 

Through a sunshine-tangled glade ; 

His gaze fell on her bright, young head, 

And dimpled cheeks, all rosy-red. 

The list’ning flowers and grasses heard 

(And told it to a warbling bird) 

Just what he said. ‘‘ How strange, my sweet; 
I wonder how this thing can be, 

That out of all the world of men 
You love poor, worthless me!’’ 


The gray eyes, full of sweet content, 

To his a glance of trust upsent. 

The red lips softly answered, ‘‘ Dear, 

The thing to me is not quite clear, 

It is so strange! I wonder, too 
(There are so many girls, you see, 

So charming and so sweet), that you 
Have learned to love poor me.”’ 


Hand in hand, with glad content, 

Down the meadow’s edge they went; 

The ring-dove cooed unto his mate, 

The grasses whispered until late, 

The pine-trees murmured to the flowers 

All blushing in their leafy bowers ; 

The breezes tittered through the grove, 

** How strange, how strange that they should love!’’ 
And every robin on the grange 

Loud warbled, ‘‘ Oh, how strange !”’ 
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FRANCES E, 


Some day, when you are in Chicago, 
with time for a suburban stroll, take a train 
on the Milwaukee branch of the North- | 
western railway ; ride a half-hour and alight | 
at Evanston, twelve miles out along the | 
shore of Lake Michigan, with seven thou- 
sand people, the Northwestern University, 
the Women’s College, and Garrett Biblical 
Institute, but without saloons ; drive along | 
its oldest residence avenue towards the | 
campus, under native old oaks and drooping | 
elms of early planting; halt, and enter a | 
primitive gateway where the pair of. largest | 
fir-trees half conceal the eastern porch of a 
simple Gothic structure, wearing the fra- 
grant air of a fruit-house. You confront | 


WILLARD, 


Faith Cottage, the house of Miss Frances 


| E. Willard, now for the third term presi- 


dent of the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 
Go further in quest of the ornament of 


| her sex and the helper of humanity. You 


are ushered into a cheerful parlor, and con- 
spicuous among its wall-hangings are large 
portraits in crayon of the only sister, the 
only brother,—both departed this life,— 
and the lady herself. You are within a 
home whose dead inspire its worker only 
less than does its living—the aged mother, 
who gives up her only staff in aid of the 
philanthropy that is as wide as wickedness. 
If you happened in on one of the twelve 
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or fifteen lucky days of the year when it 

is possible to meet Miss Willard in her | 
home, you will not have to wait long ; and, | 
possibly, “ mother’’ will relieve your delay | 
with bits of incident about ‘‘ Frank,’’ of | 
whom, and whose national itinerancy, she 
never tires of talking affectionately. With 
so small a percentage of her days given to 
home comfort, you think she should be 
found at rest, and not at business. But | 
she is at work, yet probably not in the | 
library across the hall. She is in an upper 

room, out of the way of slight interruptions, | 
there dictating to her private secretary 
letters by the score for temperance apostles | 
in all parts of the country; or, for some 
special friends who, she thinks, will kindly 
overlook the writing of a letter in her own 
hand, she is rapidly spreading ink on paper 
with a very blunt nib and with more words 
on the three lower lines of the page, or its 
margin, than on all the rest of its face. 
Her personal letters open with a generosity 
in paper equaled only by the economy with 
which they close, though the signature 
must have room for its wide flight, even if 

it has to spoil the contents of a page by | 
running ‘cross lots. In fact, the hand- 
writing is the one masculine touch about 
the subject of this sketch. 

This being true, if you have not been 
forewarned, you are disappointed when she 
greets you in the parlor. You expected a 
lady imposing in stature, though you soon | 
gladly exchange your ideal for the lady of | 
small stature, but impressive in manner. | 
Yes, in figure Miss Willard is diminutive, | 
slender, rather below the average height of | 
women, and of the blonde order, with hair | 
of a dark-auburn, an eye mildly blue and | 
aided by glasses, yet at all times an earnest | 
interrogation-point. The forehead is high | 
and broad, with the corners where thought is | 
supposed to centre. The features are all of | 
the angular cut, with special traces of firm- | 
ness in the lower lines. Altogether hers is 
a countenance, a manner, a bearing, that 
no sober man, good or bad, would fail to 
respect. She wears nothing of the air of 
manly nonchalance which so many women, 
who have walked long in public paths, 
either affect or grow into. Within the 
drawing-room, her retiring, still half-school- 
girlish, demeanor would never lead a 
stranger to mistrust her as filling any public 
capacity. The glance is kindly, the voice 
gentle, the features relaxed—confidence 
both given and invited. And seldom, seen 
in public,—and then only under the quick- 
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| cobweb of ‘‘slang’’ and ‘‘ swagger.”’ 
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ening of conflict in debate or the like,— 
may you discern so much as a dash of push 
and independence in her attitude or deport- 
ment, nor then enough to mar that modesty 
which is womanly, and that gentleness 
which is native to her. Yet when she 
entered the temperance lists, her friend, 
Dr. John H. Vincent, counseled against 
the step, with the warning that five years 
on the platform would ‘‘ make a man of 
her’’ in the line of womanly swagger and a 
diction spotted with slang. But she is 
now in her eighth year of speech before 
the people, and Dr. John couldn’t gratify 
search along her track with so much as a 
She 
has well proved the possibility of high public 
work for women, at least in the Christian 
field or that of philanthropy, without any 
sacrifice of wonianly ways. In the draw- 
ing-room, if you have anything of interest 
to ask or offer, you find Miss Willard 
graciously at ease, “at home ;” neither for- 
ward nor backward in filling up the time; 
enjoying apt repartee, though never trivial 
in speech; one highly amiable and accom- 
plished in that supreme, social melody,—the 
conversation of a gifted Christian woman 
And in attire, at both public and private 
audience, she affects neither poverty nor 
riches, and neither has been given to her. 
Too earnest and busy to go far into fashion, 
she is yet too womanly to stop short of 
unexceptionable neatness in dress. Her 
garments never attract attention, for they 
suggest neither a fashion-plate nor a carica- 
ture. While she is radical in her chief 
lines of thought, she yields a respect to 
conservatism in little things. For instance, 
she would, in public speaking, prefer to 
lay off her hat, but rather than offend the 
most fastidious, she retains it. Indeed, in 
all her work, she has worked by the motto 
that ‘‘ To reform, you must first comform.”’ 
And this half introduces you to the 
woman whose record of thought and activ- 
ity has assumed a national interest. A cen- 
tury and a half ago, when the world recog- 
nized but one sex, the cynical little Pope 
sang the theory of his time in asingle line : 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


But now the world has climbed upon 
juster times, when men recognize that their 
mothers, sisters, are prizes, and daughters 
are worth improving, and it is neither a lie 
nor other sin to write that “ Half the proper 
study of mankind is woman.”’ 
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Miss Willard is a very normal growth. 
She has come up very much in her own 
way, helping herself in helping others, 
without disobedience, early divesting pa- 


ternal theories that this world had but one | 
lot for all women, and casting her career in | 


the mould of her own ideal. And in thus 
thinking for herself she has only inclined 
the tree as her father bent the twig, and 
has had the sweet applause of her mother. 
While Frances was yet a little child, her 
mother witnessed a trial of speed between 
two colts. One of them had been through 
the hands of the ‘‘ breaker’’—had been 


bitted ; the other galloped at nature’s gait, | 


and came in leader. ‘‘There,’’ said the 
mother, with no thought of how much she 
said, ‘‘ my girls shall never be bitted ; they 
shall have all the chance in the race that 
nature has allowed to them.’’ She also 


comes fairly by a catholic spirit in religion, | 
and for human good regardless of the name | 


it goes by. A Methodist in name, in friend- 
ship and action she is broadly Christian. 
A great-grandfather preached close commu- 
nion forty years in the then wilderness of 
New Hampshire; both grandfathers mel- 
lowed into Free-Will Baptists; and her 
father grew up a Vermont Methodist, was a 


Congregationalist pro fem. at Oberlin Col- | 
lege, and later, in the ‘‘ Badger’’ State, a | 
well-done follower of Wesley; while her | 


mother used to be a Congregationalist, but 
is a Methodist. 

Miss Frances began life late in 1839, at 
Churchville, near Rochester, N. Y.- So, 
you see, she would almost be, at the age of 


forty-two, what unappreciative boys call an | 
‘* old maid,’’ if she wasn’t something better | 


—an evangel of temperance to all who 
listen. Being jested with by familiar friends 
touching her singleness of life, she some- 
times retorts with an alleged story about 
another spinster who turned the taunt of 
the curious, that ‘‘ nobody had ever come 
along,” with the response, ‘‘ Yes, yes; 
enough of ’em. 
man to have his heaven in this world,’’ She 
had gained three years of life, and her 
brother, the late Oliver A., a brilliant 


editor and orator, was several years older, | 
when the father resolved to ‘‘ go through | 


college.” Accordingly, by their own wagon- 
train, father and mother, son and daughter, 
entered Oberlin, and the parents devoted 
the five following years to study. There 
and thence, by ‘‘ prairie schooner,” the 
family sailed northwesterly, passing through 
Chicago, when Lake was its only business 


But I don’t want any | 
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street of note, and it had but one mud- 
hole—the whole city. To the father fresh 
from college, Chicago seemed a slough of 
despond ; he wiped off its mud and went 
for Wisconsin. 

Thus it comes that, within a league of 
Janesville, a farm her home, remote from 
neighbors, seldom visiting the town, and 
only once caged in a school-house, between 
home-training and the wholesome romps of 
| an active country girl after hens’ nests and 
| hickory-nuts, to-day’s Home Protection 
| orator passed those formative years that so 
quickly come and go between eight and 
eighteen. Even as a five-year-old at Ober- 
| lin, she would make a rostrum of the well- 
curb and declaim ‘* Warsaw,’’ as caught 
from the young collegians, As a child, she 
was specially fond of boys’ play and play 
with boys, and could run a race, jump on 
the turf, take part in the game of tag, and 
chop wood respectably. And one finger 
| still wears the scar that came in childish 

defense of equal opportunities. It came of 
| striking at the boy who held an open knife 
! and declared she shouldn’t play with the 

boys. This, Miss Willard explains, was 
not from a partiality for boys, but for boys’ 
chances to have good times ; she wanted to 
be a boy, or have a boy’s opportunities and 
immunities. Her brother declining to let 
her go a-hunting with him, and pointing 
the loaded gun at her to frighten her back, 
she walked a mile looking into the muzzle 
| of the weapon. For a-hunting this girl 
| would go. 

During some of those years near Janes- 
ville, she had the care of a private tutor ; 
but the tendency of the life at home was 
freedom in thought and independence in 
motion. The father measured woman’s 
sphere as inevitably narrow, and gave it 
| the homely label, ‘‘ Dishwork.” But young 
_ Frances took care to keep out of hersphere, 
| leave kitchen wrestle to Bridget, and sewing 
to those who couldn’t get rid of it. But 
she was a clever girl with the handsaw and 
the jack-plane, and rode down-hill on sleds 
| of her own making. She even indulged in 
a rude sort of ceramic art, hauling clay 
from the creek bank, moulding it into ‘‘ the 
little brown jug’’ and the like, and convert- 
ing the kitchen oven intoakiln. But to- 
day she is pulverizing the emblematic jug 
| into its original dust. It is clear, however, 

that not all her early inclinings were to- 
wards the boy side of life, for at ten she be- 
_ gan the keeping of that girlish curiosity, a 
_ Journal. And she still keeps it—out of 
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sight. She sue _ all the books she could 
gethold of. But the library left open to her 


held few volumes beyond the Bible, Shak- | 


speare, and Patent Office reports. And of 
current literature her paternal censor cut off 
all but the Sunday-school sheet and that now 
extinct Methodist monthly, the “ Ladies’ 
Repository.’’ Its visits were showers of 
sunshine, and Miss Willard still refers to 
‘Dr. Tefft’s Shoulder Knot” as the best 
story she ever read. No genuine novel 
beckoned her fancy forth till she stood in 
her eighteenth year ; but that had the sweet- 
ness of ‘‘stolen waters.’’ 

Frances and her sister were steadily 
warned by their father that this was a very 
wicked world for girls; and that they must 
remain both innocent and ignorant of it, 
if they would continue to be his ‘‘ forest 
nymphs.” But in the years when he wasa 
legislator, a constitution framer, or presi- 


dent of the State Board of Agriculture, he | 


passed his days in town, going home at 
night with his pockets big with newspapers. 
He would lay them down with the caution 
that they were something fatal to girls. 


Bnt caution often prods desire, and the | 


girls did get some covert knowledge of the 
**wicked world” through the press. 
appetite of the new Northwest was too 
strong for New England asceticism 
Frances was fifteen before she was intro- 
duced to a Wisconsin country school-house 
or any other; and then the brevity of her 
stay was matched only by her slowness in 
getting there. Her life of culture at home, 
however, kept her out of the ruts that 
school wheels are apt to run in. She was 
a young girl learning to think for herself, 
to unfold in view of friends, to reach after 
her individual aptness. Even then she bent 
visibly towards expression both oral and 
written. And a marvelous freedom in ele- 
vated utterance, not less than clearness in 
thought, still compels attention to all she 
says. 

Young will found a way at eighteen, and 
for one term Frances and Mary plucked 


new life in a school founded by Catherine | 


Bucher—the Milwaukee Female College. 
But going home in vacation, the girls 
evinced that Congregationalism was ‘‘ catch- 
ing.’ 
grip-sack and came to Evanston, Ill., 
cation. The daughterssoon followed. And 
in the spring of 1859, from the school then 
known as the Jones Seminary for Ladies, 
Miss Willard graduated, with high stand- 
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ing, in her twentieth year, having attended 
school, in all, thirty-six months. 

Typhoid followed study, and her twen- 
tieth year was squandered in sickness. Per- 
haps not ‘‘ squandered,”’ either, for it saw 
her entrance upon religious life. Before, 
she had inclined to cavil at pious ways, 
scoff at the Bible, and rather enjoy being 
counted ‘‘skeptical.’’ But just at the close 
of her school days, Principal Jones stood 
up in Methodist prayer-meeting and re- 
quested prayers for a young lady of pro- 
mise, he thought, but skeptical. At the 
close of the meeting, she who has since been 
Mrs. Governor Beveridge, of Illinois, ob- 
tained the name of the ‘‘skeptic,’’ called 
next day and persuaded the same to come 
into her Sunday Bible-class. This was the 
first step towards ‘‘ the open door,’’ and the 
last of the doubts had melted away. before 
the fever left her. All her later experience 
has had highly moral and religious excel- 
lence for its motive. She styles Christ the 
key to her strength in the work for temper- 
ance. She aims always to make prayer 
the prelude to platform effort. This tran- 
sient blossom of skepticism simply illustrates 
the radical vein her nature is keyed upon. 

Shortly before Miss Willard’s graduation, 
her father removed to Evanston, becoming 


|a private banker in Chicago; and this 


beauty-spot—the literary suburb—has con- 
tinued her home. Here her chief work as 
an educator in school has been enjoyed. 


| School over and health regained, there arose 
| the eternal problem of what to do. 


The 
father argued that woman had no proper 
place to work outside of her own home, 
and that the only correct thing for gradu- 
ated daughters was to tarry at home with 
their mothers, at the expense of their fathers, 
till invited to keep house for other men. 
But this daughter had enough of her father’s 


| mental independence to take her own view 


of life; she wou/d do something. Her 


| earliest dream had worn a literary color. 
| At fourteen several sketches of country life 


had been published with praise in a good 
print ; and at eighteen her essay on ‘* The 
Embellishment of a Country Home” had 
drawn the first prize from the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Illinois. And she still 


The Wesleyan father took up his | thinks Bishop Wiley diverted her from a 
to | life of story-writing. 
see the newly risen Methodist star of edu- | “ Ladies’ Repository,”’ 


He was editor of the 
and had published a 
number of her sketches and essays. Then 


' she submitted a short story touching the 


social relations of the sexes. He notified 


her of its acceptance, and she waited six 
' 
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nui for « storied” auc. a a him , 


why it came not. With something of curt- 
ness, he replied that he was ‘‘too busy to 
think up musty old manuscripts,” and it 
never appeared. This graceless box on the 
ear proved a frost-bite to young literary love, 
and her pen for telling stories long gathered 
rust. 

In pursuit of something else to do, Miss 
Willard, at twenty, asked the Cook County 
superintendent of schools for any school in 
any place, and was scon mistress in a rude 
shell fifteen miles southwest from Chicago. 
In that red hovel, called by courtesy a 
school-house, she also organized a Bible- 
class that has grown to be the present Meth- 
odist church at Riverside. While she was 


teaching her first school, her brother and a 


bright young fellow by the name of Charles 
H. Fowler were students in theology at 
Evanston, and often appeared at the red 


school-house to entertain the natives with | 


their amateur sermons. And it was about 
that time that young Charles cast around for 
a guardian angel within the parsonage he 
dreamed would be his. In time he laid his 
heart at the feet of our country school- 
ma’am, and acceptance followed. But this 
cupid bud never blossomed. It is not need- 
ful to detail this rise and fall of early affec- 
tion in people now conspicuous. Many 
others “ know how it is themselves.’’ It is 
‘ enough to say that, as man and maid ma- 


tured, she thought she discerned in the af- | 


fianced one traits not calculated to render 
their joint home the scene of sweetest har- 
mony, and he was left to supply his parson- 
age with other talents—less in the likeness 
of his own, perhaps. 


The following winter, Miss Willard be- | 


came assistant in Kankaku Academy, and, 
the summer after, she was chief in the 
public school of her home village, then an 


idyllic spot traversed by old Indian trails, | 


and musical with tintinnabulary echoes 
from the kine that, all the summer days, 
grazed, or chewed, and fought flies beside 
its scattered doorways. In the fall of 1861 
she was chosen professor of her favorite 
studies—the natural sciences—in the semi- 
nary whence she had graduated. But Mrs. 
Bishop Simpson, then resident in Evanston, 
one day said to her: 

‘* Frank, why don’t you get away from 
home, and see a new set of folks, strange 
towns and country, and other customs? 
Don’t stay always cooped up in one small 
‘Sucker’ hamlet. It’s travel that leads to 
width of mental vision and liberal views. 


? 


Come, go! 
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ee But, where shall I alight, if I fly pan 
this parent nest ?”’ 

‘Would you go to Pittsburg as a 
teacher ?’’ 

** Shouldn’t wonder if I would, if a good 
opening offered.’’ 

‘* Well, my dear girl, I’ve got friends 
there, and I'll see.” 

So the school year of 1863-1864 she 
taught in the Pittsburg Female College. It 
was then she wrote ‘‘ Nineteen Beautiful 
Years,’’ the story of her departed sister, a 
young life saintly without sadness, and very 
mirthful without wickedness. It is a sister’s 
_ delicate tribute, and friendly to every girl to 
| read it, American Methodism called 1866 
_ its centennial, and chose Miss Willard sec- 
retary of its association of Methodist women 
to erect Heck Hall as a monument to 
Barbara Heck, the traditional mother of 
Methodism in this country. She (not Bar- 
bara) wrote eight thousand begying letters 
to the women of that number of churches, 
and Heck Hall became the five-storied 
home in Evanston of Garrett’s Biblical In- 
stitute, the mother of a multitude of min- 
isters. 

After filling the office of preceptress in 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, N. 
Y., a lady friend (Miss Kate Jackson) in- 
vited her to a joint tour of Europe. 

“ Of course, Kate dear, I’ll go with you. 
It’ll be a good school to go to, a big book 
to open.” 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1868, the 
twain began to turn the leaves of that old 
volume. They gave a year to study in 
Paris, and eighteen months to finding most 
of the European capitals and other towns, 
even to the Volga; also Palestine and 
Egypt. And out of her notes of observa- 
tion flowed frequent contributions to “ Har- 
per’s Magizine,’’ the /ndependent, Christian 
Onion, etc. 

In Europe and the far East she saw and 
thought much of the hard lot laid upon 
women; she returned, resolving to do 
something to make life better for woman. 
And she has since been specially woman’s 
woman, but with a devotion to the human 
question as a whole, believing that whatever 
dwarfs woman dwarfs man, and that her 
low estate has been the check on civiliza- 
tion. In her seasons of larger leisure she 
has been a wide reader of the thoughtful 
authors. To Mill, especially in his ‘‘ Sub- 
jection of Women,” she concedes the great- 
est influence over her mind ; that is, among 
men as authors. Among women, she says, 





| that they whose writings have done most to 
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mould her are Frances Power Cobbe and 
Margaret Fuller. If her mental nature is 
radical, as it certainly is, she still has so 
far suppressed it as not to allow it to render 
her impractical. A practical statesmanship 
is the highest aim of her life. For instance, 
her private views have long been that 
suffrage for women would help humanity of 
both sexes ; but she has refrained from the 
public advocacy of those views as likely to 
impair her influence with the multitude in 
the field of Christian temperance, until the 
past year. Having experimented three 
years with woman suffrage, limited to the 
question of granting or refusing license to 
saloons by neighborhood option, she found 
it but a transient success at best, and came, 
after deep study, to the conviction that 
woman’s largest and enduring aid to tem- 
perance could come only through such 
unlimited suffrage as would enable her to 
enforce the will she expressed. 

Accordingly, as president of the Convo- 
cation of temperance workers held at the 
Lake Bluff summer resort, in August, 1881, 
she earnestly urged ‘‘complete enfranchise- 
ment ;’’ and in that gathering of fifteen 
hundred students of temperance reform— 
men and women of twelve States—the fol- 
lowing plank was almost unanimously placed 
in the platform of the national Home Pro- 
tection party there organized : 

‘*A political party, whose platform is 
based on constitutional and statutory pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the State and the 
nation, is a necessity, and to give those 
who suffer most from the drink curse a 
power to protect themselves, their homes, 
and their loved ones, the complete enfran- 
chisement of women should be worked for 
and welcomed.”’ 

At the National Convention of the 
Women’s Union in Washington, last Au- 
tumn, this advanced position was not for- 
mally endorsed, but every State union was 
declared free to labor for suffrage if it 
choose. And the only symptom of a 
‘*split,’’ whereof the press had said much 
that was vague, was the dissent and with- 
drawal of a half-dozen who denied “ State 
rights’’ on all issues. The marvel is that 
an organization of fifty thousand women 
so raw in combined efforts, and scattered 
through thirty different States, should main- 
tain such general and perfect harmony in 
both policy and methods. The growth of 
the idea which enrolls suffrage by women 
as a soldier for temperance is equally mar- 








velous. It is not yet four years of age, 
having drawn its inspiration from Miss Wil- 
lard’s action, when president of the Illinois 
Union, in presenting the legislature with 
the great petition of one hundred thousand 
men and women for a law allowing women 
to vote on the local saloon question ; or, 
forbidding saloons, except on petition of 
the majority of men and women of the 
ward or township proposed to be infected. 
The lady is not without faith in men, but 
thinks that men come to their best estate 
in the ratie that they accord to their sisters 
all of their own opportunities. She views 
her sex not alone as a home guard, but also 
a vanguard in the march of society, de- 
claring that ‘‘there are more twentieth- 
century women than men living to-day.’’ 
Miss Willard’s introduction to the plat- 
form was rather an accident than a design. 
While traveling in Palestine, she dreamed 
of a peaceful crusade by the Christian 
women of her country to re-evangelize the 
land of Christ and clothe it in the moral 
costume of the Master. And soon after 
her return home in 1870, she appeared at a 
women’s missionary meeting in Chicago, 
and addressed it with some ‘‘ informal re- 
marks’’ on the pet thought she had im- 
ported. The following day a friendly 
stranger called upon her and offered to 
furnish an audience in one of the larger 
city churches, if she would furnish a full 
evening’s account of her foreign travels. 
She yielded in fear, but both kept their 
promises and won large success. And this 
single appearance begat scores of requests 
to lecture from all parts of the Northwest. 
But, with probable misfortune for her, she 
was chosen first president of the Women’s 
College at Evanston, in the spring of 1871, 
then just organized, the earliest of its rank 
with a lady president. Within three years 
she trained that infant up to an attractive, 
practical maiden of excellent name. Asa 
guide in the education of girls, Miss Wil- 
lard was not a follower, but a leader. She 
instituted, and proved wise, a govermental 
system purely her own. In brief, it was 
this: Practically she opened school with- 
out rules. But when an error in conduct 
occurred, she stated it (impersonally) in 
chapel, and submitted a rule to cover the 
case, and put its adoption to vote among 
the young ladies; and she never failed in 
the unanimous adoption of the rule offered, 
even the guilty condemning their own acts. 
Thus her rules became a growth that 
shadowed all defects, with the consent of 
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the governed, and were seldom violated. 
She did not even call them rules, but 
‘regulations of the code of courtesy,’’ the 
point being that to obtain them was merely 
the courtesy of each towards all. Pupils 
who kept the code through a half year 
entered a ‘‘roll of honor society.’’ This 
was the intellectual gymnasium of the col- 
lege, and was made measurably responsible 
for the behavior of its members, being 
allowed certain privileges, such as attend- 
ance upon evening lectures, etc., without 
special permit, but strictly upon their honor 
as to points of propriety. And the young 
lady who preserved a blameless record in 
this society during one year was advanced 
to the “corps of the self-governed,” having 
no school monitor but the following pledge: 

‘*T promise, by God’s help, so to act in 
respect to my conduct and habits that, if 
every member of this college acted in the 
same way, the greatest good to the greatest 
number would be secured.”’ 

Miss Willard found this system to secure 
not only good order, but also respectful 
affection for teachers, and to develop in her 
pupils a womanly self-respect and dignity 
of character. 

Shortly before the opening of the Wo- 
men’s College, the late Bishop E. O. Haven 
had become president of the Northwestern 
University, its friendly neighbor by a few 
squares. He was among the early advo- 
cates of co-education, and in 1870 this 
chief Methodist school of the Northwest 
opened its doors to women. The pupils of 
the Women’s College accordingly took 
studies there not pursued in the college, and 
the institutions rapidly “ fell in love’’ with 
one another, till inthe summer of 1873 the 
twain became one; the university corpo- 
ration inheriting the elegant new college 
edifice, also its debts, and guaranteeing that 
of its forty trustees eight should always be 
women ; that a woman should be dean of 
the Women’s College, and a portion of the 
university instructors should be women. 
Miss Frances E. Willard, A.M.,then became 
professor of French, etc., in the university, 
as well as dean of the college. President 
Haven wrote of the place, ‘It is our in- 
tention to show that to give ladies an equal 
chance with gentlemen means something 
more than to control a university wholly 
by men, select courses of study fitted only 
to men, give instruction mostly by men, 
and then forsooth ‘open the doors adke to 
both sexes.’”* 

And although his view is to-day well and 
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practically developed by the Northwestern, 
Miss Willard did not find that an immedi- 
ate result. The head of the college, or de- 
partment for ladies, she was somewhat in 
subjection to the president of the university. 
President Haven had resigned, and his 
office had been filled by Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Fowler, her ‘‘ rejected suitor’ of former 
days. He at once laid revolutionary hands 
upon her plan of governing yirls, allowed 
them the same latitude as was conceded to 
young men as to their whereabouts and 
their company, transferred their ‘ moral 
oversight’’ from the dean to himself, and 
even introduced young men into the ladies’ 
building to board. Under this bitter pro- 
vocation, and with a keen sense of the re- 
spect she owed to herself, she, at the close 
of the school year in June, 1874, resigned 
her position and closed, probably forever, 
her career as an educator inschool. Yet it 
is honorable to her to note that, since the 
brief presidency of Dr. Fowler closed, and 
under more benign administrators of this 
millionaire university, its Women’s Col- 
lege has largely become what Miss Willard 
designed it to be, the model substitute for 
Christian homes to daughters away at school. 
And this is natural, since the present dean, 
Miss Jane M. Bancroft, was a pupil of the 
late President Haven, who used highly to 
commend Miss Willard’s methods. 

From training girls to be studious, Miss 
Willard turned to training men to be sober ; 
and- no official cruelty has appeared to 
pinch off her method in its budding-time. 
It has blossomed in nearly every State and 
territory, a moral banyan-tree newly taking 
root in all directions. That method is the 
harmonious union of Christian faith—or 
Gospel means—and intensely practical effort 
for temperance statutes, help at the polls. 

“ How did you happen to enter this new 
field ?”’ 

‘*Qh, the step was not a ‘ happen,’ but 
the result of a purpose formed in Europe, 
to try todo my countrywomen good. As 
they suffer more by intemperance than do 
men, to check that curse is specially to help 
them. The ‘woman’s crusade’ in Ohio 
had awakened thought, and temperance 
seemed an opening for good work which 
my retirement from teaching left me free to 
accept. And yet the way was hedged; 
and only on the day when I was to write 
my acceptance as chief lady teacher in the 
Van Norman Institute of New York City 
did the latch-string to the temperancg gate 
drop within my reach. That day’s post 
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brought me invitation from a lady who had 
entered the work in Chicago to join herself 
and others against the saloons there, and I 
declined the flattering New York offer.”’ 

That was in the fall of 1874. With her 
subsequent rapid growth as corresponding 
secretary of the Women’s National Union 
during three years, for three years the actual 
and official leader of the temperance women 
of Illinois, and now for the third year presi- 
dent of the National Union, the people 
of this country who read are quite familiar. 
As early as 1877, she was tendered her 
present position, but declined in favor of 
the lady then in office. And at the Balti- 
more Convention, in 1878, she championed 
the sentiment she gave origin to—that, 
since the ballot was esteemed the best 
defense a virtuous class could have, it was 
just and legitimate that legislatures should 
help women to it on the local license issue, 
in protection of their homes—themselves, 
children, and husbands. On this issue she 
was again the choice of all Western dele- 
gates and those of Massachusetts for the 
presidency. And by the fall of 1869 her 
idea had so made friends that her election 
was nearly unanimous. 

Two episodes have come into her temper- 
ance career. In the winter of 1876 and 
1877 she yielded to Mr. Moody’s entreaty 
to assist him in the revival meetings at 
Chicago and Boston ; and her success was 
such as to excuse her frequent present re- 
mark, ‘‘ I would like to be an evangelist.”’ 
She hoped thus to put religious and tem- 
perance efforts into closer sympathy when- 
ever Mr, Moody should hold meetings. But 
in that direction his vision seemed narrow 
—weaker at long range than woman’s was. 
He avowed with an autocrat’s will, that Miss 
Willard could not labor beside him, yet re- 
tain connection with the Women’s Tem- 
perance Union; that there was a fence 
between the two fields. He expressly for- 
bade her to speak from the platform Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore had occupied, and for 
a moment there was a breach in the friend- 
ship of these eminent women. But when 
soon Miss Willard resumed the control of 
her own friendships, they wept together and 
became to one another more than before. 
Mr. Moody evidently did not comprehend 
the Gospel element in woman’s temperance 
mission ; he looked upon the Women’s 
Union as a sort of Good Templar society. 

Again, in the spring of 1878, she became 
editor-in-chief of the Chicago Avening Post, 
the choice of the publishing company of 





which her then lately deceased brother had 
been the head. She was a novice there, 
but well met the claims upon her as a 
writer. The debts of the concern, how- 
ever, were old and heavy,—the legacy of 
several male administrations,—and four 
months drew on suspension of the counting- 
room, and the editorial chair went to the 
auction-room. But she continues to write 
much for the best religious and temperance 
publications. And it may console some 
amateurs to know that Miss Willard, ready, 
brilliant, and famous though she is, has 
never been exempt from occasional visita- 
tion by publishers’ ironical compliments so 
often couched in the words, ‘‘ Returned 
with thanks.’’ 

As a public speaker, I think Miss Willard 
is without a peer among women in this 
country. With much of the Edward Ever- 
ett in her language, there is more of the 
Wendell Phillips in her manner of delivery. 
She is wholly at home, but not forward, on 
the platform, with grace in bearing, ease 
and moderation in gesture. And in her 
tones there are tears when she wills; it is 
the voice the books call magnetic—a spell 
is in it to please and carry away. It is 
musical and mellow, never thin, and, on an 
exceptionally distinct articulation, winds 
away to remotest listeners as sound from 
the silvery bells of Sabbath. Altogether, 
she wears the emphasis of gentleness under 
profound conviction; she never impresses 
her hearers as a speaker on exhibition. 
Yet she has not despised the advice of the 
elocutionist, but early in her public work 
took counsel of Prof. R. L. Cumnock at 
her home university; and she attributes 
much in her ease of speech to her mother 
as a model. 

Her addresses that deal largely with prin- 
ciples—that are arguments—she writes and 
gives to a good memory ; those of experi- 
ence and observation she extemporizes. 
She is not a scholar in Greek and Latin, 
but better, a scholar in English classics, and 
holds within easy reach a choice vocabu- 
lary, the logical and the poetical. Yet 
rare as her gifts are, Miss Willard’s bank 
account seldom exceeds one hundred dollars, 
for she works for love more than money. 
Declining lucrative offers from lecture bu- 
reaus, and rejecting a salary of $2400 in 
the school-room, she realizes about $1500 in 
her chosen field for her own and her 
mother’s support. 

Her lectures are almost always free to 
the public, she receiving only what a few 
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zealous friends in each town may have pri- | towards removing the old corps of preju- 


vately solicited for her. And often in a 
new field, rather than not move the people 
to temperance work, she pays the expenses 
of herself and her private secretary, Miss 
Anna Gordon, her right-hand of business, 
a young Boston lady who became attached 
to her during the Moody meetings, and has 
since followed her fortunes. 

Miss Willard is under urgent invitation 
to a temperance tour through England, but 
at present she sees too much room for effort 
at home. During the first four months of 


1881, she first awakened the women of | 


thirteen Southern States to activity in her 
work, being everywhere received with cor- 


dial kindness by all classes South, organiz- | 


ing fifty local unions, and calling into ac- 
tivity much native talent there. She at once 
overcame the Southern prejudice against 
the public-speaking woman, and her subse- 


quent addresses at the North have gone far | 


dices. Again she is moving through Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Texas, addressing 
legislatures and the people against the 
‘common vice of all sections. And as I 
conclude this sketch in these February days 
of 1882, there comes from her a postal 
card containing the following volume of 
argument from experiences : 


‘¢ En ROUTE IN ARKANSAS, 
‘*Feb. 1, 1882. 

‘*Of all the proofs that ‘home protec- 
tion’ is she way out, Arkansas is the most 
shining and unanswerable. Last winter 
the legislature gave women the right to 
vote by signature against dram shops; and 
to-day the ‘State of pistols and bowie- 
knives,’ as Arkansas has been called, has 
three-fourths of its towns under prohibitory 
law. Haste to the rescue, dear women, 
and tarry not in all the plain.’’ 


THE SINGLE CHARM. 


(From the German of Herder.) 


By BaRONEss SwiFT. 


Not beauty, O thou maiden fair— 
Not beauty do we prize; 

For, like the sunshine’s blazing glare, 
’Twill only daze our eyes. 


In thine attire, O maiden fair, 
No charms we can descry ; 

The peacock in his train doth wear 
Hues which its sheen outvie. 


And wit’s keen dart, an arrow light, 
Doth seldom pierce the heart ; 

It speedeth by in rapid flight, 
Leaves but a stinging smart! 


One charm there is all hearts to sway— 
One charm alone, I ween; 

Dost thou possess it, maiden—say ? 
’Tis artlessness 1 mean! 
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By Mrs. ‘OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER VII.—SUSPENSE. 

WinTon stayed in London until Septem- 
ber, with a certain sense of satisfaction in 
this self-martyrdom. It was totally unne- 
cessary and could advantage nobody—but 
the thought of going into the country and 
pretending to enjoy himself while every- 
thing was so doubtful as to his future 
prospects was disagreeable to him. He 
neglected his friends, he declined his in- 
vitations, he took pleasure in making him- 
self miserable, and in pouring out his loneli- 
ness and wretchedness on sheet after sheet 
of note-paper, and ‘addressing the budget 
to Billings Court, from whence, very 
soon indeed after this practice began, the 
duchess, alarmed, sent him an energetic 
protestation. ‘ Such a hot correspondence 
will soon awaken suspicions,’ she wrote ; 
‘*for Jane’s sake I implore you to be a 
little more patient.’’ ‘Patient! much 
she knows about it,’’ Winton said, when, 


are parted, it is not the lady that is supposed 
to feel it the least. And yet he was more 
or less justified in that despairing exclama- 
tion, for Jane’s perfect faith was such as is 
rarely possible to a man who has been in 
the world. He did not feel at all sure that 
she might not be capable out of pure sweet- 
ness and self-sacrifice—that pernicious doc- 
trine in which he said to himself angrily, 
women are nourished—of giving him up. 
Even the duchess sometimes thought so, 
deceived by the serene aspect of her child 
| who did not pine or sigh, but pursued her 
| gentle career with a more than ordinary 
| sweetness and pleasure in it. Lady Jane 
| had the advantage over both these doubting 
| souls. Doubt was not in her; and she was 
aware, as they were not, of the persistency 
of her own steadfast nature, which, in the 
| absence of all experience to the contrary, 
she held to be a universal characteristic. 
It did not occur to her as possible that 








pouncing upon this letter with the hope of | having made up his mind on an important 


finding, perhaps, who could tell?—the 
duke’s consent in it and final sanction, 
he encountered this disappointing check. 
What could she know about it indeed, with 
Jane by her side, and all that she cared 
for! Perhaps in other circumstances the 
young man might have had a glimmering 
perception that the duchess was well ac- 
quainted with the exercise of patience even 
though Jane was her daughter; but at 
present his own affairs entirely occupied 
his mind. He spent a good deal of his 
time in Wardour street and other cognate 
regions, and attended a great many sales, 
in which there was some degree of soothing 
to be obtained ; for to ‘‘ pick up’’ some- 
thing which might hereafter grace her sit- 
ting-room gave a glory to dric-d-brac, and 
thus he seemed to be doing something for 
her, even when most entirely separated 
from her. Jane herself wrote to him the 
most soothing of letters. ‘‘So long as we 
know each other as we do, and trust each 
other, what does a little delay matter?’’ 
she said. Poor Winton cried out, ‘* Much 
she knows about it!’’ again, as he kissed 
yet almost tcre, in loving fury, her tender 
little epistle. This was very unreasonable, 
for, of course, she knew quite as much 
about it as he did. When a pair of lovers 


| subject,—far less given his heart, to use the 
| sentimental language which she blushed 
yet was pleased in the depths of her seclu- 
| sion to employ,—any man, or woman either, 
could be persuaded or forced to change it. 
Many things were possible, but not that. 
She had no excitement on the subject, be- 
cause it was outside of all her conscious- 
ness, a thing impossible. Change! give 
up! The only result of such a suggestion 
| upon Lady Jane was a faintly humorous and 
perfectly serene smile. But Winton had 
not this admirable serenity. Perhaps he 
was not himself so absolutely true as the 
stainless creature whom he loved. He 
worked himself up into little fits of passion 
sometimes, asking himself how could he 
tell what agencies might be brought to bear 
upon her, what necessities might be urged 
upon her? It was very well known that 
the duke was poor; and if it so happened 
that in the depths of his embarrassment 
somebody stepped forward with one of 
those fabulous fortunes which are occasion- 
ally to be met with, ready to free the father 
at the cost of the daughter, as happens 
| sometimes even out of novels, would Jane 
| be able to resist all the inducements that 
| would be brought to bear upon her? Win- 
ton sprang from his feet more than once 
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with a wild intention of rushing to his | 
lawyers and instructing them to stop his | 


Grace’s mouth with a bundle of bank-notes, | 


lest he might lend an ear to that imaginary 
millionaire. And on coming to his senses 
it must be said that the duke’s overween- 
ing pride, which was working his own 
harm, was the point of consolation to 
which the lover clung, and not any con- 


viction of the firmness of Lady Jane in | 


such circumstances. It was a comfort that 
his Grace was far too haughty in his duke- 


dom to suffer the approach of mere mil- | 


lionaires. 

In September, Lady Germaine returning 
from that six weeks at Homburg, with which 
it was the fashion in those days for worn- 
out fine ladies to recruit themselves after 


the labors of the season, and pausing in | 


London two days in a furious accés of shop- 
ping before she went to the country, saw 


Winton pass the door at which her carriage | 


was standing, and pounced upon him with 
all the eagerness of an explorer in a savage 
country. ‘* You here!’’ she said, ‘‘ for 
goodness’ sake come and help me with my 
shopping. I have not spoken two words 
together for a week—not even on the jour- 
ney! There was nobody ;—I can’t think 
where the people have gone to ;—one used 
to be sure of picking up some one on the 
way, but there was nobody. Well! and 
how are things going ?”’ she added, making 
a distinct pause after her first little per- 
sonal outburst was over. 

** Very badly,’’ Winton said, with a sigh. 


‘* Papa will not pay any attention ?” said | 


Lady Germaine. ‘‘I warned you of that; 

don’t say you were taken unawares. I told 
you he was the most impracticable of men, 
and you, in your holy innocence os 

‘“‘Don’t,’’ said Winton. ‘*I remember 
all you said; you called me names; you 
confessed that you felt guilty——’”’ 

‘*Be just. I did not say I felt guilty, 
but only that his Grace would think me so, 
which are very different things. And so he 
will not have you? poor boy! but I knew 
that from the beginning. There is one fine 
thing in him, that he has no eye to his own 
advantage. Most people would think you 
a very good match for Jane.”’ 

‘Don’t speak blasphemy,” said Winton. 





‘*T agree with the duke, he is as right as a | 
There is nobody good enough | 


man can be. 
for her ae 
‘* Except 
‘*Except no one that I am acquainted 
with. I don’t deserve that she should let 
48* 








| 


|me tie her shoes. Oh, don’t suppose I 
have changed my opinion about that.’ 

‘*T am glad to find you are in such a 
| proper frame of mind—then there will be 
| no trouble at all, none of the expedients 
| adopted in such cases? Poor Lady Jane! 

but since that is the case there is nothing 

| more to be said. And what, may I ask, 
| you good humble-minded young man, are 
you doing in town in September? You 
ought to be shooting somewhere, or making 
yourself agreeable.’’ 

‘*T am knocking about at all the sales,’’ 
| said Winton, “trying to pick up a little 
| thing here and there for her rooms at Win- 
/ton. What are the expedients you were 
| thinking of, dear Lady Germaine? It is 
| always good to know.”’ 
| Lady Germaine laughed. ‘‘Then you 
| have not given in?”’ she said. ‘‘I did not 
| suppose you were the sort of person to give 
in. What did he say? was it final? did he 
show you to the door? You will think it 
hard-hearted of me to laugh, but I should 
like to have been in hiding somewhere to 
have seen his Grace’s face when you ven- 
tured to tell him.” 
| ““He-has not received that shock yet,” 
| said Winton, not very well pleased. 

‘He has not ! Do you mean you 
have never asked the duke? Are things 
_ just as they were, then, and no advance 
_made?”’ said Lady Germaine, i in a tone of 

| wonder that was not quite free of contempt. 

‘They will not let me speak,’’ said 
Winton in a voice from which he could not 
keep a certain querulous accent. ‘It is 
| not my way of managing affairs; but what 
|canI do? Her mother says 

“Then you have got the duchess on your 
side? 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said the young man. 
“‘T sometimes doubt whether it is for good or 
evil. She will not let me speak. She says 
she will let me know the right moment. 
| In the meantime, life is insupportable, you 
| know. -I shall take my courage @ deux 
mains, and when I go down there “sg 

‘*You are going down there—to Bil- 
| lings?’’ cried Lady Germaine, with a gasp 
of astonishment. 

‘*On the roth,’’ said Winton, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ but whether anything will come of 
it or not on 

‘* When the duchess is taking the business 
into her own hands! Reginald Winton, I 
have told you before you were a goose,”’ 
said Lady Germaine solemnly. ‘‘ And 
what is the use of mooning about here and 
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asking me what are the expedients? Of 
course, she hasthought of all the expedients. 
Whatever he may be, the duchess is a 
woman of sense. Are you furnishing Win- 
ton? Have you all your arrangements 
made? I should have everything ready— 
down to the footstools and door-mats—and 
servants engaged, and your carriages seen 
to. You can’t marry a duke’s daughter 
without taking a little trouble about the 
place you are going to put her in.”’ 

‘¢ Trouble—there shall be no sparing of 
trouble!’’ he cried; but then shook his 
head. ‘We are a long way off that,”’ he 
added, in a dolorous tone. 

‘* This is the confident lover,” said Lady 
Germaine, ‘‘ who scoffed at dukes and 
thought himself good enough for anybody’s 
daughter. Don’t you see that if it comes 
to nothing, something must come of it di- 
rectly? ‘Things of this sort can’t hang on 
—they go quicker than the legitimate drama. 
If I were you, I would have the steeds sad- 
dled in their stalls, and the knights in their 
armor, like Walter Scott, you know.’’ 

**Do you think so?” said Winton, his 
eyes lighting up. ‘‘If I could imagine 
that anything so good as this was on the 
cards oa 

‘©On the cards! Oh, the obtuseness of 
man! Do you think the duchess will 
let herself be beaten? Oh, yes, her hus- 
band has been too many for her again and 
again. I know she has had to give in and 
let him take his own way: but now that 
Jane is concerned, and she has pledged her- 
self to you x 

** She has been very kind. I had not the 
least right to expect such kindness as she 
has shown me: but she has given no 
pledge,’’ said Winton, with a recurrence of 
his despondency. 

Lady Germaine, who had stopped her- 
self in the full career of her shopping to 
hold this conversation with him in a luxu- 
rious corner of the great shop, where all 
was still at this dead moment of the year, 
and only velvet-footed assistants passed now 
and then noiselessly—gave him at this 
moment a look of disdain, and rose up 
from herchair. ‘‘I did not think you had 
been such a noodle,’’ she said, and, be- 
fore he could answer a word, went forward 
to the nearest counter, where an elegant 
youth had been waiting all the time with | 
bales of silk and stuffs half unfolded for 
her ladyship’s inspection—and plunged into 
business. That elegant youth had not in any 
way betrayed his weariness. He had stood 











by his wares as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world to wait for half an hour, 
so to speak, between the cup and the lip: 
but he had not been without his thoughts, 
and these thoughts were not very favorable 
to Lady Germaine. Most likely this was the 
origin of a paragraph which crept into one of 
the society papers in the deadness of the sea- 
son and puzzled all the tantalized circles in 
country-houses, and even bewildered the 
clubs Who could the ‘‘ Lady G.”’ be who 
had awakened the echoes of the back shop 
at Allen and Lewisby’s? Here is the ad- 
vantage of an immaculate reputation. 
Neither the clubs nor the country houses 
ever associated Lady Germaine with such a 
possibility ; but this, of course, was what 
that elegant young person did not know. 

‘*Why am I a noodle?’’ said Winton, 
going after her, and too much absorbed in 
the subject to think of the attendant at all. 

‘*Tf you can think of a stronger word, 
put that instead,’’ said Lady Germaine. 
**T can’t call names here, don’t you see, 
though I should so like to. No pledge! 
Oh, you—what should you like in tha* way ? 
Something on parchment with seals hanging 
to it like a pope’s bull? as if every word 
she said and every suggestion she made was 
not a pledge, and the strongest of pledges? 
Go away, and let me choose the children’s 
new frocks in peace. It is easier to do that 
than to make people understand.” 

But Wintan did not goaway. Heleaned 
over her chair, making certainty more cer- 
tain to the spectator behind the counter. 
** Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘do you really 
mean what you say—that I ought to have 
everything ready ?”’ 

** Don’t you think these two shades go 
nicely together?’’ said Lady Germaine, 
putting the silk and merino side by side 
with skillful hands, and with an air of 
the profoundest deliberation. ‘‘ The girls 
have not a thing to, wear. I should have 
the steeds in the stables and the knights in 
the hall, if I were you, and William of 
Deloraine ready to ride by night or by day.” 

Perhaps this advice was not the clearest 
in the world, but, such as it was, it was all 
the lady would give; and it sent Winton 
along the half-lighted half-empty streets, in 
the twilight of the soft September evening, 
with an alert pace and a heart beating as it 
had not beat since London had suddenly 
become empty to him by the departure of 
one family from it. He went over every 
room of his house that evening, calculating 
and considering. It was a charming house, 
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and he had regarded it with no small satis- 
faction when, only a year or two before, its 
decorations had been completed. But now, 
with the idea in his mind that any moment 
(was not that what she said?) he might 
have to be ready for the princess, the wife 
—that his happiness might come upon him | 
suddenly, and his life be transformed, and 
his house turned into her house—in this 
view it was astonishing how many things 
he found that were incomplete. Nay, 
everything was incomplete. It was dingy 
—it was small; it was commonplace. The 
drawing-rooms had become old-fashioned, 
though yesterday he had been under the 
impression that there was an antique grace 1 
about them—a flavor of the Old World which 
gave them character. The dining-room 
was heavy and elaborate; the library too 
dark ; the morning-room—good heavens! 
there was no morning-room in which a lady 
could establish herself, but only a half- 
furnished place uninhabited, cold, with no 
character at all. It brought a cold dew all 
over him when he opened the door of that 
empty chamber. He could scarcely sleep 
for thinking of it. What if she might be 
ready before her house was! The idea was 
intolerable: and everything was petty, 
mean, without beauty, unworthy of her. 
He had not thought so when he walked 
through those over-gilded drawing-rooms 
in Grosvenor Square, and said to himself 
that not amid such tawdry fineries as these 
should his wife be housed. Everything had 
changed since that brief moment of con- 
fidence. He was dissatisfied with every- 
thing. Next morning he had no sooner 
awoke from a sleep troubled by dreams of 
chaotic upholstery, than he went to work. 
Perhaps, after all, things were not so bad. 
With the aid of a few experts, and a great 
deal of money, much, if not everything, 
can be done in a very short space of time. 
He ran down into the country as soon as 
he had set things going in Kensington, and 
arrived at his old manor-house without 
warning, to the great consternation of the 
housekeeper. Winton had still more need 
of the experts and the Jdric-a-brac. It 
wanted many things besides, which were 
not to be had in a moment, and his life for 
the next week was as laborious as that of 
the busiest workman. The excitement 
among the servants and hangers-on at both 
places was indescribable. He said nothing 
of his approaching marriage, and yet noth- 
ing but an approaching marriage could ac- 











count for it; or else that he was going 


clean out of his senses, which was another 
hypothesis produced. 

This fit of active and hopeful exertion 
got over these remaing days with the speed 
of a dream. The hours galloped along 


| with him as lightly at least, if not as 


merrily, as though they were indeed carry- 
ing him to his wedding-day. But when all 
was done that he could do, and the moment 
approached for his visit to Billings, a cold 
shade fell over him. . Lady Germaine’s 
clever little speeches began to look like non- 
sense as he thought them over; “ quicker 
than the legitimate drama ;’’ what did she 
mean by that? Could he imagine for a 
moment to himself that Jane, the princess 
of her own race as well as of his affections, 
the serene and perfect lady of his thoughts, 
would be the heroine of any vulgar romance ? 
That he could have entertained such a 
thought for a moment horrified him when 
he paused in his feverish exertion and began 
to think what it all meant. But this was 
only on the way to Billings, when every 
pulse in his body began to throb high with 
the thought of being once more in her 
presence, under the same roof with her, 
and about to put his fortune to the test to 
gain everything or—no, not to lose her. 
He said to himself with a sudden passion 
that he would not lose Jane. Such a 
calamity was not possible. Father and 
mother and all the powers might do what 
they would or could, but she was his, and 
give her up he would not. Thus the anxious 
lover went round the compass and came 
back to the point from which he started. 
He found Lady Germaine as wise and 
clever as he had always thought her, when 
he came thus far. There were .expedients 
—and the duchess was pledged to the em- 
ployment of them as certainly as if he had 
her word for it engrossed on parchments 
sealed and signed and delivered. One way 
or another, his visit to Billings would be 
decisive. He went like a soldier to the 
field of battle, with a thrill of excitement 
over him, as well as with all the softening 
enthusiasm of a lover. Happen how it 
might, he could not leave that unknown 
fortress, that Castle Dangerous, as he came. 


CHAPTER VIII—-THE DECISIVE MOMENT. 

It was not, however, at all like a con- 
quering hero that Winton made his appear- 
ance at Billings. A number of other peo- 


ple arrived by the same train and were 
conveyed in various carriages both before 
and after him to the great house. 


It was a 
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long drive, and he had time to think about 
it and go over the approaching meeting, 
rehearsing it again and again. Winton 
knew as well as any one what it is to arrive 
at a country-house—the confusion of the 
arrival, the little pause when no one knows 
what to do, the hesitation of the people 
who have never been there before, the well- 
bred attempts of the people who have, not 
to seem too much at home, the anxiety of 
the hosts to distribute their attentions 
equally and leave no one out—were all 
familiar to him. But somehow his special 
position now gave him much of the feeling 


of surprise and disappointment and invol- | 
untary half-offense which a new-comer, un- | 


used to society, and expecting perhaps to 
be received with all the warm individual 
welcome of more intimate hospitality, feels 


when he finds himself only one of the least | 
All the | 
other members of the group were of greater | 
consequence than Winton, and almost all | 
were hadbitués of the place, accustomed to | 


considerable of a large party. 


come year after year—persons whom the 


duke could receive as sufficiently near his | 
own level to be worthy the honor of his | 
friendship. Such a party is always diversi- 
fied by some one. or two people who are 


altogether nobodies, and afford either asort 
of background like supernumeraries in a 
play, or are elevated to the most important 
position by dint of dexterity and adulation, 
Winton felt himself to belong to the back- 
ground as he stood about in the hall when 
all the greetings were going on, waiting for 
his. It had been like a sudden downfall 
from heaven to earth to perceive, as he cast 
his first rapid glance round on entering, 
that Jane was not there. Afterwards he 
said to himself that he could not have en- 
dured her to be there, but for the moment 
her absence struck him like a blow. And 


what could the duchess do more than shake | 


hands with him as she did with all her 


other guests? He thought she gave him a | 


glance of warning, a little smile—but no 
doubt every man there supposed that for 
himself individually her Grace had a kind 
regard. He stood talking for a short time 
after the ladies had been swept away to 
their rooms. He knew several of the more 
important of the guests, and he knew one 
of the nobodies who was a very prominent 
figure. But it was with an indignant sense 
that his reception ought to have been a very 
different one that he found himself following 
a servant up the grand staircase into those 
distant regions allotted to bachelors, where 


| his non-importance was to be still more 
forcibly brought home to him. He who 
| ought to have been received as the son of 
| the house—he to whom its brightest mem- 
| ber had linked her fate—that he should 
| come in on the same footing as Mr. Rosen- 
crantz, the German librarian, or that stale 
| hanger-on of the clubs who made a sort of 
trade of country-houses, was very bitter to 
Winton. He was not accustomed to be a 
super, and he did not like the post. To 
| tell the truth, in the first half-hour in Bil- 
lings Castle Winton felt his own hopes and 
dreams come back upon him with a bitter- 
ness and sense of ridicule which drove him 
almost out of himself. Had he not been a 
fool to entain any hopes at all? Was not 
Lady Germaine ludicrously mistaken when 
| she talked of the duchess’s pledge? The 
duchess, was she not far too great a lady to 
care what happened to a simple gentleman ? 
He began to think he had been a fool to 
come, a fool ever to permit himself to ship- 
wreck his heart and life in this way, and 
_doubly a fool, a ridiculous idiot, to go 
driveling into decorations and pieces of 
furniture, as if his little manor-house could 
ever vie with All these thoughts were 
put to flight in a moment by the sudden 
opening of aclosed door which flooded a 
dark passage to his right with the glory of 
the sunset sweeping through it. Some one 
came out and stood for a moment in the 
midst of that glory: then Winton heard 
himself called. The servant disappeared 
by magic, and he suddenly found himself 
in asmall sitting-room with a broad window 
flooded by the evening light. The duchess 
held out both her hands to him, but he 
scarcely saw them, for behind her, coming 
in through another door, a little flush upon 
her soft cheeks, and that liquid golden 
| illumination in her eyes—it was as if some 
one had said to him out of the glowing west, 
| *€( thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ?’’ 

This meeting, however, was of the brief- 
est—for the house was very full and the 
dinner-hour approaching. ‘‘ You must go 
away directly,’’ the duchess said, ‘‘ but I 
could not trust you to meet for the first time 
down-stairs before so many eyes.’’ 

“So it was policy ?’’ Winton cried. 

‘*Entirely policy—is not every step I 
take more or less of that description >— 
but Jane could not have borne it,”’ she said, 
‘‘and neither could you, I think. I did 
not bring you here to ruin you. We must 
all be on our p’s and q’s.”’ 
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‘* P’s and q’s,’’ cried Winton, ‘‘ become 
insupportable. Dear duchess, you will not 
be too hard upon me. Nowat least I must 
have it out, and know my fate. How canI 
bear to hang on—to have everything pushed 
off in indefinite space ?”’ 

Lady Jane touched his arm lightly with 
her hand, stroking it, with a pretty move- 
ment of mingled soothing and sympathy. 
‘¢ Pazienza !’’ she said softly ; but she liked 
the impatience. It pleased her delicate 
sense of what was best. 

‘*Would you prefer, Mr. Winton, to 
know the worst ?—would you rather have a 
definite no than an indefinite suspense ?”’ 

‘*Don’t call him Mr. Winton,’’ said 
Lady Jane, in her undertone. 

Winton looked from one lady to another 
keenly, with an inquiry which the duchess 
met without flinching, and Lady Jane with- 
out being at all aware what it meant. Her 
Grace gave him an almost imperceptible nod, 
always looking him full in the face. Her 
eyes seemed to promise everything. ‘‘In 
that case,’’ he said—*‘ in that case—better 
the refusal: then we shall see what there 
remains to do.” 


The duchess sighed. ‘‘I believe it is 


the wisest way,’’ she said, ‘‘ after all: but 


you cannot suppose it is very pleasant to 
me. Now, go; you must go, and leave us 
to dress. You may come here to-morrow 
after breakfast, or when we come in, in the 
afternoon—but you must not be always 
coming. And in the meantime prudence, 
prudence! you cannot be too prudent. If 
you betray yourself, I cannot answer for the 
consequences. You must remember that for 
Jane’s sake.”’ 

Then they put him out of the room, out 
of the shining of the sunset in which he 
thought she stood transfigured, the soft 
glory caressing her, the level golden radi- 
ance getting into her eyes and flooding 
them—and closed the door upon him, leav- 
ing him in the darkness of the passage, 
which looked all black to his dazzled eyes. 
Fortunately his guide appeared a moment 
afterwards and he was led up to his cham- 
ber, in the wilds so to speak of the great 
house, where he came back to himself as 
well as he could. Winton was only a man 
like the rest of his kind. He wondered if 
the women enjoyed, with a native feminine 
malice such as everybody has commented 
upon from the beginning of time, the posi- 
tion in which they had placed him. Ah, 
not ¢hey ; not Jane, who was a world above 
all jesting—but perhaps the duchess, who, 





he could imagine, did not mind making © 
him pay a little in his dignity, in his self- 
regard, for the promotion he had got 
through her daughter’s love. She would 
do anything for him because Jane loved 
him, but perhaps she had a mischievous 
satisfaction in the little drama which she 
was arranging round him—the external 
slights, the sudden bliss, the dismissal back 
again to humility and the second floor. 
Was this so? Heconcluded it was, witha 
half-amused irritation, a sense of being 
played with. She was kind: but was it in 
mortal to suffer without a pang, without an 
attempt at reprisals, the loss of Jane? And 
then, perhaps, the duchess, too, had a little 
feeling that he was not one of her own 
caste, her daughter’s equal—not enough to 
make her resist that daughter’s choice, but 
yet enough to prompt in passing a little 
prod as with a needle at the too fortu- 
nate. As a matter of fact, had Winton 
been cool enough to notice it, the duchess 
had meant him no prod at all. He had 
been received in the usual way, lodged 
according to the general rule. She had 
thought it wisest not to do anything to dis- 
tinguish him beyond his neighbors, but that 
was all. 

The evening was full of tantalized and 
suppressed expectation, yet of a moment’s 
pleasure now and then. Except the Ger- 
man librarian and the man from the clubs, 
and a young author who had been the 
fashion and was the Protégé of one of the 
great families visiting at Billings, the com- 
pany was all much more splendid than 
Winton. Names that were known to his- 
tory buzzed about him as he sat down to 
dinner, with Lady Adela Grandmaison 
beside him, who was exceedingly relieved 
to fall to his lot and not to one of the 
elderly noblemen who illustrated the table. 
Lady Adela wore a sacque like a dainty 
lady of the eighteenth century, but was apt 
to throw herself into attitudes which were 
suggestive of the fourteenth. She did not 
feel at all disposed to be disdainful of Win- 
ton. Instead of this, she took him into her 
confidence. ‘‘Did you ever see such a 
party of swells ?”’ she said, notwithstanding 
her medizval attitudes. ‘‘ Don’t they 
frighten you to death, Mr, Winton? Iam 
so glad to have sombody I dare talk to. 
The duke is too funny for anything, don’t 
you think so? like an old monarch in the 
pantomime. It is all exactly like the theatre. 
He says ‘ My lord ’—listen ! exactly as they 
do on the stage.” 
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‘‘T suppose they did that sort of thing 
when his Grace was young,” said Winton, 
looking up the great table to where that 
majestic presence showed beyond the ranks 
of his guests. A little tremor ran over him 
when he realized the splendor of the per- 
sonage to whom he was going so soon to 
carry his suit. ‘‘ Perhaps we are a little 
too free-and-easy nowadays,”’ he said. 

** Don’t desert your generation,’’ cried 
Lady Adela, and then she added signifi- 
cantly, ‘*‘ There is Jane looking our way. 
Jane is so sweet—don’t you think so, Mr. 
Winton ?”’ 

Winton met the soft eyes of his love and 
the keen ones of this young observer at the 
same moment; and this, though he was a 
man of the world, brought a sudden flush to 
his face. All the fine company, and the | 
gorgeous table heavy with plate and brilliant | 
with flowers, grew like a mist to him, and 
nothing seemed real except that softly- 
tinted, tender-shining countenance, turning | 
upon ‘him the light of her eyes. They | 
were so placed that though they never | 
spoke they could see each other across the 
table, through a little thicket of feathery 
ferns and flowers. Lady Jane was too 
courteous, too self-forgetting, to neglect 
her special companion or to abandon the 
duty of entertaining her parents’ guests. 
But now and then she would lift her eyes 
and empty out her heart in one look across 
the table through that flowery veil. He 
was not nearly so entertaining in conse- 
quence as Lady Adela had hoped. 

Next morning there were some moments 
that were full of excitement and happiness 
in the midst of a day which was just like 
other days. Lady Jane agreed fully with 
Winton, that to be there under her father’s 
roof without informing him of the object of 
his visit was a thing unworthy of her lover; 
and she was, like him, entirely convinced | 
that, whatever might come of it, the expla- 
nation must be made. The duchess did | 








not contest this high decision of principle, , 


but she shook her head : 

“T have nothing to say against you. I 
suppose you are right. It must be done 
sooner or later,’’ she said. ‘‘ There is only 
one thing—put it off till the last day of 
your visit; for this I am sure of, that you 
will not be able to spend another night at 
Billings.”’ | 





‘* Mamma!’’ Lady Jane cried, with a fer- 


vor which brought the tears to her eyes, 
“my father will say nothing that one gentle- | 
man may not say to another.’’ | 


| come from her father. 


The duchess once more shook her head : 
‘When one gentleman asks another for his 
daughter and is refused, though the one 
should be the most courteous in the world, 
and the other the most patient, yet it 
is generally considered most convenient 
that they should not continue in the same 
house.’ 

‘*T will take your mother’s advice, my 
dearest,’’ said Winton ; but it was hardly 
possible for mortal man to have it put before 
him so plainly without a little feeling of 
offense. It had been settled that he was to 
stay a week, and notwithstanding the hap- 
piness which the duchess had secured to 
him by giving him the entry to this sacred 
little sitting-room into which no stranger 
ever intruded, and by affording him as 
many opportunities as were possible of see- 
ing Lady Jane, he spent the rest of the 
time with a certain feeling of hostility in 
his mind towards her, which was thoroughly 
unreasonable. He began to doubt whether 
she wished him to succeed, whether she was 
indeed so truly his friend as she represented 
herself to be. A man must be magnani- 
mous indeed who can entirely free his mind 
from the prevalent notions about the love 
of women for ‘‘ managing,’’ and their in- 
clination towards intrigue and mystery. A 


' conviction that his own manly statement of 


his case would tell more effectually with the 
duke, who was a gentleman, though he 
might be pompous and haughty, than any 
semi-deceitful feminine process, began to 
growin his mind. And this conviction, in 
which there was a partially indignant re- 
vulsion of feeling—rank ingratitude and 
unkindness, but of that he was not con- 
scious—from his allegiance to the duchess, 
gave him a natural inclination to propitiate 
the head of the house and see him in his 
best light, which was not without a certain 
influence even on the duke himself, who 
more and more felt this modest young com- 
moner, though he was nobody in particular, 
to be a person of discrimination, and one 
who was capable of appreciating himself 
and understanding his views. Thus, with 
new hopefulness on one side, and mistrust 
on the other, Winton counted the days as 
they went by towards the moment which 
was to decide his fate. He impressed his 
own hopefulness upon Lady Jane, who was 
indeed very willing to believe that nothing 
but what was noble and honorable could 
They discussed the 
subject anxiously, yet with less and less 
alarm. To her it seemed, as she heard all 
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the wise and modest speeches her lover | 
intended to make as to his own lesser im- | 
portance, but great love—it seemed to her | 
that no heart could hold out against him. 
That tenderest humility, which was the | 
natural characteristic of her mind under- | 
neath the instincts of rank which were so | 
strong in her, and the sense of lofty posi- | 
tion which was part of her religion—was | 
touched with the most exquisite wonder | 
and happiness at the thought that all this 
noble and pure passion was hers, and hers | 
only. 

‘‘It is impossible,’’ she said, ‘‘ if one | 
speak to him as you do to me, Reginald | 
—oh! it is impossible that he can resist.’’ 

‘It is impossible, my darling,”’ said the | 
young man, ‘*when he hears that you love | 
me 

Thus they encouraged each other, and 
on the eve of the great day wrought them- 
selves to an enthusiasm of faith and cer- 
tainty. The duchess’s limitation of his | 


visits had, of course, come to very little | 
purpose, and every moment that Winton | 
could manage to escape from the bonds of | 
society below-stairs he spent with Lady Jane | 
above, discoursing upon their hopes, and | 
the manner in which best to get them | 


wrought into fulfillment. They talked of | 
everything in those stolen hours of sweet- 
ness: of what was to happen in the future, | 
of all they were to be to each other, com- | 
ing back again and again to the moment | 
which was to decide all, always with a 
stronger and stronger sense that the duke’s 
consent must come, and that to be balked | 
by this initial difficulty was impossible. 

But it cannot be denied that Winton had 
certain difficulties even about that future in 
his communings with his bride. He could 
not get her to understand that very little 
self-sacrifice would be necessary on her 
part, and that the house to which he pro- 
posed to transplant her was little less luxu- 
rious than her own. 

Lady Jane smiled upon him when he 
said this with one of those little heavenly 
stupidities which belong to such women. 
She did not wish it to be so, and so far as 
this went put no faith in him. It wasa 
settled question in her own mind. Ara- 
bella’s famous elucidation had fortified her | 
on that point beyond all assault. It pleased 
her to look forward to the little manor- 
house, and the changed world which would 
surround the squire’s wife. If he had car- 
ried her direct to a palace more splendid 
than Billings, she would have felt a vision- 





| unfailing subject, 


| nervous when there is any doubt. 


| yielded to do it. 


ary but active disappointment. She drew 
him gently to other subjects when he 
entered upon this, especially to the one 
the duke, and what he 
might say. They both grew very confident 
as they talked it over; and yet when Win- 
ton came to tell her, on the evening pre- 
ceding that momentous day, that he had 
asked for an interview and it had been 
granted to him, Lady Jane lost her pretty 
color, which was always so evanescent, and 
her breath, and almost her self-possession. 

‘* No,” she said, ‘‘ oh, not afraid ! if you 
say thatto him, Reginald, he cannot resist 
—but only a little nervous; one is always 
And 
then to think that this is the last evening !’’ 

‘*If things go right, it will not be the 
last evening,” he cried. ‘‘ The duchess 
said a man could not stay who had been 
refused ; but even she would allow that a 
man who has zof¢ been refused may remain 
and be happy. Ah, Jane! imagine the 
happiness of being allowed to belong to 
each other! no more secret meetings, no 
further alarms of discovery.”’ 

See gave a sigh of happiness and relief, 
| yet blushed almost painfully. The idea of 
| doing anything which she did not wish to 
be found out hurt her still, notwithstanding 
that in the stress of the crisis she had 
Winton’s conscience was 
not so delicate, and his excitement made 
him wildly confident. It is a woman’s 
| part to fear in such a case as it is her part 


_ to encourage in the midst of doubt. 


‘* Provided,’’ she said, with a little sigh 


| of suspense, ‘‘ provided it all goes as we 


wish,”’ 

He took her hands in his, and held them 
fast and stood bending over her looking 
into her eyes. 

‘« Supposing,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ suppos- 
ing’’—he was so excited and sure of what 
was going to happen that he could afford 
to be theatrical—‘‘ supposing all should not 


-go as we wish, Jane—what then ?” 


Lady Jane did not make any reply. She 
returned his look, with her hands clasping 
his, standing steadfast, without a shadow of 
wavering. She felt as she had done in her 
youth when she had imagined herself facing 
the guillotine. She was ready to suffer 
whatever might be inflicted upon her, but 
to yield, she would not. It would have 
been easier by far to die. 

All this time the duchess let them have 
their way. They were ungrateful, they were 
even unkind, but she endured it with a pa- 





tience and toleration to which long experi- 
ence had trained her. If it was with a 
little pang that she kissed her daughter, 
wondering at that universal law which makes 
a woman, still more than a man, forsake 
father and mother, and cleave to her hus- 
band. She said nothing about it; she left 
them to themselves and their hopes. She 
said to herself that they would find out too 
soon what a broken reed they were trusting 
to, and her heart ached for the failure of 
those anticipations which gave Lady Jane 
so beautiful a color, and an air of such 
serene happiness. Better that she should 
have a happy evening, that she should 
sleep softly and wake hopefully once more. 

‘The morning of the great day dawned in 
a weeping mist, the heavens leaden, the 
earth sodden, and streams of blinding rain 
falling by intervals. Lady Jane, as she 
opened her eyes upon the misty daylight, 
and thought, as soon as her faculties were 
awake, of what was going to be done, 
clasped her soft hands, and said a prayer 
for Aim and for herself, and still more 
warmly for her father, who was, so to 
speak, on his trial. He had never been 
less than a noble father in Lady Jane’s 
eyes. She had not found him out, being 
scarcely of her generation in this respect, 
and accepting unaffectedly what was pre- 
sented to her as the real state of things; 
but she could not help feeling that the duke 
was on his trial. He might deny her 
lover’s suit and break her own heart, and 
yet keep his child’s respect. 

But a vague fear lest he should not do this 
had got itto her soul she did not know how. 
She waited with a tremor which she could 
not subdue for the moment. How fortu- 
nate it was that it rained, and that it was 
impossible to go out! For once in ber 
life, Lady Jane failed in her duty. She 
escaped from little Lady Adela, who was so 
anxious to be taken into her confidence, 
and from the other guests, who, seeing the 
hopelessness of the weather, were yawning. 
together in the great bow-window of the 
morning-room, gazing out upon the sodden 
grass and dreary avenue, dripping from 
every tree, and wondering how they were 
to kill the time till luncheon. Lady Jane, 
instead of helping to solve that problem, as 
she ought to have done, fled: from them 
and escaped to the seclusion of her mother’s 
drawing-room, where she sat with the door 
ajar, listening for every footstep. The 
duchess, though she had felt her desertion, 
and knew that the foolish pair of lovers 
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were in a sort of secession from her, fol- 
lowing their own way, yet was very mag- 
nanimous to their wrong-headedness. She 
said no word and looked no look of re- 
proach, but gave up her writing and her 
business, and went down herself among the 
unoccupied ladies, and did her best to 
amuse them. This was, perhaps, of all the 
sacrifices she made for them the one that 
cost her most. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Winton 
presented himself at the door of the duke’s 
room ; which was a handsome room, full of 
books, with a large window looking out 
upon the park, and some of the finest of 
the family pictures upon the walls. Over 
the mantel-piece hung a full-length portrait, 
looking gigantic, of the duchess, with Lady 
Jane, a little girl of eight or nine, holding 
her hand. It seemed to Winton, as his eye 
caught this on entering, that there was a 
reproachful look in the eyes, and that Jane’s 
little face, serene and sweet as it had always 
been, had a startled air of curiosity, and 
watched him from behind her mother. 
The large window was full of blank and 
colorless daylight, and an atmosphere of 
damp and rain. The duke rose as he came 
in with much graciousness, and pointed to 
a chair. He came from his writing-table, 
which was at some distance, and placed 
himself in front of the fire-place, as an 
Englishman loves to do, even when there 
is no fire. ‘* I hope,’’ the duke said, ‘‘ that 
you are going to tell me of something in 
which I can serve you, Mr. Winton.’’ There 
arose in Winton’s mind a momentary thrill 
of indignation and derision. Serve him! 
as if he were not better off and more fit to 
serve himself than half a dozen bankrupt 
dukes! But Winton remembered that this 
was Jane’s father, and restrained himself : 
and indeed the excitement and suspense in 
bis breast left him at no leisure for more 
than a momentary rebellion. He replied, 
**It is true Ido appear before your grace 
as a suitor——’’ But here his voice failed 
him and his courage. 

“You must not hesitate to speak plain- 
ly,’’ said the duke, always more and more 
graciously. ‘Alas, I am in opposition, 
and my influence does not tell for much. 
Still, if there is any way in which I can be 
of use to you—there is no one for whom I 
should more willingly stretch a point.” 

‘*You are very kind,’’ said Winton. 
‘* It is not in that way that I should trouble 
you. I am not in want of patronage—in 
that way. I may say that I am rich—not,”’ 
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he hastened to add, ‘‘as you are, but, for 
my position in life: very well off—almost 
more than well off.’’ 

**T am delighted to hear it, Mr. Win- 
ton; but that is all the more reason why 
you should serve your country. We want 
men who are indifferent to pecuniary ad- 
vantage. I shall be most happy to mention 
your name to Lord Coningsby or to a 

‘*Tf you will permit me,’’ said Winton, 
** it is your Grace only whose favor I desire 
to gain.’’ 

Here the duke began to laugh in a some- 
what imbecile way, shaking his head with an 
air of complacency which would have been 
too ludicrous for mortal powers of gravity, 
had not Winton’s mind been so much 
otherwise occupied. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, ‘I 
see! you are thinking of that old story 
about the Foreign Office. You must know 
that was mere talk. Ido not expect that 
anything could come of it. But if,” his 
Grace added with another little run of 
laughter, ‘‘when we return to power—be 
assured, Mr. Winton, that nothing could 
give me greater pleasure i 

What was he to say? Winton knew very 
well that he himself was as likely, if not 
more so,—for he was a young man, with 
the world before him,—to be foreign minis- 
ter than the duke: and what with the con- 
fusion of the mistake and the ludicrous 
character of the patronage offered, he was 
more embarrassed than tongue could tell. 
‘© You are very kind,’’ he faltered, scarcely 
knowing what he said; then, taking his 
courage with both hands, ‘‘ duke,’’ he said 
boldly, ‘‘ it was on a much more presumptu- 
ous errand I ventured to intrude upon you. 
What you will say to me I dare not venture 
to think. I come not to ask for patronage or 
place, but for something a great deal more 
precious. I come Here he paused, 
so bewildered by the dignified unconscious- 
ness and serene superiority of the potentate 
in whose presence he stood that words failed 
him, and he stood and gazed at that im- 
movable countenance with a sort of ap- 
palled wonder to think that anything should 
be so great yet so small, so capable of mak- 
ing himself ridiculous, and yet with power 
to spoil two lives at his pleasure. The duke 
shifted his position a little, put his right 
hand within his waistcoat in an attitude in 
which he had once stood for his portrait, 
and regarded his suppliant with benignity. 
**Go on,”’ he said, waving his other hand, 
** go on.” 

Ah, how right the duchess was! Oh, 
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what a miserable mistake the lover had 
made! But there was no drawing back 
now. ‘‘I am not worthy, no one is worthy 
of her,’’ he said, with agitation. ‘*I am 
only a commoner, which I know is a disad- 
vantage in your eyes. The only thing, 
and that is nothing, is, that at least I could 
make ample provision and secure every 
comfort for my wife.’’ 

‘¢ Your wife !’’ said the duke, with a sur- 
prise which was ineffable. If any gleam of 
suspicion came over him, he quenched it in 
the sublime patronage of asuperior. “This 
is very interesting,” he said, ‘‘and shows a 
great faith in my friendship to take me into 
your confidence on such a delicate subject. 
I am happy to hear you are in such favor- 
able circumstances ; but really,’’ he added, 
with a laugh, ‘*when you think how very 
unlikely it is that I can have any knowl- 
edge of the future Mrs. Winton ey 

The young man grew red and hot with 
a mixture of embarrassment and resentful 
excitement, stung by the look and the 
tone. ‘It is your daughter,’’ he said, 
‘who has given me permission to come to 
you. It is of Lady Jane I want to speak. 
You cannot think me less worthy of her 
than I think myself.”’ 

‘*Lady Jane!’’ The duke grew pale; 
he took his hand out of his waistcoat, and 
stared at the audacious suitor with dismay. 
Then he recovered himself with an effort, 
and snatched at a smile as if it had been 
something that hung on the wall, and put 
it on tremulously. ‘Ah! ah! I see,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ You think she might render you 
assistance. Speak a good word for you ?— 
Eh?’’ The attempt to be jocular which 
was entirely out of his habits convulsed his 
countenance. ‘* Yes, yes, I see! that is 
what you mean,”’ he said. 

There was a pause, and the two men 
looked each other in the face. A monarch 
confronted by the whole embodied force of 
revolution, scorning it, hating it, yet with 
an insidious suggestion of alarm under- 
neath all, on one hand; and on the other 
the revolution embodied, pale, with lofty 
anger and a sense of its own rights, yet not 
without a regret, a sympathetic pang for 
the old king about to be discrowned. The 
mutual contemplation lasted not more than 
a few moments, though it seemed so long. 
Then the duke turned on his heel with a 
grimace which in his agitation he intended 
fora laugh. ‘*I prefer,’’ he said, ‘‘ on the 
whole that Lady Jane should not be ap- 
pealed to. My disposition to serve you was 
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personal. The ladies of my family are not 
less amicably inclined, I am sure ; but I do 
not wish them to be mixed up—in short, 
you will understand that wishing you well 
in every way, I must advise you to trust to 
your own attractions in a matrimonial point 
of view. I cannot permit my daughter to 
interfere.’’ 

He had moved about while he was speak- 
ing, but at the end returned to his place 
and fixed Winton with the commanding 
look straight in the eyes, of a man deter- 
mined to intimidate an applicant. It was 
the least successful way in which he could 
have attempted to influence the present 
suitor. Winton’s excitment rose to such a 
pitch that he recovered his calm and self- 
possession as if by magic. 

**I feel that I have explained myself 
badly,’’ he said, ‘‘ and this is not a matter 
on which there can be any misunderstand- 
ing between us. I must ask you to listen to 
me calmly for a moment.”’ 

“Calmly, my good sir! your matrimo- 
nial affairs, however important to you, can 
scarcely be expected to excite me,’’ cried his 
Grace sharply, with irritation in every tone. 

‘*There can be nothing in the world so 
exciting—to both of us,’’ said Winton. 


‘* My lord duke, I come from your daugh- | 


ter, from Jane.’’ 

‘*Sir!’’ cried the duke. But no capitals 
are capable of expressing the force, the 
fury, of this outburst, which struck Winton 
like a projectile, full in the face so to speak. 
He made a step backward in momentary 
dismay. 

‘‘T must finish,’’ he said, somewhat 
wildly. ‘Jane sends me to your Grace. 
I love her and she me. She has promised 
to be my wife. It is no intercession, it is 
herself Iask. Jane—duke! on her account 
I have a right to be heard—a right—to 
have an answer at least.’’ 

The duke was beyond the power of 
speech. He was purple with rage and 
astonishment, and at the same time a kind 
of furious panic. He caught at his shirt- 
collar like a man stifled. He had no voice 
to reply, but waved his hand imperiously 
towards the door. And Winton, too, was 
in a degree panic-struck. He had never 
seen such a blind and helpless fit of passion 
before. Such things had been heard of as 
that a man should die of rage. That, in- 
deed, would be a separation from Jane 
beyond any power to amend. He drew 
back a little with an anxiety he could not 
conceal. 
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“*T have taken you by surprise,’’ he said, 
‘*T ask your pardon. Whatever I can do 
to soften the shock—to meet your wishes 
—I will do.’’ 

‘*Go, sir! Go, sir!’’ the duke stormed 
in his fury. ‘‘ That is all all you can do— 
go! there is the door!’’ He waved his 
hand towards it with a threatening gesture. 
He was transported out of himself. He 
followed Winton step by step with a sort of 
moral compulsion, forcing him to retire. 
The young man’s blood, it is needless to 
say, was in an uproar; his heart thumping 
against his breast, every pulse going like a 
hammer. But he made a stand again mid- 
way to that door which seemed the only 
reply he was to have. ‘‘ You will remem- 
ber,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have no answer— 
you give me no answer; I will leave the 
room and the house as your Grace bids, but 
that is not a reply a 

‘* Go, sir,” the duke cried. He stamped 
his foot like an enraged fishwife. He had 
the sense to hold himself in, not to allow 
the torrent of abuse which was on his lips 
to pour forth ; but how long he would have 
been able to endure, to keep in this vigor- 
ous and fiery tide, could not have been 
predicted. He flung open the door with a 
force which made the walls quiver, and the 


| action seemed more or less to bring him to 


himself. He recovered his voice at last. 
**T ought,’’ he panted, with a snarl, ‘‘to 
thank you for the honor you have done my 
poor house,” and thus with an explosion of 
laboring breath drove the astonished suitor 
out, as if by a blast of wind. Winton 
found himself in the corridor, while the 
crash of the great door swung behind him 
echoed though the house, with an amaze- 
ment which words cannot describe. It had 
all passed like a scene in a dream. He 
paused a moment to recover himself. He, 
too, was breathless, his whole physical be- 
ing agitated, his head hot and throbbing, 
his heart choking him. He could not 
speak to the duchess, whom he met a mo- 
ment after coming along the corridor with 
a packet of papers in her hand. ‘It is all 
over,’’ he said incoherently, waving his 
hand as he passed her. The only idea in 
his mind for the moment was of indignity 
and wrong. 


CHAPTER IX.—ACTING FOR HERSELF. 
THE duchess’s little sitting-room had not 
for years enclosed so melancholy a group. 
She herself, in old days when she first 


| began to realize all the circumstances of 
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the life which she had come into, had wept 
many an unnoticed tear in it; but in after- 
years she had acquired the philosophy of 
maturity, and had too much to do holding 
her own amid all the adverse circumstances 
about her, to be able to indulge in personal 
lamentations. But Lady Jane had never 
known any of those burdens which had 
made her mother’s career so full of care. 
When Winton rushed in, in all the excite- 
ment of the scene which he had just gone 
through in the duke’s library, too much 
disturbed even to tell her what had passed, 
it was almost her first experience of the 
darker side of existence. For the first 
moment he had not been able to keep some 
resentment and sense of the indignity to 
which he had been exposed from getting to 
light. He told her with a pale smile and 
fiery eyes that he had scarcely time to speak 
to her, that he must go instantly, that her 
father had turned him out. But as Winton 
came to himself and began to perceive the 
pain which he was inflicting upon her, he 
did his best to smooth away the first. un- 
guarded outburst. Lady Jane’s pallor, the 
tears which she could not restrain, the 
serenity of her countenance turned into 
anguish, all made apparent to him the fact 
which he had forgotten, that there were to 
her two sides to the question. He tried to 
draw in his words, to smooth away what he 
had said in the first outburst of his resent- 
ment. ‘‘ After all, we must remember, it 
was a great shock tohim. Iam nobody, 
only a simple gentleman, not fit to place 
myself on a level with the duke’s daughter,” 
he said, though still with that smile of 
wounded pride and bitterness about his 
lips. Lady Jane was too heartbroken to 
say much; she listened like a martyr at 
the stake, standing silent while spears and 
arrows were thrust into her. Her father! 
he had been tried and he had not borne 
the trial. What she understood by rank 
was the highest courtesy, the noblest hum- 
bleness. A man who would turn another 
to the door, who would suffer his guest to 
perceive under any circumstances that he 
was not as a prince in his host’s eyes, Lady 
Jane did not understand such a being. It 
hurt her so deeply that she did not even at 
first realize the fact that it was her lover 
who was turned away. She tried to ask a 
few faltering questions, to make out the 
circumstances to be less terrible ; but fail- 
ing in this, fell into silence, into such 
shame and consternation and deep humili- 
ated pain as even Winton scarcely compre- 
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hended. No other hand, no other proceed- 
ing, could have struck such a blow at all 
the traditions of her life. She sat with her 
hand indeed in her lover’s, but in a kind 
of miserable separation even from him, 
feeling her life fall away from her, unable 
to think or realize what was to happen now; 
until Winton, recovering from his excite- 
ment only to fall into a deeper panic, took 
renewed fright from her silence. ‘‘ Jane,” 
he said, ‘‘ Jane! you don’t mean to give 
me up because your father has turned me 
away.” Lady Jane turned her head towards 
him, gave him a miserable smile, and pressed 
his hand faintly, then fell, as perhaps had 
never happened in her life before, into a 
passion of tears. He drew her into his 
arms, as was natural, and she wept on his 
shoulder, as one refusing to be comforted. 
It was but vaguely that Winton could even 
guess the entire upheaval of all her founda- 
tions, the ruin into which her earth had 
fallen. He thought it was the tragedy of 
his own love that was the cause, and that 
with this heartbreaking convulsion she was 
making up her mind to see it come to an 
end. 

This was the attitude in which the duchess 
found them. She, too, was pale, her eyes 
bright, her nostrils dilated, as if she had 
been in the wars. She found her daughter 
in this speechless passion of weeping, with 
Winton’s pale countenance very despairing 
and tragical, yet touched with a liveiler 
alarm, a frightened incomprehension, bend- 
ing overher. He gave her a look of appeal 
as she came in; was it true that all was 
over, as he had said? The duchess went 
to her child’s side and took the hand that 
lay on her lap and caressed it. ‘‘ My dar- 
ling,’’ she said, ‘‘ this is not a moment to 
give in: and you are not one to fail ina 
great crisis, Jane. We have only a very 
little time to decide what we are to do 
before Reginald goes away.” 

She had not called him Reginald before, 
and there was a faint smile in her eyes as 
they met his—a smile of forgiveness and 
motherly kindness, though he had asked no 
pardon. The sound of her mother’s voice 
broke the spell of Lady Jane’s self-aban- 
donment, and it went to Winton’s heart 
with a forlorn sense of happiness in the 
midst of all the misery, that even her 
mother exercised a constraint upon her 
which when alone with him she did not 
feel. Was it not that he was himself, and 
that with him nature had free course un- 
But the scene grew brighter 
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and more hopeful when the duchess came 


into it. She was not surprised nor over- 
thrown by what had happened. She put 
back the soft hair from her child’s fore- 
head, and gave her a kiss of consolation. 
‘* My dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘ the crisis has 
come which I knew would come. Reginald 
must go as soon as it is possible for him to 
go. It is for you now to say what is to 
be done. You are of age; you have a right 
to judge for yourself. When you told me 
first, 1 warned you what was before you. 
You have never taken the burden of your 
life upon you hitherto.. Now the moment 
has come. I will not interfere. I will say 
nothing; neither will Reginald, if I under- 
stand him rightly. You must judge for 
yourself what you will do.” 

Winton obeyed her Grace’s lead, though 
with reluctance and a troubled mind. He 
only partially comprehended what she 
meant. He would have liked, for his own 
part, to hold his love fast—to cry out to 
her once more, ‘‘ You will. not give me up 
because your father sends me away?’’ But 
he yielded to the duchess’s look, though 
with a grudge, feeling that this was moral 
compulsion almost as absolute as that with 
which her husband had turned him out. 
He rose from the sofa on which he had been 
sitting with Jane and stood before her, 
feeling in his hand still the mould of her’s 
which had lain there so long, and which 
left his, he thought, with reluctance. This 
proceeding brought her altogether to her- 
self. She looked around her with an almost 
pitiful surprise. ‘Am I to be left alone,’’ 
she said, with a quiver in her lip, ‘‘ when I 
need support most ?’’ And then there wasa 
pause. ‘To Jane and to Winton it seemed 
as if the very wheels of existence were 
arrested and the world stood still. No one 
spoke. He was not capable of it; the 
duchess would not. Lady Jane between, 
with wet eyelashes, and cheeks still pale 
with tears, and mouth quivering, her hands 
clasped in her lap as if clinging to each 
other since there was nothing else to hold 
by, sat perfectly still fora moment which 
seemed an hour. When she spoke at last, 
there was a catch in her voice, and the 
words came with difficulty, and with little 
pauses between. 

‘* What is it [ am to decide ?’’ she said. 
** All was decided—when we found out—in 
town We cannot separate, he and I— 
That—can never come into question now. 
Is it not so? I may read it wrong 
It appears—I have already read something 























wrong And then a spasm came over 
her face once more: but she got it under 
control. ‘* What you mean is—about de- 
tails?” said Lady Jane. 

Winton, who had been in so extreme a 
state of excitement and suspense that he 
could bear no more, dropped down upon 
his knees at the side of the sofa on which 
she sat, and, clasping them, put down his 
face upon her hands. Lady Jane freed one 
to put it lightly upon his bowed head, with 
something of that soft maternal smile of 
indulgence of which love has the privilege. 
* Did he think I wasa child ?’’ she said to 
her mother, with a gentle wonder in her 
eyes. ‘*Ornothonest?’’ She herself was 
calm again; steadfast, while the others 
still trembled, seeing the complications so 
much less clearly than the fair and open 
way. She was a little surprised by Win- 
ton’s broken ecstasies, by her mother’s 
tremulous kiss of, approval. ‘‘Is there 
anything left for me to decide?”’ she said. 

Nobody knew very well what was said or 
done in the agitated half-hour that remained. 

It was agreed between them that ‘the 
details,’’ of which Lady Jane had spoken 
with a blush, should be arranged afterwards, 
when all were more cool and masters of them- 
selves—a state to which no one of the 
little group attained until Winton was hur- 
rying along the country roads towards the 
station, and Lady Jane and her mother 
were seated in forlotn quiet alone in that 
little room which for the last week had been 
the scene of so many excitements. The 
duchess rose with a start when the little 
French clock on the mantel-piece chimed 
one. ‘* My dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘we have 
many things to do which look like false- 
hood, we women. You and I must appear 
at luncheon as if nothing had happened. 
There must be no red eyes, my love, no 
abstraction. It will be all over the world 
in no time, if we do not take care. For 
myself, alas! I am used to it; but you, 
Jane oi 

Lady Jane did not immediately reply. 
She said, ‘‘ There is one thing, mamma, to 
which I have made up my mind——”’ 

The duchess was examining herself in the 
glass to see if she was pale or red, or any- 
thing different from her ordinary aspect. 
She turned round to hear what this new 
determination was. 

**I will speak to my father myself,’’ 
Lady Jane said. 

If a cannon had been discharged into 
the peaceful little boudoir, the effect could 
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scarcely have been greater. ‘‘ You will 
speak to your father, Jane? There are 
some things I know better than you. It 
will wound you, my darling—for no 
good.”’ 

‘* But I think it is right. There should 
be no means neglected to make him give 
hisconsent. With his consent all would be 
better. I think I ought to do it. It will be 
no shock to him now—he knows. To think 
‘ of him like ¢ha¢ is the thing that gave me 
most pain.”’ 

‘*But if you should see him like ¢haf#,”’ 
the duchess said; then added hastily, ‘I 
know you are right. But you must set your 
face like a flint ; you must not allow your- 
self to be made unhappy. Jane, your father 
does not think asI think in many ways. 
I have tried to keep you from all opposi- 
tion ; but he is old and you are young ; you 
judge differently. You must not think be- 
cause his point of view is different that he 
is wrong, even in this case—altogether.”’ 

Lady Jane lifted her mild eyes, which 
were almost stern in their unwavering | 
sense of right. ‘‘J sometimes feel that | 
you think nothing is wrong—altogether,”’ 
she said. 

‘« Perhaps not,’’ the duchess replied, with 
a smile and a sigh. 

‘*It seems noble to me that you should 
think so, but I cannot. My father will not 
be like shat to me,’’ she added, with alittle | 
sadness. ‘* Do not be afraid, and I will 


take a little time—not to-day, unless he 
speaks to me.”’ 

‘* He will not speak to you,’’ said the 
duchess eagerly. She thought that she had 
at least secured that. 

And then they went to luncheon. A 
little look of exhaustion about Lady Jane’s 
face, a clear shining in her eyes like the 
sky after rain, betrayed to some keen-sighted 
spectators that there had been agitation in 
the atmosphere. But for a novice unaccus- 
tomed to trouble, she bore herself very 
well. And as for the duchess, she was per- 
fect. Her unruffled mind, her easy grace 
of greatness, were visible in every move- 
ment. What could so great a lady have to 
trouble her? She was gracious to everybody, 
and full of suggestions as to what should be 
done, as the afternoon promised to clear up, 
proposing expeditions to one place and 
another. ‘Mr. Winton would have been an 


addition to your riding-party, but unfortu- 


nately he left us this morning,’’ she said in 
a voice of the most perfect composure. 
‘* So that there was nothing in it, after all,’”’ 
little Lady Adela whispered to her mother. 
But Lady Grandmaison, who was a woman 
of experience, shook her head. 

And next morning, Lady Jane, pale, but 
courageous, with a heart that fluttered, but 


| a purpose as steadfast as her nature, went 


softly down-stairs in her turn and knocked 
at the duke’s door. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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ALL animate creation seems to have an 
instinctive love of personal decoration. | 
The favorite ‘‘ poodle’’ apparently rejoices | 
in the bits of ribbon tied into his ears. | 
The lordly strut of the peacock testifies to | 
the delight afforded him by a display of | 
the prismatic hues of his fan-like tail. The | 
bower-bird of Africa adorns her nest with | 
pieces of glass, bright feathers, and colored | 
stones. Naturalists affirm that ‘* elephants 
have been known to take great pleasure in 
having the points of their tusks ornamented | 
with gilt, metallic balls.’’ 

The human race especially manifests this 
proclivity in the matter of jewelry. Costly | 
gems, inexpensive ‘‘ imitations,’’ nose-rings, | 
and anklets are the means respectively | 
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adopted by the wealthy lady of fashion, 
the impecunious servant-girl, the ‘fair 
barbarian’’—whose face is tattooed with 
brilliant pigments—to enhance her per- 
sonal charms and enable her to stand well 
in the estimation of others. 

The antiquity of jewelry is quite indeter- 
minate. But of pre-historic nations, the 
principal relics which we have are orna- 
ments and weapons. And while in mu- 


| seums there is nothing more interesting 


than the collections of the jewlery of vari- 


| ous peoples who long since have ceased to 


exist, so there is nothing by which the ad- 
vancement made by successive generations 


' can more readily be traced. 


The most valuable ring of antiquity is 
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that worn by Cheops, with which every 
decree connected with the erection of the 
great pyramid bearing his name was sealed. 

It is made of the finest gold, and within 
the oval crowning its top are hieroglyphics 
that represent the name of Pharaoh. It 
was found during the excavations at Ghizeh, 
and is to-day in one of the European mu- 
seums, in a perfect state of preservation. 
Magnificent rings were very common in 
Greece during the reign of Alexander the 
Great. The ancient Romans, too, were 
passionately fond of rings, and there was 
scarcely one of them, however humble, but 
owned several such ornaments. From the 
fingers of the Roman knights slain in the 
battle of Cannz, the victorious Carthagin- 
ian, Hannibal, gathered three bushels of 
rings. 

Among precious stones, the diamond 
easily holds the first rank. It was called 
adamant by the ancients ; a word that sig- 
nifies ‘‘invincible hardness.’’ Diamonds 
originally came from India, ‘‘ the land of 
gems ;’’ particularly from that section of 
Hindoostan formerly known as Golconda, 
but latterly as Hydrabad. The method 
adopted by the Indians for finding them 
was to tramp the loamy soil barefooted. 
For the past century Brazil has furnished 
most of the new diamonds. The course 
there pursued for discovering them closely 
resembles that practiced by the early miners 
of California for finding gold. The gravelly 
earth is ** washed”’ in troughs, and the dia- 
monds, after the operation, are on the 
bottom of the trough, if there were any dia- 
monds in the gravel ; and, in the majority of 
cases, it proves there were not. The labor 
is chiefly performed by slaves, and who are 
_ so closely watched while at work, and after- 
wards so critically examined from head to 
foot by their overseers, it is next to an im- 
possibility for them to ‘‘ confiscate’ a dia- 
mond, though occasionally they succeed in 
so doing. 

Many a man has engaged in diamond- 
hunting, fully expecting there would be 
‘‘ millions in it’’ for him, only to have his 
expectations ruthlessly blasted. Diamonds 
of any especial size are extremely rare in 
Brazil; so rare, that the slave who finds 
one that, in the rough, weighs seventeen 
carats, is at once given his freedom; and 
he who occupies his time in searching for 
them will average to be poorer at the end 
of a few years than he would have been 
had he worked on a farm for ‘‘ ten dollars 
a month and board.’’ 





Whether diamonds exist in this country 
to any great extent is an open question. 
Possibly our boys have hurled them at 
birds, squirrels, or ‘‘a mark,” deeming 
them ordinary stones; for, when first exca- 
vated from the earth, they closely resemble 
such stones, being covered with a crust 
which effectually conceals their peculiar 
shape and brilliancy. The only genuine 
diamond, however, which the United States 
has produced, so far as we know, is the one 
found, some quarter of a century since, 
near Richmond, Virginia. ‘*‘ California 
diamonds’’ are simply quartz, and really 
worth no more than other crystallized 
rocks. 

The “carat” —four grains—is the standard 
of weight by which diamonds are sold, and 
the value increases as the square of the 
number of carats. For instance, if a one- 
carat stone is valued at one hundred dollars, 
a two-carat stone would be worth four 
hundred dollars, or thereabouts. Ifa stone 
weighs less than one carat, the price is not 
similarly based, a diamond of one-half carat 
usually being sold for fifty dollars, possibly 
fifty-five dollars. 

There is a prevalent idea that the dia- 
mond is always colorless, but such is not 
the case. There are black, brown, blue, 
green, pink, yellow diamonds, and, if free 
from flaws, they are nearly as valuable as 
those that are colorless. The black-dia- 
mond mines of Gloucestershire and Mon- 
mouthshire, England, formerly yielded the 
British Government an annual income of 
eighteen million pounds sterling. 

An inexperienced person is likely to be 
deceived in regard to diamonds, as a manu- 
factured article, known as ‘‘ paste,’’ is an 
admirable “counterfeit presentment’’ of 
the gem ; indeed, paste diamonds are ex- 
tensively worn by people whose ‘‘ position” 
and wealth render it easy for them to palm 
upon the public, as they would never be 
suspected of fraud in the matter of their 
jewels. There are two tests by which it may 
be decided whether a diamond is real or 
factitious—the file and specific gravity. If 
a stone is genuine, the file will make no im- 
pression upon it, and its specific gravity will 
never be less than 3° 4’. No jeweler who 
is worthy of patronage will object to the 
application of either or both of these tests 
to what he represents as a ‘‘ pure’ diamond. 

The history of certain diamonds is marked 
by every manner of crime from sacrilege to 
murder. The Orloff, at one time, formed 
the glittering eye of a Hindoo idol at Pon- 
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dicherry. A deserter from the French army | 
became a Pagan priest, and, while acting in | 
this capacity, gouged it out and sold it for 
$20,000. After passing through various 
hands, it was purchased by Catherine of 
Russia for $200,000 and an annual pension 
of $3000. With respect to brilliancy and 
perfectness of shape, it has no rival. 

The history of the famous Koh-i-noor— 
‘* Mountain of Light’’—antedates the Chris- | 
tian era. A peasant of India, while plow- 
ing, saw a pebble glittering among other 
stones. He picked it up and carried it to | 
Golconda, where an honest merchant in- 
formed him that he was in possession of the | 
largest diamond in the world. What sum 
he obtained for it is not known; doubtless | 
sufficient to enrich him and his heirs. Later, | 
it was purchased by achieftan who, desirous 
of political preferment, presented it to | 
Babir, the founder of the Mongolian em- | 
pire. Towards the close of the seventeenth | 
century, by direction of Aurungzebe, it was | 
recut. From him it passed down to Nadir | 
Shah ; and, finally, it became the property, 
by victory, of the East India Company, who | 
presented it to their queen. She ‘‘ was not | 
satisfied with its brilliancy and had it cut | 
again by Costar, of Amsterdam, who was 
installed at the queen’s jeweler’s shop for | 
this purpose.’? Here we may say that the 
art of cutting and polishing the diamond 
was invented in 1456, by De Berquen, a | 
native of Bruges, West Flanders. 

Then there is the Sanci diamond. 
belonged to Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, | 
and was lost by him at the battle of Nancy. | 
A Swiss soldier found it and disposed of it | 
to the King of Portugal for 100,000 francs, 
He sold it to the Baron de Sanci. By him | 
it was pledged to Henry III., of France. | 
The messenger who was bearing it to the 
king was attacked and slain by robbers, but | 
contrived to swallow the gem in his last | 
agony. The monarch cut open the body 
of the messenger and recovered the diamond, | 


It | 


and it took its place among the crown-jewels | 


of France. At the sack of the Tuileries, 
in 1789, it was stolen; and, after various | 
vicissitudes, found its way to the North and | 
was purchased by a Russian nobleman, 
Prince Paul Demidoff. Numerous other 
diamonds have a history equally interesting | 
with the above, but a want of space pre- 
cludes their consideration. 

If the diamond is the ‘‘ king of gems,’’ | 
most emphatically is the pearl their 
“queen ;” nor does its lowly origin in any | 
wise detract from its merits. Pearls, as is ! 


_a ‘solid million” sesterces ($40,000). 


generally known, are found in oysters, prin- 
cipally taken from the seas of India; and in 
Ceylon thousands are engaged in fishing for 
them. They are also obtained in Persia, 
Scotland, Lapland, Germany, China, and 
our own country. In point of value, those 
from India and Persia take the precedence. 

Pearls have always been highly esteemed. 
When he defeated Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, at Nicopolis—now Divriki—in 
Asiatic Turkey, Pompey the Great captured 


| so many pearls it required a cart for their 


conveyance. Horace, in one of his Satires, 
states that Clodius, a wealthy Roman, dis- 
solved in vinegar and drank a pearl worth 
It 
is a familiar story, that Cleopatra similarly 
treated a pearl valued at 150,000 golden 
crowns. Both these stories are presumably 
without foundation in fact, because any 
liquid that would dissolve a pearl would an- 
nihilate the person drinking it. La Pele- 
grina, a pearl once owned by Philip IIL., of 
Spain, isin Russia. Its estimated value is 


| the trifling sum of $500,000. 


There are false pearls, as there are false 
diamonds, and such are usually worn by 
actresses who play minor parts. These 


| “stage-pearls’’ are sold by the pound and 


cost very little. The test of the genuineness 
of a pearl is its weight, the artificial weigh- 


_ ing no more than one-half or two-thirds as 


much as the real, of the same size. Pliny 
says: ‘ The first place, after the diamond 


/and.the pearl, must be given to the sma- 


ragdus,’’ identical with our emerald; and 
there is ample evidence that the most an- 
cient nations were familiar with this stone. 


In the Holy Scriptures it is mentioned sev- 


eral times, in a way that indicates the value 
set upon it. 

Above the grave of Hermione,—daugh- 
ter of that Helen who caused the Trojan 
war,—on the island of Cyprus, was placed 
thestatue of a lion whose eyes were emeralds, 
Their glare frightened the fish from the 
shore ; so the fishermen gouged them out 


| and ‘supplied the animal with less glitter- 


ing eyeballs.’’ 
Formerly, in Peru, the emerald was wor- 
shiped as a god. When the Spaniards 


| conquered that country, they sent a hundred 


weight of emeralds to their king. After 


| the conquest of Mexico, Cortez bore back 
_ with him to Europe many exquisite speci- 


mens of this stone, the finest of which 
formed his wedding-present to his bride. 
They had been cut by Mexican lapidaries, 
—one into the form of a fish with eyes of 
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gold; another, into that of a rose; a third, 
into that of a bell with a pearl for a tongue. 
‘*The most valuable had the shape of a 
cup, with a foot and a rim of gold, and 
with four minute golden chains attached to 
a large pearl asa button. On the rim of 
the bell was inscribed, in Spanish, ‘ Blessed 
is He whocreated thee,’ and on the edge of 
the cup was, in Latin, ‘ Among those born 
of women, a greater has not arisen.’ ”’ 
Upper Egypt was the original source of 
emeralds; now, the finest specimens are 





the sapphires, the ruby, the topaz, which 
differ from one another only in color and 
value. The sapphire is blue and quite in- 
expensive, though one was formerly owned 
by an English lady that was valued at 
10,000 pounds,—$50,000. 

The ruby is the hardest thing in nature, 
save the diamond. The finest rubies are of 
a **pigeon-blood’’ color, and in some 
countries — notably in China—rate with 
diamonds. They are principally found in 
the East Indies, and the King of Burmah 


obtained from New Granada, where they | derives one of his titles, ‘* Lord of the 


are embedded in limestone. Large emeralds, | Rubies,’’ from them. 


In Burmah this gem 


free from flaws, are rarely found ; hence the | is a royal monopoly, and seldom is one of 


great value of those that are perfect. 
most instances, they are set in connection 


| 


In | any size suffered to be carried from the 


kingdom. The Burmese assert that ‘‘ the 


with diamonds, and, thus disposed, the | gods live in a splendid hall, underground, 


effect is extremely pleasing. 


| 


In its constitution the beryl is so closely | 


allied to the emerald as to be regarded a 
variety of that stone. The best beryls are 


of a bluish-green color,—though some have | 


a yellow hue,—and, if perfect, are gener- 
ally very small. But Dana mentions one 
‘* belonging to Dom Pedro, as large as the 
head of a calf, which weighs more than 
eighteen pounds, is perfectly transparent, 
and without a flaw.’’ 

The turquoise—Turkish stone—has, for 
centuries, been recognized as a gem. It is 
a product of Persia, Thibet, Arabia, and 


other sections of the world, and its color | 


varies from white to a cerulean blue. The 
finest are blue and come from Persia. It is 
liable to fade with age ; but many turquoises 
are in existence that have never changed, 
though hundreds of years old. 

Imaginative people have supposed this 
stone indicated the mental and physical 
conditions of its possessor. In an old 
treatise on precious stones, M. Emmanuel 
says: ‘*One of my relatives owned a tur- 
quoise ring which he constantly wore. He 
sickened and died. While he was in health, 
the turquoise was beautiful and clear, but 
scarcely was he dead when the stone lost 
its lustre. So soon as it had obtained a 
new owner, it regained its former exquisite 
freshness.” 

As is the case with emeralds and beryls, 
perfect turquoises are scarce and costly ; 
one an inch in diameter being worth from 
$1500 to $2000. The most elegant of 
which we have been able to find any account 
is one nearly four inches in length and one 
inch wide, in the Imperial Academy, Mos- 
cow. 

The scientific term corundum embraces 


} 





exclusively lighted by rubies.’’ Among 
the French crown-jewels is one of the 
largest rubies in the world, and it is valued 
at 300,000 francs,—$60,000. 

The topaz—the name is derived from 
Topazos, now Zemorgel, an island in the 
Arabic Gulf, whence the stone was obtained 
by the Romans—is of two colors. The one 
has a golden hue, the other inclines to a 
leek-green. The latter is usually denomi- 
nated chrysoprase. Seventy years ago the 
yellow topaz was very popular and brought 
a high price. The ring placed by George 
Washington on the finger of his bride, 
Mrs. Martha Custis, in January, 1788, was 
a topaz. To-day the gem is compara- 
tively valueless, and a few dollars will 
purchase one of considerable size. This 
depreciation in value is largely owing to 
the fact that great quantities of yellow 
quartz, know as cairngorm, from the Cairn- 
gorm mountain, Scotland, have been sold 
for genuine topazes, and people are fearful 
of being imposed upon. 

The opal has always held a reputable 
position among gems, and commanded a 
goodly price. It consists of silex—a species 
of quartz—and a quantity of water in fis- 
sures sO minute the microscope fails to 
reveal them. The play of delicately-tinted 
colors characterizing this stone is probably 
produced, as is the rainbow, by the refrac- 
tion of rays of light falling upon the par- 
ticles of water. It differs from all. other 
precious stones in that an imitation of it is 
impossible. It is found in Hungary, the 
Faroe Islands, Saxony, and Honduras. 

There is no mention made of the opal in 
the Bible, but, in her collection of jewels, 
Semiramis, queen of Assyria some two thou- 
sand years before the Christian era, had a 
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favorite gem which, from the description | 
of it given by certain historians, was pre- 
sumably an opal. Nonius,a Roman senator, | 
owned a ring which contained an opal as | 
large as a hazel-nut. Marc Antony was | 
anxious to procure it, possibly as a gift to | 
Cleopatra, and offered its possessor $100,000 
for it. Nonius refused to part with it, and, 
because of his ‘‘stubborness,’’ was exiled 
by Antony. An opal in the museum at 
Vienna is said to be worth £40,000 
($200,000), and is the finest known. 

When the deification of heroes came into 
vogue, portraits of men and women sup- 
planted the earliest styles of engraving 
gems. This lead directly to the cameo, 
which is not, as some imagine, a stone, 
but a peculiar manner of cutting precious 
stones, whereby a figure is: made to pro- 
ject above the ground on which it is 
formed. 

Greek artists were probably the first to | 
adopt this mode of cutting, and every in- 
ducement was offered them to settle in 
Rome, where the demand for these orna- 
ments was almost unlimited. The stones 
used by the Greeks and Romans for cameos 
were the agate, the onyx, and the sardo- 
nyx; the last, especially, because of its 
several layers, each of which has a different 
color. Latterly, shells of various sorts have 
been used, and any will answer that has a 
white surface and a tinted inner layer. 

As cameos nowadays are quite “stylish,” 
a brief description of the way in which | 
they are produced cannot but prove inter- | 
esting. ‘The piece to be used is first sawed | 
from the shell, in the square or oval form, | 
on a grindstone. This piece is cemented | 


| according to its size and figure. 





to the middle of a block of wood—just 
large enough to be grasped by the hand— 
resting on a leathern pad. A copy of 
whatever is be engraved—usually a head— 
is drawn on the piece of shell with a finely- 
pointed lead-pencil, and then this outline 
is scratched with a delicate tool made of 
highly-tempered steel wire. The scratch- 
ing is continued with ‘‘ needles’’—each 
somewhat larger than the preceding—till 
the desired depth is attained. With a 
‘*burin’’ the outside surface is cut and 
srcaped away till the figure itself becomes 
prominent. The image is then rounded to 


| a natural likeness, care being taken to leave 


the edges square, else the outline at its 
juncture with the base will be indefinable. 


| Finally, it is rubbed with a dry powder, 
| made from putty, applied with a stiff brush ; 


and no part of the operation requires greater 
carefulness than this, as a slip of the brush 
will effectually ruin the work. The value 
of an unmounted cameo is from $20 to $40, 
As there 
is an increasing demand for the article and 


| few ‘‘ cutters,” cameo-cutting is a profitable 


vocation. The best work in this line is 
done in Italy, though many fine cameos are 
cut in Paris. 

Respecting the talismanic properties of 
gems curious idea have prevailed. For in- 
stance, the diamond imparted courage to 
the wearer; pearls warded off disease; an 
emerald prevented one ‘‘ bearing false wit- 
ness;;” the man who had an amethyst never 
became intoxicated, however frequently he 
drank. 

So much for precious stones, concerning 
which much more could be said. 


FLOWER FROM THORN. 


THERE walks a hero, calm, with courteous grace, 
Smile scarcely gay, and keen, straightforward face. 
For his device, a wondrous flower he bears, 

Which, with half-careless air, he careful wears. 

A mystic blossom, all create of light, 

Full of sweet breath and dew its chalice white. 
"Tis from a branch whose thorns stab seeking hand, 
Where death exhales and deadly blooms expand, 
Where serpents hiss and sharp rocks wound his feet 
Who climbs to snatch it from its stern retreat. 
Well won! pierced hand, set lips, and pallid cheek ; 
Of the sore travail of his quest they speak. 

Yet, oh, worth sharpest pain and harshest toil, 
That Flower of Honor, perfect without soil! 


Harriet W, FRENCH. 
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Chinese Immigration.—The subject of Chinese 
immigration, which has lately come into such promi- 
nence as to compel the attention of Congress, and | 
caused a bill to be passed by both Houses to the 
effect of prohibiting immigration for twenty years, 
has assumed a new phase, owing tothe Executive 
veto of the bill. A plain, clear statement of both 
sides of the question may help the formation of an 
intelligent opinion on this subject. 


On the one side, many of our statesmen, clergymen, | 
and editors, with a large proportion of the people of | 


the Eastern States, disapprove of the bill as passed 
by both Houses of Congress, and are opposed to any 
measures whatever that will restrain Chinamen from 
coming to this country. 
Constititution, traditions, and policy of the United 
States, it is not only impolitic, but absolutely wrong, 
to exclude from our shores persons of any especial 
class or nationality; that the labor of Chinamen 
is needed here, that their coming will prove benefi- 
cial to us, that a fine opportunity is now presented 
for Christianizing and further civilizing them, and 
that the action of Congress will destroy our rapidly 
increasing trade with China. 

Upon the other hand, many of our shrewdest and 
most practical business men, together with numerous 
politicians and nearly all of the laboring men in the 
country, insist that something must be done to 
restrain the Chinese from pouring into America; 
that self-protection is the first law of nature; that 


They urge that under the | 


statesmanship, according to a high code of ethics, | 


is proper in some places; but that when a man is on 
the verge of starvation his mind is not in a condi- 


tion carefully to consider the different features of | 


the case. These persons also claim that while white 
American or European laborers are a benefit to the 
entire community in which they reside, the Chinese 
prove advantageous only to that class of wealthy 
monopolists who encourage their importation, and 
serve as a blight upon the interests of all others 
within their reach; that while the Europeans of 
every nationality who come to this country are 
steadily blending with and merging into the Ameri- 
can people, the Chinese keep themselves distinct, 
insist upon being governed by their own laws, pride 
themselves upon their nationality and civilization, 
and regard every American and every European as 
a barbarian; that while the peasantry of Europe 
emigrate to America for the purpose of remaining 
here permanently and to contribute in every way 
to the general prosperity of the country, the China- 
man comes here without any intention of remaining. 

He rakes up all the gold he can, which he sends 


| his error. 


| 
| 
| 


enough of a fortune to purchase a harem and to live 
at his ease in the Flowery Land, returns to it, to 
pass there the remainder of his days. The oppo- 
nents of the Chinese admit that he has a right to 
carry the gold which he has earned to his former 
home ; but they insist that the immigration of white 
laborers (who do not buy all their goods and provis- 
ions of the Six Companies or their agents) who 
come here with their families, or marry after their 
arrival, and who not only perform their labor here, 
but spend their earnings in the country, are a bless- 
ing, and not a curse,to the community. They fur- 
ther state that while the people of other nationalities 
have shed their blood in defense of American lib- 
erty, that while the genius of their children has 
proved a source of pride to the people of this 
Republic, and that while they themselves have ex- 
hibited many virtues, the Chinese are devoid of 
anything that can be called conscience, cowardly in 
their natures, given to the most abominable vices, 
and can only bring to this country pestilence and 
additional crime. 

After a residence of several years upon the Pacific 
slope, while I have no sympathy with Dennis Kear- 
ney and his followers, nor with those who would 
proceed against the Chinese in any but a legal man- 
ner, I believe that the latter class are the nearest to 
being right. I do not approve of extreme meas- 
ures, but I am in favor of prompt action. From 
what I have seen I do not believe that the average 
Chinaman even can or will desire to become a bona 
fide citizen of the United States. Accustomed to a 
peculiar civilization which has existed for ages, sat- 
isfied with his own education and religion, scorning 
the knowledge and faith of the Christian world, he 
is too arrogant to be easily reached or convinced of 
The Chinese are certainly an ingenious, 
well-educated, and very peculiar race. But we are 
under no obligations to them, except to fulfill our 
treaties with them. ‘They have no claims upon us 
beyond their treaties. Living in clubs, as it were, 
purchasing their provisions at wholesale prices, each 


| one having but himself to provide for, it is not won- 


| thrive on small pay. 


derful that they can live very economically and 
It would be an outrage to re- 
quire a white man with a family to live upon the 
same. Railroad and other immense corporations 
prefer Chinese labor because they can obtain it ev 
masse, and at cheap rates. But does adding to their 
already great profits help the country? or would the 
formation of three or four States inhabited by China- 
men increase our national prosperity ? 

There are certainly two sides to this question. 


home in regular installments, does not spend any | Much can be urged en either. When we remember, 
money here, has even his rice and other provisions | however, that China has a population of five hun- 
sent him from China, and when he has amassed | dred and fifty millions, eleven times greater than 
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that of the United States, we cannot wonder at 
the intensity of feeling shown by our countrymen 
on the Pacific slope, even if but one hundred thou- 
sand, as an Eastern paper states, have now arrived 
there. That is a large number in that thinly settled 
region. 


EE. A. T. 


Apprenticeship.—The phenomenon of an in- 
dentured apprentice is a very rare one in these days. 
The time when a young man who had acquired 
some intellectual discipline in the schools was bound 
toa master for a certain term of years, in- order to 
learn the mysteries of a trade, has gone by, and to 
this neglect of one of the distinctive features of the 
old régime we can trace many of the difficulties 
which the social problems of to-day present. 

It is needless here and now to explain what was 
involved in the indenturing of an apprentice; it 
will be obvious at sight that such a relation between 
a conscientious employer and a docile employé be- 
came most interesting and responsible. The youth 
stood almost in the place of a son: his was the duty 
to serve and obey, to learn what his master consid- 
ered essential to the proper acquirement of the trade. 
It was an industrial school where the teacher was a 
practical mechanic and the pupil an interested and 
enthusiastic learner. ‘That at times such control of 
the master over his apprentice was arbitrary and un- 
reasonable may be admitted without any disadvan- 
tage to the system. If for the first year it became 
the duty of the novice to polish his master's Sunday 
boots, it was a salutary discipline and was but an 
acknowledgment of inferiority of social positon. It 
might not lend skill to the hand that was being 
trained to hammer out a watch-spring, but it was a 
recognition of his position as an underling and one 
of the steps in that long and arduous course of self- 
denial and self-discipline which is calculated to pro- 
duce the perfect man. Its duration was probably 
longer than would in this age of hurry be consid- 
ered necessary; but it afforded the nascent mind a 
bosom or congenial atmosphere within which to 
thrive and bring to fruitage his immature powers. 

On this account the system of apprenticeship to 
the trades was a most salutary one. It produced 
those worthy mechanics who really were master of 
their trade and could adorn their calling by their 
skillful work. The carpenter could both plane a 
board, mortice planks, set his rafters, and make a 
rude but very satisfactory draft of a proposed build- 
ing. What was more: he could make all his pre- 
parations by measurements and diagrams, and vindi- 
cate his right to the title of master by the triumph 
of ‘raising’? day, when every post, every plank, 
each brace and bolt, sought its proper place without 
a single hitch. How many carpenters to-day can 
tell the length of a rafter from the size of the build- 
ing? how many bricklayers can “ figure’ out the 
exact number of bricks to build a house? what pro- 
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portion of journeymen shoemakers can prepare a 
last to correspond to a measured foot ? 

As a consequence of the abandonment of the 
system, we have poor workmen, nomads of every 
trade seeking for the practice of their craft, and 
showing only their utter incapacity for the work. Is it 
not this slipshod method allowed in the trades 
that makes so many Bohemians always seeking work 
and finding none? And—strange blindness to their 
own best interests—even the members of the same 
craft are so utterly regardless of the honor of their 
trade that they are not only content with this state of 
affairs, but even oppose all efforts towards reform. 

The only legitimate end of protective associations, 
whether among the trades or professions, it would 
seem, should be the purpose of elevating the char- 
acter of work, and raising the standard of members 
of the craft. Instead of requiring apprentices to 
serve a suitably long time and insist on their mas- 
tering every detail of the trade or business, these so- 
cieties undertake to limit the number of apprentices, 
and then allow the admitted ones only to learn cer- 
tain branches so as to cut off most successfully any 
hope of advancement thereafter. A little calm re- 
flection, seconded by merely that small amount of 
common sense which usually is allotted to one in- 
dividual, should suffice to reason that the man who 
can make a boot, though his days will be spent in 
merely watching the die that cuts the sole, has re- 
sources of which the six months’ apprentice who may 
be able to manage the machine equally well is alto- 
gether destitute. He may not earn more or obtain 
higher wages; but that is owing to the self-abuse of 
guilds that will not compel their members to be 
masters. Employers would doubtless growl, but 
they have reason enough and shrewdness over-much 
to know that the employé is wholly resourceless; 
should he lose his machine to-day, and being no 
more than the machine he controls (mechanically 
enough, too), his place can be easily supplied, In- 
deed, as unions carry on matters now, having for 
their sole purpose the one object which never should 
enter into the motive for combination, they become 
not only burdensome, but from a social point of view, 
odious. A decent regard for the opinion of the 
world should induce them to remedy this grievous 
fault. 

And especially would it be prudent and politic for 
the trades to consider this question at this time when 
strong advocates are heard in favor of introducing 
industrial schools into our system of education. 
The youth of our day must be allowed a sphere in 
which they may do their part for the general ad- 
vancement of society. Some, indeed, a large ma- 
jority, are not only obliged to enter the trades, but are 
most admirably adapted therefor by natural inclina- 
tion. If the guilds refuse to take into consideration 
the matter of instructing this advancing army of seek- 
ers afler something to do, it may become a serious ques- 
tion whether the State will not be compelled to put into 
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their hands the wherewithal to earna living. Should 
schools of the mechanical arts be established, with 
thorough scientific instruction, the colossal strength 


of combined trades-unions would melt away like ice. 


ina furnace. For they have strength only in the 
threat of damaging their employers—in one sense 
the most outrageous of all ends for which combina- 
tion may be made. Should a sufficient number of 
independent and intelligent workmen be found at 
any time, the boasted tyranny of the unions will 
crumble and suffer an irretrievable ruin. 

But it is not only a policy of self-protection that 
should induce the trades-unions to take a step for- 
ward in this matter. Instead of claiming the right 
to dictate or limit the number ot apprentices which 
a given employer may engage, it would be vastly 
more politic to dictate the course of training, so that 
no one should be admitted either to the union or to 
the position of journeyman until his proficiency war- 
ranted such a promotion. The entire trade or busi- 
ness should be mastered and the association insist 
upon the employment of none but such as could at 
a moment’s notice take any position in the shop. 
‘The result would be an army of workmen who, upon 
a basis of general qualification, might acquire ex- 
traordinary skill in special branches of their trade. 
Why should not the finisher of' a watch be able to 
tell the function of each wheel or the place of every 
jewel? Is the knowledge from actual experience of 
the best peg for a shoe any serious hindrance to the 
efficient cutting of a sole with a machine contain- 
ing a fixed die? 

Such an idea may seem visionary and unpractic- 
able at this time, because of the division of labor 
and the attitude of capital. But capital is only the 
employer of labor and is continualiy seeking for 
better labor and finding none. Should even capital 
array itself against the measure because it would 
tend to raise wages—that grand aspiration of work- 
men—the culture which it affords outweighs all 
financial considerations. 
rowing and dwarfing. 


Division of labor is nar- 
Indeed, we cannot conceive 
how a man can for one hour do nothing but point 
shafts of steel without going out into the sunshine 
for a full inspiration of air. 
oppressive ! 


The operation is so 
And the ever-present thought that if 
he loses that position, his family will suffer, or 
should he go the way of all flesh, starvation will 
soon send him his wife and children to keep him 
company, must be to the utmost degree harassing. 
There is a corroding sadness which eats deeper 
and deeper, as days pass on, visible in the faces 
of the men—union men as they may be—whose 
only means for support is the ability to sharpen a 
shoe-peg, which no considerations of a philosophical 
optimism can banish from the mind, That this sad 
condition is largely owing to the abandonment of 
the indenturing system of apprenticeship no one 
will long controvert, and this it remains now for 
the guilds to remedy. 








Death as a Punishment.—This is an age of 
law, and our own is particularly a country of law, 
one whose republican existence and value as a mode] 
to mankind depend on the degree of respect that is 
paid to law by the public and the individual. The 
old and universal judgment of society is that, after 
morals and intelligence have done their part towards 
securing the highest possible respect, the residuum 
of respect must be secured by statutory penalties; 
that is, the being called Law must be its own aven- 
ger, or it will become crime’s victim. If this wide 
judgment is correct, respect requires grave penalties 
for grave offenses. That law would possess no dig- 
nity, and no respect would be paid to it, which 
should forbid murder; but promise its commission 
no punishment beyond a fine, society would be 
ashamed of such progeny, and the vicious would 
laugh at the law as a farce in return for a tragedy 
over which human hearts had wept. And as the 
fine, in punishment of murder, would be, in on« 
direction, next door to a reward for the crime, so, 
in the other direction, the gentle promise of im- 
prisonment, with the uncertainty of infliction and 
its greater certainty of pardon, seems to me a very 
near neighbor to the fine which we called a farce. 
Rewards and punishments must be commensu- 
rate with the deeds they are designed to reward 
and punish, or those concerned scorn the statute 
which affixes the same. We think him a very mean 
man who rewards the return of his thousand-dollar 
purse with only a shiliing, or the rescue of his child 
by a fisherman with only a gift of second-hand cloth- 
ing. Can we think any better of the law which 
punishes the destruction of that child with only a 
second-class penalty ? 

The Legislature of Wisconsin is this winter re- 
considering this important question. Several years 
ago it abolished capital punishment; and in this 
daintily tempered condition of law, murders have 
multiplied, and the sentiment of the people has so 
returned, tired of experiment, to its former standard 
of justice and social protection, that the upper house 
has restore: the death-penalty by the vote of twenty- 
three to eight, and the lower house is even more 
radical. Iowa tried life without a gallows, but found 
it led towards death by crime, and again put upon its 
statute books the world’s penalty. And Minnesota 
has done likewise ; also the little republic of Swit- 
zerland. I think it wise, however, that the restoring 
statute in Wisconsin gives a discretion to the jury to 
weigh any palliating circumstances and make the 
penalty a part of its verdict. 

Society is the maker and the executor of its laws; 
and if it will make the penalty under the law that, 
broken, is its severest affliction, an affliction equally 
severe to the violator, and endow that penalty with 
the certainty of speedy application, it may become 
very largely its ownsavior. Love may be best medi- 
cine for the lovely; but only fear can cure them 
that hate. J. C. AMBROSE. 
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Garfield’s Place in History. An essay, with 
portrait. By HENry C. Pepper. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It is a pleasure to find among the mass of litera- 
ture which the death of President Garfield has 
given occasion for, a book of such lofty dignity, 
calm rhetoric, and profound philosophical analysis. 
We have before us the analyst who, admiring his 
subject with an ardent though tempered affection, 
nevertheless justly estimates the qualities of his 
here; and we shall not be disappointed to find in 
his rational conclusions a remarkable prescience of 
what the verdict of the future may be. The essay 
is rather abstract, but on this account the more 
trustworthy, because it deals with immutable prin- 
ciples and does not base its deductions upon the 
changeful and transient and the superficial. It is 
logic that forces the author to his conclusions, 
not the wild promptings of a grief-stricken heart. 
It is the cool, deliberating, appreciative historian 
rather than the annalist or the eulogist; prejudice is 
disarmed and assent compelled. 

What is especially admirable in his essay is the 
recognition of a principle fundamental, though 
generally overlooked or disallowed or ignored, that 
a ‘man’s life may move wholly in the realm of the 
ideal, and yet be eminently practical. In_ this 
respect he differs from his co-members of the trium- 
virate of American worthies. Washington was a 
man of actions; Lincoln left his works; but Gar- 
field was a man of words. The former may teach 
by example; the latter’s speeches are wellsprings to 
slake the thirst of American youth who would 
imbibe wisdom from a pure fountain. And it is the 
recognition of this cardinal principle, coupled with 
the philosophical treatment and explanation of facts 
and characteristics of his subject, that prompts a 
reiteration of a thought already partially expressed: 
that, though we are still too much within the shadow 
of our great loss to see by a proper perspective, yet a 
just estimate of Garfield’s character (as, indeed, of 
that of any other man) must always proceed from a 
standpoint similar to that occupied by Mr. Pedder, 
and on principles here laid down. And it is on 
this account that we do not hesitate to reaffirm that 
among the works referred to by future biographers 
there will be none so rich in suggestive material, 
and so safe to take bearings by, as this essay. 


The Gospel in the Stars; or, The Primeval 
Astronomy. By Joseru A. Seiss, D.D. With 
chart. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. 

The author of this work has brought before the 
eye of the reader much curious information. The 
explanations of the origin and meaning of the con- 





stellations of the heavens, their figures and names, 
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as these have come down to us, are both serious and 
reasonable. Yet it must not be forgotten that these 
explanations are but theories, spun often from a thin 
thread of fact, and embellished by the suggestions 
of a vigorous fancy. There is no doubt that the 
author is sincere in his convictions that the mythol- 
ogy of the constellations antedates the flood, and is 
but part of that lost revelation which, having turned 
aside from communion with the chosen channel of 
communication of God with men, has become so 
involved in error and obscured by superstitious tra- 
ditions that its primeval purity is scarcely recogniz- 
able. 

But honesty of conviction is scarcely sufficient 
warrant to spiritualize everything. The symbolic 
theory of nature may be more rational than the 
naturalistic, but it must not be pressed beyond due 
limits. 

The book traces in detail a complete order and 
systematic connection in the framing of the constella- 
tions, and from the figures, the names of the stars, 
and the classical myths and worships connected with 
them, shows the whole Gospel history of the Virgin- 
born Saviour, Jesus Christ, the formation and des- 
tiny of his church, and the consummaticn of all 
things, precisely the same as given in the written 
Word of holy Scripture. 

The entire subject is presented in a straightfor- 
ward, popular form, easily followed by the most 
ordinary understanding, and whether the reader is 
familiar with astronomy or not, cannot fail to in- 
terest him throughout. The great mass of learning, 
the profound scholarship, and the claborate argu- 
ments (which, whether we admit their force or not, 
we are compelled to admire), fix attention through- 
out, while for those who are always looking for more 
positive evidence of supernatural revelation in the 
material universe the book cannot fail to be of the 
most intense interest. 


The Temple Rebuilt. By Freperick R. ABBE. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The subject which Mr, Abbe treats with such rare 
ability in this volume might be better characterized 
by a metaphysical caption, Anthropology. It is 
nothing less than a poem on man. Possibly the 
apostrophe to immortality is one of the most beauti- 
ful passages in the book; it certainly will give the 
key-note : 


“‘O Immortality! my sleepless mate, 
My birthright, and my strong necessity ; 
To thee I am wedded for the endless race, 
And, never nearing the retreating goal, 
Without release, the fateful angel-time 
Bearing me on his unrelenting wing, 
Must onward, onward, onward evermore, 
Onward! and whither, whither, O my soul ? 








O fearful function of imperial choice! 

O moment, spring of an eternal sea ! 
Onward! still onward! whither shall it be? 
To heavenly glory? roam the happy fields 
Above the highest star? and glow afresh 
When suns have burnt to ashes? and be young 
With hoary ages on thee, more and more 
Burning in love of God, and growing still 
Nearer and nearer to the perfect throne? 
Or fall? and, like the hapless aeronaut 
Out of the azure plunging into the deep, 
Into the foaming surge of ruin plunge ; 
Deeper and swifter, down forevermore ; 
Hardening into perpetual character 

Of proud defiance, grim iniquity ; 

And heavier growing with increasing hate 
Against the heavenly majesty and love, 
Against the holy purpose and command, 
Till thou the hellish pinions emulate, 
While blacker, swifter, deadlier, ever rolls 
The stream of justice in avenging woe? 
Answer! and all the coming ages will 
Declare thy wisdom, or thy folly prove.” 


After this lengthy quotation, it is needless to say 
that there is a dignity and sweetness throughout this 
philosophical poem which ranks the author among 
the geniuses of our day; and as he sings of the 
varied and sad history of man from his primal in- 
nocence, through his restoration, through divine 
grace and final salvation, there is a charm in his 
voice which allures the ear, engages the attention, 
and excites our sympathy until we can with full 
heart join him in the rapturous hallelujah which 
forms a fitting doxology to the poem. 


Morocco: Its People and its Places. 
MONDO DE AMICIS. 
TiLTon. Illustrated. 
nam’s Sons. 

As each new volume from this gifted author and 
observant traveler appears, new and rarer beauties 
are manifested to delight the reader. The pictur- 
esqueness of the people of North Africa, of such 
proud ancestry, needs the brilliant powers of the 
author to do them justice. And with a charm po- 
tent enough to hold the closest attention and enlist 
the heartiest sympathy we are led through that an- 
cient country and made see it through the eye of the 
poet and the artist. The graphic descriptions, the 
humorous observations, the sparkling wit, and at 
times the keen satire, betoken the hand of a master. 

The work is doubly entertaining, affording an in- 
sight into the character of a people and country 
now newly claiming a large share of the public at- 
tention, and gratifying to the full that slumbering 
curiosity which every one cherishes in regard to re- 
mote and unfortunate people. He is a favored 
traveler who makes his journey with De Amicis as a 
guide, and no one who desires a knowledge of this 
interesting and comparatively unknown portion of 
our globe and its characteristic race can afford to do 
without reading this volume. The illustrations 
which embellish the book, excellent as they are, 
seem almost out of harmony with the brilliancy of 
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the language which they are intended to adorn. To 
have read De Amicis’s * Morocco”’ is to have seen the 
country without the fatigue of the journey or the 
disagreeableness of personal acquaintance with his 
experiences, and yet with all the enjoyment of his 
pleasures. 


The Art of Voice Production, with Special 
Reference to the Methods of Correct Breathing. 
By A. A. Patton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The attention of vocalists, which of late has been 
transferred from the result of the organs of speech 
to those organs themselves, already shows good 
results. The proper study of the human voice con- 
sists of little else than a scientific analysis of the 
natural methods of using the vocal organs. In such 
use the so-called organs of speech have but a slight 
originating office; they are merely the instruments 
upon which the expired air from the lungs acts and 
becomes voice. They originate nothing; but by 
various modifications, by obstructing the emission 
of air, produce the infinitely varied tones of human 
speech. 

Either through incorrect methods of using the 
voice, or, possibly better, through no method at all, 
many public singers and speakers have ruined what, 
with careful and intelligent cultivation, would have 
been a priceless treasure to them. The thorough 
study of the human voice is thus important, as it 
will enable us to avoid contracting injurious habits 
of speech and suffering all its consequences. This 
were sufficiently important to enlist the attention of 
students. But the increase of volume and quality 
of voice is just as important. How to improve a 
weak voice is worthy as close study as how to avoid 
ruining a naturally strong one. 

It is with the latter subject that this book is 
mainly engaged. The plan of the work is in the 
order pointed out above. Describing the faulty 
methods of breathing and emission of sound, it 
proceeds to develop the stages of a correct and 
scientific method to improve the voice in quantity, 
quality, and range. In doing so it embodies in 
small compass much invaluable matter, and its sug- 
gestions are as valuable as its warnings are timely. 
No better aid to the young vocalist or speaker can 
be found; and the author’s acquaintance with the 
latest results of medical research and opinion in- 
spires the reader with confidence as to the correct- 
ness of the methods proposed. 


Circumstantial Evidence. By ALICE IRVING 

AsBuTT. New York: W. B. Smith & Co. 

The interest of this story rests wholly upon the 
equivocalness of actions, and the different interpre- 
tations which may be put upon acts and words, 
according as they are viewed from different stand- 
points. ‘lhe silence of one of the actors, as well as 
of the accused, allows tke theorists to explain the 
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facts in the light of their preconceived theory, and 
thus seriously compromises the character of the 
prisoner, and might easily have led to his execu- 
tion. But the author saves him from this, as any 
well-dispositioned novelist is bound to do. 

Among the character hits are the well-drawn 
Jake Bowlsby, whose singlemindedness and sturdy 
good sense make him at times very comical, and 
Ebenezer Cole, whose weakness for ‘ mellings’’ 
may have caused the old bald-headed deacon to 
accuse him of leading his son into “ by and for- 
bidding paz,” while the ‘deestrick” school, with 
the committee’s original mode of examining teachers, 
is not only amusing, but gives a suspicion that the 
author has studied these people, not only by the 
gloaming of fancy, but more likely in the broad noon- 
day of experience. We can well sympathize in the 
trials of Helen Mervin, whose courage and fidelity 
are rewarded finally in the manner all story char- 
acters receive their recompense. 

The exposure of sanctimony and the evident 
recognition of a truer religion than that of the most 
renowned religionists of the day add to the fascina- 
tion of the novel. 


Our Homes. By HENRY HARTSHORNE, A.M., 

M.D. Philadelphia: Blakiston, Son & Co. 

The grave import of the subjects discussed in the 
American Health Primers Series has led the pub- 
lishers to bring out this work in a cheap form. The 
claim to public attention which these subjects pos- 
sess has already been commented on in these col- 
umns; and it is but necessary to express our gratifi- 
cation that the success which has attended the 
publication of these volumes has been sufficient to 
induce the publishers to issue them in this cheaper 
form, in which they will doubtless be read by, and 
thus impress their salutary teachings on, the minds 
of many who have not felt able to peruse them in 
their original form. 


The Mysteries of the Court of Louis Napo- 
leon. By EmILigc ZoLa. Translated from the 
French by JoHN STIRLING. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Bros. 

A strong and realistic novel, written in the style 
that has made Zola famous the world over. It has 
absorbing interest, for in it he lays bare in trenchant 
language the inner life, intrigues, vices, and corrup- 
tions of the Court of Louis Napoleon; and those 
who formed it. The corruptions of the time are 
pictured with no uncertain hand, and pen-and-ink 
portraits of well-known public men of the period 
are given in abundance. Under transparent dis- 
guises can be readily recognized those who were at 
once the chief upholders and destroyers of the last 
Napoleonic empire. De Morny is sharply drawn, 
and there figures in the work an intriguing fair 
American of whom the newspapers have had much 
to say. As a picture of the manner in which a 





scorned and slighted woman avenges herself, this 
work has few equals. 


Le Fiance de Sylvie. By HENRY GREVILLE. 

Mme. Gréville, to use her own name, always 
charms her readers, no matter what are the plots of 
her novels. She describes real life, she says, and 
her character-drawing proves this by its truthfulness. 
It is impossible not to feel interested in her heroes 
or heroines, whether good or bad; if the latter, she 
treats them with unusual delicacy, and points a 
moral while analyzing their defects. Her descrip- 
tions and fancies have an originality and charm to 
be found in no other French author, and her style, 
one of marked individuality, is exquisite in its 
purity and simplicity. 

We will not speak of her here as an author; her 
genius is too well known in some of her more 
powerful books. She is now interested in exposing 
the helplessness of married women in France, where 
unfaithful husbands are tolerated, and women are 
condemned foreven separating from them. Alphonse 
Daudet and other noted authors follow this purpose ; 
but Mme. Gréville treats the subject with womanly 
feeling, and stops short of climaxes too terrible. 
The subject does not show Mme. Gréville at her 
best, but she treats it nobly. 

The plot in “ Sylvie’? is more suitable for the 
French stage, and seems rather too melodramatic for 
real life—a little #anaged—to produce a moral.effect, 
which in some respects may fail; but the characters 
are drawn with true psychological art, and we are 
interested in their fate from the first chapter to the 
last. We have read all the author’s novels, and 
never have found one which was not interesting, or 
in which there was one dull page, although they 
are unequal in strength of plot. Sylvie herself is 
an interesting study, and we advise one to obtain 
the book and see how she treats her fancé. 


Letters of Benjamin Constant to Mme. Reca- 
mier. By the author of ‘‘ The Souvenirs of Mme. 
Récamier.” 

The public is never weary of reading anything 
concerning this brilliant woman, and will be glad to 
look over this volume. The most interesting part 
of it will be found in a sketch of M. Constant, who 
was an important person in his day, and in that of 
Mme. Récamier, at the end of the book. The 
letters are an excellent study of epistolary style, and 
we commend them to the student of French ; and 
they also refer to noted characters, but they give us 
an impression that Mme. Récamier was bored by 
the love-sick friendship of her friend, at which the 
reader will hardly wonder. M. Constant, apart from 
his talents, seems to be as sickly in mind as in body, 
and to make a woman his guide in the path of right 
rather than his God. One can but wonder, on read- 
ing the record of his intensely sentimental friend- 
ship for Mme. Récamier, to what ecstatic heights 
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his love for his wife must have soared. The book 
is a curious study of the influence of beautiful, 
noted, or literary women over distinguished men in 
that day—an influence peculiar to Frenchwomen, 
exerted toa degree in the present. Many women 
otherwise unknown have lived to posterity by the 
effusions of this sentimentality, and M. Constant 
was another jewel in Mme. Récamier’s crown. 


Painting in Holland, by H. Havard, is a val- 
uable work giving brief art-biographies of all the 
well-known urtists of the country, while the many 
illustrations, copies of their paintings, give one an 
idea of their subjects and talent as far as grouping 
and drawing can doso. M. Havard also treats of 
art in general, its development in Holland, and the 
influence of the painters of that country on those 
of other countries, To artists his volume is suggest- 
ive and a means of wider knowledge; to students it 


THE ART 


The council of the Royal Academy has decided 
to admit engravings and etchings to future exhibi- 
tions. The resolution will take effect this season. 


A well-known French artist, M. Carolus Duran, 
is engaged upon a picture representing ‘* Christ After 
the Descent from the Cross.”” The Chronique des 
Arts says that this will be one of the most impor- 
tant pictures in the next Sa/oze. 


Otis Webber is painting the three fishers who 
“ went sailing out into the West.” 


Mr. Millais has been commissioned by Queen 
Victoria to paint a portrait of Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh, her granddaughter. 


There is to be in Philadelphia this spring an ex- 
hibition made up exclusively of Belgian pictures, 
which must, to be eligible, be the painter’s own 
property, and have been painted within the last 
three years. The exhibition will close on the 31st 
of May, so that the pictures may be sent to Antwerp 
in time for the Belgian Salon in the fall. 


M. Paul Dubois, the eminent French sculptor, 
has been intru-ted with the execution of a “ Virgin,” 
which is to be erected in the Pantheon, Paris. A 
companion statue of “Saint Genevieve” has been 
ordered of M. Guillaume. 


Trumbull’s portrait of .Washington is at the 
Boston Art Museum, where it may be seen and 
compared with that by Stuart. The painting be- 








is instructive, and to the general reader delightful 
reading, from the clear and explanatory style. 


The pamphlets published by the Civil-Service 
Reform Association of Philadelphia furnish an in- 
dex both to the object, need, and method of this as- 
sociation. It works in harmony with the national 
association, and its officers are selected from among 
the best men of the country, as they needs must be 
when the great work to which they are devoting 
themselves is considered. 

The pamphlets thus far issued are “The Need, 
Object, and Method of Civil-Service Reform,” 
“ Boss-ism and Civil-Service Reform,” by John 
Andrews Harris; ‘The American Incubus,” by 
Thomas Leaming; “ Remarks on the Pendleton 
and Willis Civil-Service Reform Bills,” by John 
Andrews Harris; and Addresses by George M. 
Dallas and Hampton L. Carson. 


longs in Charleston, S. C., and was sent to Boston 
to be cleansed, at the suggestion of Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, who saw it on the occasion of his 
Southern visit last fall. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty sketches and studies 
executed by the late Bayard Taylor in the course of 
his extensive travels have been on exhibition in New 
York City. The sketches were, of course, only ex- 
hibited as the work of an amateur in art. They 
showed plainly the versatility of Mr. Taylor’s 
powers, and indicated what artistic possibilities were 
within his grasp if his genius had not been so thor- 
oughly absorbed by literature. 


The statue of Daniel O'Connell, which was de- 
signed and nearly completed by the late Mr. Foley, 
has been successfully cast at a foundry in Dublin, 
The completion of the work, after Mr. Foley’s 
death, was intrusted to Mr. Brock, who was present 
at the casting. The four figures which will be 
placed at the base of this monster memorial remain 
yet to be cast in the bronze. 


The full-length portrait of Mrs. Hayes, by ITunt- 
ington, under commission of the Women’s Temper- 
ance Union, which was sent to Paris to be engraved, 
has been received again at the White House. 
Accompanying the picture came a massive and mag- 
nificent carved oak frame for it, the work of the 
Cincinnati School of Design. In the centre of the 
upper cross-piece is the monogram of Mrs. Hayes— 
“L. W. H.” On the left perpendicular is carved 
the date “’77,” on the right “81.” Lilies and sun- 
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flowers occupy the remaining space. In the bottom 
section is beautiful carving, between massive clus- 
ters of grapes at the corners. The picture when 
framed will be placed in the Green Room. 


Two very interesting portraits which have been 
for nearly a century in the possession of a Virgin- 
ian family are on exhibition at Avery’s Art Rooms, 
in New York. One isa portrait of Charles James 
Fox, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a notable example of 
coloring and treatment. The other is by Gilbert 
Stuart, the portrait of a Miss Weems, who becomes 
something of a historical personage as the daughter 
of the chaplain at the church in Alexandria, Va., 
which Washington attended. 


Basil Vereschagin, the Nihilist painter, has 


gone to Berlin with his pictures. They are ninety- 


nine in number, and are concerned mainly with’ 


India, Central Asia, and the Russo-Turkish cam- 
paigns. It is said that his war paintings are made 
as repulsive as possible, with the laudable purpose 
of leading the artist’s countrymen to deplore and 
despise war. The lesson is sadly needed. 


In Pompeii, recently, a very beautiful fountain 
was found among the ruins. It is said to surpass 
in beauty any of the fountains hitherto dug up there. 
Venus is represented as rising on a shell with Cupid 
in her arms. Other spirits of love are seen here 
and there in the waves, while in the background 


appears a nereid, or water-nymph, near a dolphin, | 


with her arm thrown around the neck of a Cupid: 


In the foreground, on the shore, are two draped | 


women looking at the merry group in the water. 


William H. L. Gruner, the celebrated German 
engraver, recently deceased, was born at Dresden 
in 1801, and studied painting at the Academy there. 


In 1816 he turned his attention to engraving, and | 


visited Rome, Prague, Vienna, and Milan. His 
“Spanish Shepherd,” by Velasquez, brought him 
under the notice of the Dresden Academy, which 
supplied him with funds to prosecute his studies. 
After visiting France and Spain, he set out for Eng- 
land, where he engraved several historical works. 
He revisited Germany in 1842 and engraved the 


Raphael works at Hampton Court for the Berlin | 


Museum. Failing eyesight compelled him to re- 
turn to decorative painting, and he executed many 
valuable works for the late Prince Consort. Later, 
the weakness of his eyes having been cured, he be- 
gan engraving again, many of his works being ex- 
hibited at the London exhibition of 1851. In 1858 


Dresden Academy. 


The statue “Il Ladro,” which has been pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum by the Italian 
sculptor Signor Cavaliere Albano II Loreci, was ex- 

ca® 
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hibited at the Paris Salon of 1878 under the title of 
“Inferno di Dante.” The sculptor, Salvatore Al- 
bano, received one of the twelve second-class medals 
awarded in the section of sculpture. He also ex- 
hibited the same year a plaster statue called “ La 
Viellesse.”” The subject of “Il Ladro” (‘The 
Thief”’) is taken from the description in the “In- 
ferno”’ of his agonies under perpetual punishment. 
A photograph of the work shows the unhappy man 
writhing in the deadly embrace of snakes. One 
bites him on the shoulder and another on the leg. 
The agonized expression of the features and the 
modeling of the body, contorted and with every 
muscle strained, appear to have given full play to 
the sculptor’s vigorous realistic qualities in the de- 
piction of the human frame when the prey of emo- 
tions both mental and physical. These are shown 
to the full in his statue of “ The Captive,” now 
owned by Mr. Legrand B. Cannon, of New York 
City. Signor Albano, a sculptor of much talent, 
was born in Calabria, and is a pupil of Angelini 
and G. Dupré. 


The Morton-Hoe sale of paintings, at New York, 
realized some good prices. The following will give 
some idea of the figures : 

The largest price was $2800 for Kensett’s large 
‘‘Ttaly—A Reminiscence.” Corot’s “A Path 
Through the Woods” sold for $1200, only $200 
more than it did at the John Taylor Johnston sale in 
1876. J. Mélius’s ‘“ Puinters” brought $1000; 
Dagman Bouveret’s ‘ Manon Lescaut,” $990; 
Boughton’s “The Farewell,’? $860; Verboeck- 
hoven’s “ Sheep and Lambs,” $790, and H. Merle’s 


| After the Ball,’’ $750; Charles H. Miller, “ The 


Old Mill—Twilight,” $35; E. Castres, “A Swiss 
Hotel, $235; Eastman Johnson, “ The Artist,” 
$170; David Col, “The Wine Tasters,” $610; 
Charles Landelle, ‘Circassian Girl,” $110; E. 
Verboeckhoven, “Study from Nature,’’ $70; Vic- 
tor Dupré, “ Landscape,” $280; James M. Hart, 
“Evening,” $105; F. A. Bridgman, “ My Pets,” 
$425; J. W. Casilear, “Stream in the Woods,” 
$135; V. Chavet, “In the Studio,’ $200; Paul 
Viry, ““My Lady’s Page,” $400; A. H. Wyant. 


| ** Weehawken—Hazy Day,’’ $50; Feyen Perrin, 


“The Dead Bird,” $50; William Hart, “ Land- 
scape,’ $165; José Frappa, “‘ The Story of Abelard 
and Heloise,” $360; A. Schenck, “Sheep in a 


| Snowstorm,’’ $200; Albert Pasini, ‘ Constantino- 
, ’ 


ple,” $560; N. Diaz,’ ** Forest of Fontainebleau,” 
$500; E. Fichel, “Chess Players,” $215; W. A. 
Bouguereau, ‘‘ The Two Sisters,’ $460; Jules Le- 


| febvre, “ St. Peter’s, Rome,’’ $350; George Inness, 
he was appointed professor of engraving at the | 


“* Sunset,” $145 ; Jervis McEntee, ‘ Catskill Woods 


| in Autumn,” $285; J. F. Kensett, “« Lake Conesus,” 


$200; Martin Rico, “Spanish Landscape and 
Figures,” $100; Henri Salentin, “The birthday 
Visit, $260; Jules Wagner, “A Birthday Féte,” 
$360; Otto von Thoren, “The Sleigh Ride,” 
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$375; W. S. Haseltine, “On the Coast,’? $105 ; 
Hen Levi, “Girl with Distaff,” $300, and John 
Lewis Brown, ** Washington at the Siege of York- 
town,” $280; Gray’s ‘“*The Pride of the Rialto” 
of the first night was resold for $60—a loss of $20. 
The masterpiece by Regnault, “ Automédon with 
the Horses of Achilles,” sold for $5900. F. E. 
Church’s “ Tropical Scenery,” $3175; Knaus’s 
“A Thief in the Fair,” $2250; J. G. Vibert’s 
“ Spanish Muleteers,” $1300; Jules Dupré’s “ Land- 
scape,” $1150; D. Huntingdon’s ‘“ Philosophy and 
Christian Art,” $1050; Ad. Schreyer’s “ Horses in 
the Rain,” $950; N. Diaz’s ‘* Landscape and Cat- 
tle,’ $750; G. Doyen’s ‘“ Marguerite,’ $720; 
Zeim’s * Marseilles,” $700; Ch. Jacque’s “ Sheep, 
Cattle,” etc., $600; J. Machard’s “ Salomé,” $650; 
J. L. Géréme’s “ Flamingoes,” $550; Baugnet’s 
“My WHusband’s Portrait,” $550; Meyerheim’s 
‘* Birthday Presents,” $550, and Alfred Stevens’s 
“Night of the Election,” $550. 


The Porcelain Industry of Japan.—The ac- 
quaintance of European nations with the porcelain 
industry of Japan dates from the return of the Por- 
tuguese who sailed under the leadership of Vasco 
de Gama, about the end of the fifteenth century. 
They brought home with them the first transparent 
pcrcelain, painted blue and white, which had been 
seen in Europe. Although the intervening ages 
had not been destitute of intercourse between Japan 
and Eurepe as to artistic porcelain, yet the develop- 
ment of this branch of commerce, in its actual 
form, only dates from the middle of the present 
century. The antiquity of the art is, however, 
undoubted, from the records preserved as to its 
establishment, by which the date of A.p. 724 is 
assigned to its introduction; while important amelio- 
rations (notably as to decoration) took place in A.D. 
1223. In the period between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the important factories of Owari, 





Hizen, Mino, Kioto, Kaga, and Satsuma were 
erected, 

Porcelain clays of the purest and best quality are 
found in all parts of the country, which contain all 
the substances necessary for the production of a 
white, transparent, and durable porcelain. Thus 
the pottery industry is under special natural advan- 
tages in Japan, there being no less than 283 locali- 
ties where this kind of clay is found, with occa- 
sional variations of quality, caused by local circum- 
stances. 

At Owari the greater part of the articles produced 
are painted in cobalt blue. The German cobalt blue 
is much used in Japan, but the best quality is 
imported from China. Of late years, goods for 
export to Europe have been made in certain quan- 
tities, and have been painted in blue, green, and 
gold, 

Each district has its specialty in manufacture, and 
the development of the industry in general seems, 
according to the report before us, to be on a scale in 
harmony with the artistic fame enjoyed by the Japa- 
nese for their products in the ceramic art. Real 
porcelain was first made under the direction of 
Gorodayu-Shonsui, a native of Ise, somewhere about 
1580. After studying in China, he settled in the 
province of Hizen, and used the Idzumi-Yama 
porcelain-stone. He made the sometauhi, or blue- 
ware painted with cobalt under the glaze, the Lanyu 
or kibiki (craquelé-ware), the sezdji or seisgi (seladen- 
ware), the akai (red-ware), and the gosai, also 
called 2ishni hide (porcelain painted with various 
colors on the glaze). In 1592 also, after a war 
with Corea, a Japanese prince, Nabeshinia Naoshige, 
brought Corean workmen to Nizen, who contributed 
to the improvement of the new art. Other Coreans 
were also at this time brought as captives to Ka- 
goshima, a point somewhat farther south from Arita, 
in the province of Satsuma, who originated the 
‘* Satsuma-ware.” 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Homes European and Homes American.— 
It is the fashion on this side of the Atlantic to 
commiserate the French and Italians, because their 
languages contain no word which corresponds pre- 
cisely with our significant monosyllable home. But 
may there not be another side to the question? 
Would it not be possible for these bereaved people, 
looking upon us from their time-mellowed stand- 
point, and with their confessedly superior knowledge 
of life, to pity /es pauvres Américains, who are not 
comfortable in summer unless walled in by blinds 
and shades and draperies from the sun; nor in 
winter unless tightly housed with a steam heater, 
and the thermometer over 70°? A roost, a perch, is 








enough for the Frenchman or Italian, who has born 
in him the blessed instinct for out-of door living; 
and is it not a mistake to consider these people as 
lacking in a love of home because their idea of it is 
not confined within the four walls and roof of their 
individual domicile ? 

Think of the contented multitudes that loiter and 
saunter and stroll through the parks and gardens of 
Europe, if you would attain the widest, serenest 
sense of being “at home.’”? How unerringly you 
can pick from among them the American or English 
sojourner, because of his ill-at-ease alertness for 
impressions, and his inability to adopt the dolce far 
niente of the Italians, It is the same with our 
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countrymen, under the pressure of a similar effort, | we rush to our manifold ends, the Italian spends all 
here. Could anything be more hopelessly at a loss | his waking hours in the soft sunshine he loves so 


for entertainment than the average American turned 
out for a holiday? Out_of his office, or his factory, 
or his place of toil, he is not “at home’’ beyond his 
own fireside. In Italy the fes¢a is a weekly occasion 


in which all work ceases and all man rejoices, and | 
the shops are deserted with a delightful uncon- | 


sciousness of the American’s speculation as to the 
probable ratio between time lost and money made. 

In contrast with the charming out-of-door life of 
European cities comes the totally different aspect of 
one of our own towns. The sidewalks of the latter 
are deserted between the morning and the evening 
rush to business; the parks are lovely spaces which 
strike a graveyard gloom to the soul of a foreigner; 
the restaurants are scenes of hurry and scramble, 
where every man tries to solve the problem of eating 
the most in the least time; as for our cafés (if we may 
be said to possess cafés) one has only to compare their 
questionable interiors with those delicious French 
or Italian haunts, or even the German’s easy and 
comfortable Biergarten, where the happy frequenters 
chat away whole hours over a bottle of light wine, 
a glass of vermouth, or a few flagons of beer—each 
and all so different from the odious scenes of 
drunkenness and riot suggested by the American 
“saloon,” 

But it is not only the public out-door life of the 
Europeans which makes so strong a contrast to the 
housed-in existence of the home-loving American, 
who is only at home when he has closed the door 
of his castle upon himself and his family, and 


rary relaxation. The German lives in his garden, 
though it be only a little patch of cabbages, that 


well. Go to Santa Lucia, the fisherman’s quarter of 
Naples, or to the Ghetto of Rome, if you would see 
out-of-door home-life in its most curious phase. 
The women rock their babies, sew, knit, and even 
cook their food in the street. Many of them have 
their pot of charcoal upon wheels, and trundle it 
about, making and selling unsavory pies and pan- 


| cakes as they go. 


And this brings us naturally to the paramount 
question, What is the intrinsic meaning of ‘*home’’? 
One word covers all possibilities to the American. 
He will answer without a moments hesitation, 
“« Housekeeping.” Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the English-speaking people’s home-life; 
but has not this housekeeping come to be regarded 
as a necessity, to conform to which there is a 
world of heartaches, jealousies, false pretenses, and 
wretched anxieties? Nowhere on earth are there 
more beautifully-appointed and sumptuous homes 
than some of the “* show houses’’ in our great cities; 
nowhere, too, is there such boundless emulation, 
rending neighborhoods to the core and purses to the 
bottom. 

That the American idea of a home is to have an 
entire and separate building to himself is demon- 
strated in the construction of his communities.! 
While we have abundant specimens of hotels and 
boarding-houses, a growing fancy for luxurious flats, 


| . . 
| and an increasing necessity for poverty-stricken 


tenements, there are the refuges of the unsettled, the 


| indolent, or the indigent, who are supposed to make 
dropped into a gown-and-slippered state of tempo- | 


represents to him his Fatherland. France cuts her | 
fruitful acres into little farms and vineyards, which | 


are each the pride and delight of its owner; 
for Jean must have his garden, and is like the 
American Indian—confinement kills him. As for 
the Switzer, one has but to step within his meagre 
and comfortless habitation to know that it is only a 
place to sleep in. He may decorate the outside of 
it, because in so doing he adorns the exquisitely 
neat garden and meadow. But within, the best of 
them is a sorry contrast to what the American 
vaguely designates as “the dwellings of the poor.” 
The wood-carver has his bench at his door; the 
Jace-maker sits bending over her coarser work in 
the shade of her projecting roof. The Spaniard 
has the Gypsy taint in his blood, and has only 
progressed beyond nomadic life, in that he has a 
house should he wish to stay in it. What to us 
seems the natural way of living is to him—and in 
truth it is—the artificial one. But it is in Italy that 
the charm of garden-life is best understood, because 
the rare climate makes it at nearly all times a possi- 
ble luxury. While we simply exist out-of-doors, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


using the air and light as mediums through which | 


a heroic choice in the matter of living. Whatever 
the circumstances may be, the one thing society 
demands is to keep house, which, being defined, 
means to have a kitchen ruled by ignorant and 
unreasonable foreigners,—or the domestic African, 
—with more or less of drawing-rooms, chambers, 
and other spaces attached. But the Italians, with 
their inimitable trick of taking life at its easiest, 
have invented methods of home-making which in- 
volve the least possible expenditure of labor and 
lire. The French peasant or the Italian contadino 
wants but little variety, and usually eats twice a 
day—the inevitable coffee or sour light wine, and a 
hunk of bread with fruit, forming one meal; and 
maccaroni, or greens in some form, being the sub- 
stance of the other. He has only his kitchen for 
his ménage. He cooks in it, eats in it, perchance 





1 New York, in spite of the bustle of its traffic and the 
whirl of its mid-air traveling machines,—as though the whole 
businesss of its people were in corporal transportation,—pre- 
sents to the European mind a city of homes. Our smaller 
towns, aping the great metropolis in the effrontery of its 
schemes and pretensions, fall to work building their habita- 
tions in long, unlovely rows. But the inhabitant of Southern 
Europe has a wider definition for home. To him it is the 
place where one goes to find rest, ease, comfort, and all the 
tender interchanges of family affection and interest; and it is 
far more likely to mean his garden than his drawing-room. 
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sleeps in it; and yet the pity that is spent upon | 
“the wretched creatures who live in such holes” is | 
They | 


gratuitous. They do not live in these holes. 
only tarry in them until the sun shall shine out each 
morning. 

The middle-class Italians have their appartamenti, 
with a subservient kitchen, perhaps; but the bulk 
of their meals are taken at the neighboring restau- 
rant, or served by the omnipresent caterer. 

As for the wealthy Italians, their winter palaces 
are mines of exquisite art treasures; while every 
summer villa, by the lakes or among the sea Alps, is 
a paradise of rural and artistic beauty. And yet 
the American looks pityingly upon all this, be- 


cause Signor Serbelloni’s wife does not make her | 
kitchen the pivot around which the machinery of | 


home-life turns. But, strange to say, the Serbellonis 
are satisfied. The horrors represented by domestic 
menials are so mitigated by remoteness of contact 


as to be a myth to these householders. The signora | 
hires a cook for—I am afraid to say how little per 


month, who supplies the table according to order, 
and keeps himself and his assistants besides. For 
every Italian servant of quality must have his 
dignity supported by a host of supernumeraries, for 
whom he alone is responsible. Be he coachman, 
with the air of a Roman senator, or gardener, with 
the name of an archangel, it is his great pride that 
he and all his visible aids should present such an 
appearance as shall support the credit of the Serbel- 
lonis. The family is thus surrounded by a mild 
atmosphere of well-trained and liveried deference; 
and what storms there be are met by these managers- 
in-chief. Often the coachman owns both equipage 
and horses; but so long as he is salaried, he belongs 
to signore, body, soul, and assets. And yet where 
are there such immaculate turnouts, where such 
glorious gardens, as in the Cascine of Florence, 
or at the villas of the Alban Hills? After 
all, I fear this is in vain, and that still the 
American who stays at home will upbraid the 
American who goes abroad for his “ odious’? com- 
parisons and foreign affectations. Still will he shut 
his eyes to the conveniences which are not his 
conveniences, and to the good which is different 
from his good, and groan, “ Lord, I thank thee I 
am not as those wretched Europeans are; for they 
know nothing about the blessings of home-life.” 
L. CLARKSON. 


\ 
Niagara Robed in Frost.— 


“* He who would see Melrose aright 
Must see it by the pale moonlight,” 


Scott asserted of a grand old ruin, the outcome 
of human intelligence, which thus needed to be 
relegated to the realm of poetry and illusion, to be 
fully comprehended in its marvelous element of 
beauty. I thought how truly this must be the 
feeling in visiting Melrose, and how a thousand 











times more appropriate in a full appreciation of 
Niagara. Few will ever behold this wonder of the 
world in so complete an attitude as it was my privi- 


| lege to do on a cold winter moonlight night, in 


company with a woman in every way worthy to 
behold the rare phenomenon then presented, as well 
as to be the companion of the finest spirits of any 
and all ages—Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman. 

There had been a period of intense cold, followed 
by a softening of the atmosphere, which rendered 
exposure to it not only endurable but pleasurable. 
The moon was at its full, casting a silvery light 
upon the frost-laden trees and dark rocky points of 


land, while the black rapids above the falls looked 


like mighty giants heaving and struggling to wrest 
themselves from bondage. We stood alone in the 
midst of this weird spectacle, silent and breathless. 
There was utter silence of the wind, and not a 
human being besides ourselves in all the vast soli- 
tude. The unceasing boom of the rapids, the 
august roll of the falls, with a sound as of some 
cathedral-organ rejoicing in its stupendous utter- 
ance, was so full of an all-pervading power, that 
any word, any expression, any movement, would 
have seemed a foolish impertinence. Scarcely 
might the great souls that have sublimed our 
humanity speak in stich a presence, and we two 
women stood in silent awe before Niagara in her 
winter robes, 

The winds and spray had beaten against a pro- 
jecting rock, casing it in white drapery; spreading 
in folds long and massive, clinging to an imperial 
form; one arm and hand supported a veiled head, 
lifted grandly in the clear moonlight. She was a 
Niobe enshrined in her desolate marble. Nature 
delights to repeat her symbolisms. 

After us who will see the like of Niagara? Ages 
may come and go, and no eye behold the sublime 
vision of Niobe as we beheld her,—two women, of 
whom the world is not entirely ignorant, alone at 
midnight, beneath the floods of moonlight, gazing 
in silence upon Niagara in her wintry robes, trans- 
formed thus into the image of grief unto all times. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 


Self-Control.—* He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his temper 
than he that taketh a city,” saith the Wise Man; 
but oh, how difficult it is to rule one’s temper! By 
ruling he means governing; and he that governs is 
at the head of his subjects, has them all under his 
control, does not allow one to take too much upon 
himself or infringe upon the rights of another, but 
preserves an even balance of power overall. And 
this is what self-control should do with us; it should 
be our master, and not let one vagrant passion or 
vagrant feeling master us. 

Everything wants control, virtues as well as vices. 
Uncontrolled generosity degenerates into reckless 
extravagance; uncontrolled meekness into weak- 
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ness ; uncontrolled honesty of thought and purpose 
may produce a morbid self-inspection that becomes 
sadly unhealthy; and, in fact, any uncontrolled vice 
becomes awful sin, and uncontrolled virtues may 
run into their opposite extremes. I believe self- 
control to be the secret of all happiness, and in a 
great measure of all success, and the want of it to 
be the root of all sin. From the earliest days we 
see how the absence of it lost Esau his birthright, 
and wrought Jacob into the crafty supplanter, bring- 
ing him twenty years of discipline. 

Only think, in daily life, what a vast difference 
perfect self-control would make—how it would check 
the habit of grumbling, soften and smooth over the 
rough edges and difficulties of life, gloss over the 
faults of others and prevent all serious quarrels. 
Once make an alliance between self-control and 
charity, and what finer foundations can one have 
for a faultless character ? 

And recollect, it is in the power of each and all 
to acquire this great gift. Restrain that impetuous 
remark, curb that unruly spirit, draw a tight rein 
over those passions, and bear in mind the belief 
of the old heathens, that the strength of the con- 
quered enemy entered into the victor, and helped 
him to conquer more. 

Make the spirit of self-control your master, and 
you will never regret it, for it gives dignity and 
reliance to the whole character, and elevates the 
most unattractive into a Christ-like soul. 

In these “ practical days” I may perhaps be par- 
doned if I put forth my theory of the cultivation of 
self-control as a practical way of spending Lent. In- 
stead of denying yourself a gratification here ora 
pleasure there, let me urge, use your pleasures, cul- 
tivate your enjoyments so far as your conscience tells 
you to be right; but, while entering into those 
pleasures and cultivating those enjoyments, arm your- 
selves entirely with self-control. Then there is little 
fear of your pleasures and enjoyments proving a 
snare to you. 

Control your sorrow, control your joy, keep your 
reins tightly grasped in your hands in every circum- 
stance of life, and, believe me, you will reap the 
fruits with gladness. 

Why expend that large amount of nervous en- 
ergy because your friend differs from you upon 
some important (?) point? Why is your whole 
frame to quiver and shake because you hold a loose 
rein, or perhaps none at all, over your power of 
keen enjoyment of some pet delight? See how 
you dissipate your strength, and how little you keep 
in your bank to draw upon. On some future occa- 
sion you will assuredly require it; but then, without 
present self-control, your lamp will go out for lack 
of the precious oil. 

Believe me, most earnestly do I urge the cultiva- 
tion of this noble possession; and, should your fate 
in life be that of one in authority, having servants 
who will go at your bidding or act at your com- 








mand, recollect the only way to succeed in govern- 
ing others is first to govern yourself; and the only 
way really to gain influence over others “is not by 
the administration of authority, but by the manifes- 
tation of a kingly soul.” And let me ask, How is 
it possible for a kingly soul to exist without self- 
control ? 
D. B. 


Minor Morals.—One of the most charming 
books published during the early part of the present 
century was entitled ‘Minor Morals.” It was 
written by Sir John Bowring, and illustrated by 
George Cruikshank when in the plenitude of his 
power. As its title implied, it dealt with those 
smaller observances of courtesy and good feeling 
and those lesser moralities which have so large an 
influence on the comfort and happiness of others, 
that they are of more importance to the welfare of 
society at large than much greater and apparently 
more important matters. 

To take one single instance, the number of deaths 
caused by willful murder bears but a very small pro- 
portion to those caused by the careless and exceed- 
ingly common practice of throwing orange-peel 
upon the pavement. 

It would not need stringent punishment to call 
attention to the evil of the practice. It is obvious 
that it is not one done designedly to cause evil, but 
simply through utter carelessness; for as has been 
truly said, 


** Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


There are, unfortunately, other infractions of the 
minor courtesies of life that are beyond the reach of 
law, although they may inflict severe suffering and 
injury upon the victims. The subsidizing organ 
men and women, or the hideous bands of dirty itin- 
erant musicians to play in a quiet street to the de- 
struction of peace, the prevention of all labor by 
those whose occupation is brain-work, and the de- 
nial of all rest to those who are suffering from sick- 
ness, is fortunately capable of being summarily put 
a stop to by giving the offenders in charge of the 
police if they persist in playing after being warned. 
The piano next door is usually placed against the 
party-wall dividing the two adjacent tenements. 
When played upon, the instrument is as audible in 
one house as the other. Rest and quiet may be ab- 
solutely necessary ; but these are unattainable—the 
instrument of torture in the next house is put into 
action, and quietude is unknown. 

A little of that courteous consideration for the 
comfort and happiness of others, which is not only 
characteristic of the real gentleman, but which is 
the mark of the true Christian, would obviate much 
of the suffering induced by these breaches of the 
minor moralities. ; 

H. C. 
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Curious Propositions.—If everything in this 
world is not quite so perfect as it should be, it is not 
from any lack of advisers; for there are always 
plenty of people wise enough in their own conceit 
to believe that there is nothing which they are not 
able to amend, and that more thoroughly than any- 
body else. And yet, in spite of our would-be bene- 
factors, we are much in the plight of the poor fellow 
who complained that the doctors prescribed him 
many a medicine, but never a remedy. Not so very 
long since, it was gravely proposed to put ailingand 
aged folk out of their misery by a summary process 
making killing no. murder, by giving it a pretty 
name. Now we are informed that there is no 
necessity for such cruel kindness, for by transferring 
fresh blood into the veins, when the powers of nature 
begin to fail, the decay of the tissues will be ar- 
rested, the system rejuvenated, and life indefinitely 
prolonged ; the only difficulty being to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of vitalizing fluid. Luckily for those 
who would never say die, a medical practitioner pro- 
fesses his ability to produce any quantity of an ar- 
tificial article, chemically and physiologically iden- 
tical with the natural production; an announce- 
ment calculated to scare the pessimists who hold 
that the world is already over-populated. 

A German reformer has discovered that the chief 
impediment to the progress of the race is personal 
ambition, which can only be got rid of by a gen- 
eral renunciation of names all the world over. Men, 
however, must have some distinctive designation ; 
so, taking a hint from the practice in vogue at big 
hotels, he proposes that numbers should take the 
place of names; every individual being numbered 
and registered in the district in which he or she 
lives. He would have a renumbering every twelve 
months, by which the acquiring of undue predomi- 
nance by any one number would be effectually pre- 
vented, and the reformation of bad characters much 
facilitated; since, as no stigma could attach to a 
number which might this year be borne by a thief, 
and next year by a philosopher, no one need despair 
of regaining the esteem of his fellow-men. 

A Cabinet minister lately assured his constituents 
that when all Englishmen were educated, war, so 
far as England was concerned, would become an 
impossibility; but Mr, Ruskin will have it that 
peace or war depends upon the ladies, and the 
ladies only; not scrupling to tell the sex, that the 
real, final reason for all the poverty, misery, and 
rage of battle was simply that women were too sel- 
fish and too thoughtless to take pains for any crea- 





ture out of their own immediate circles; that if the | 


usual course of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ 


houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, merely broke | 


the china upon their drawing-room tables, no war in 
civilized countries would last a week. ‘ Let but 
every Christian lady who has conscience towards 
God vow that she will mourn, at least outwardly, 
for his killed creatures. Let every lady in the 
upper classes of Europe simply vow that while any 
cruel war proceeds, she will wear black—a mute’s 
black—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for 
an evasion into prettiness; I tell you again, no war 
would last a week.” 

According to some of her advocates, it is the duty 
of woman to insist upon the sexes being put on an 
equal footing as regards courtship. To that end, 
they propose that marriageable youths and maidens 
should assemble in public meeting, and each write 
upon a slip of paper the name of the object of his 
or her affections; the slips to be delivered to two 
discreet persons, who, upon finding that any youth 
and maiden had declared a mutual regard, should 
announce the fact; the announcement to be fol- 
lowed by a wedding in due course. Popping the 
question by ballot would not meet the views of cer- 
tain memorialists of New York State Legislature, 
who besought that body to abolish “ the present un- 
scientific and vicious system, by which any two of 
the opposite sex, however ignorant, however dis- 
eased, however incapacitated for the responsibilities 
of parentage, may obtain the sanction of priest or 
squire to consummate what should be the most holy 
and delicate of all relations known to human na- 
ture.’’ They desired the appointment of a Board 
of Commissioners, consisting of an equal number 
of ethically and medically educated men and women, 
with power to investigate the antecedents of candi- 
didates for matrimony, and ascertain their physical 
and mental condition, before granting a matrimonial 
certificate, without which no person should be per- 
mitted to take a partner. 

Does it much matter how murderers are dis- 
patched? Mr. Bain thinks it does, and anxious to 
mitigate the sufferings of those condemned to give a 
life for a life, suggests the propriety of substituting 
the electric battery for the gallows, the garrotte, and 
the guillotine, and thus ‘‘ shock’’ assassins out of 
existence. He would even employ the same agent 
for the punishment of minor criminals. “ By using 
Faraday’s magno-electrical machine, any required 
amount of torture might be inflicted, and the gradu- 
ation made with scientific precision, while the mys- 
terious nature of the punishment would add to its 
horrors ; the terrific power exercised by the lightest 
finger-touch of the operator making the criminal 
feel his humiliating prostration.’’ After this, there 
is something very refreshing in Mark Twain’s sug- 
gestion: “I would seriously recommend to the 




















Government of the United States, that when a man 
commits a crime so heinous that the law provides no 
adequate punishment for it, they make him consul- 
general at Tangier. The present consul-general 
has been here five years, and has got enough of it 
to do him for a century. His family seize upon 
their letters and papers when the mail arrives, read 
them over and over again for two days or three, talk 
them over and over again for two or three more, till 
they wear them out; and after that, for days together 
they eat and drink and sleep, and ride out over the 
same old road, and see the same old tiresome things 
that decades of centuries have scarcely changed, 
and say never a single word !’’ And the poor man’s 
offense was the venial one of office-seeking. 

Somebody once wrote to the ‘ Athenzeum :’ 
“ Permit me to suggest that an edition of Dickens's 
Works should be brought out in classical English. 
The words used in the author’s text are extremely 
disagreeable to read. I think that the language of 
the lower orders ought never to appear in print.” 
A son of Crispin dared to improve upon “ Paradise 
Lost ;”’ and literary cobblers are ready enough to 
undertake the mending of the handiwork of mighty 
craftsmen. Shakspeare’s fame has provoked so 
many extraordinary propositions, that we can readily 
accept as seriously meant somebody’s suggestion 
that Stratford-on-Avon being difficult to reach, the 
poet’s birthplace should be removed to some town 
on a main line, more easy of access to his wor- 
shipers. 

Intent upon doing smokers a good turn, Professor 
Manlesel would abolish the tobacconist, by supply- 
ing every householder with tobacco-smoke free of 
nicotine and all injurious elements. The tobacco is 
to be burned in retorts, the smoke produced passing 
into a large bell-shaped receptacle, to be cooled, 
purified, and perfumed; and then conducted into 
the houses by pipes connected with meters, to regis- 
ter the amount consumed. Smaller pipes, carrying 
the smoke into the various rooms, are furnished 
with amber-tipped flexible tubes; and all the smoker 
has to do isto turn a small screw and let the scented 
smoke glide into his mouth. For those who smoke 
abroad as well as at home the professor has devised 
an india-rubber bag, fitting to the chest, vastly im- 
proving the wearer’s appearance when inflated with 
tobacco-smoke, to be inhaled through a lute ending 
in an amber mouthpiece, which when not in use 
will lie conveniently in the waistcoat-pocket. 

C. J. E. 


An Irishman, finding his cash at a low ebb, 
resolved to adopt ‘the road” as a professional 
means of refreshing the exchequer; und having 
provided himself with a huge horse-pistol, pro- 


ceeded forthwith to the conventional ‘lonely com- | 


mon,” and lay in wait. The no less conventional 
“farmer, returning from market with a bag of 


money,” of course, soon appeared, to whom enter 
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Pat with the regulation highwayman offer of choice, 
“Your money or your life!’ a remark fortified by 
the simultaneous exhibition of the firearm in the 
usual way. The farmer, who was a Quaker, essayed 
to temporize. ‘I would not have thee stain thy 
soul with sin, friend; and didst thow rob me of my 
gold, it would be theft; and didst thou kill me, it 
would be murder. But hold! A bargain is no sin, 
but a commerce between two honest men. I will 
give thee this bag of gold for the pistol which thou 
holdest at my ear.” The unsuspecting amateur 
Macheath, yielding, perhaps, to the Quaker’s logic 
and solicitude for his spiritual welfare, made the 
exchange without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘‘ Now, friend,” cried the wily Ephraim, leveling 
the weapon, “give me back my gold, or I’ll blow 
thy brains out !” 

“Blaze away, thin, darlint!”’ said Pat, ‘Sure, 
there’s niver a dhrop of fowther in it!” 


The Astonished Devotee.—“ Where am I?” 
asked Henry Slater, as he balanced before the desk 
and looked around him. 

“You are in court for being drunk,” replied his 
Honor. 

« Well, did I ever! Is this a court ?” 

+s Ie is.” 

“¢ And I was drunk?” 

*¢ You were.” 

“Great lands! but the idea! 
drunk ?” 

“* Last night.” 

“*Is it possible! What did I get drunk on?” 

« Beer, I think, by your looks.’’ 

“Lands alive! And what did I do?” 

“You lay down on the sidewalk.” 

“Do tell! It doesn’t seem possible ! 
Detroit ?” 

** You are.” 
‘Great snakes! 
Then this is a court ?” 

“Fes.” 

“‘Sakes to gracious! but I can hardly believe it! 
Why, I never got drunk in my life before, and this 
is the first time I was ever a prisoner! Will you fine 
me ?” 

** Yes; five dollars.’’ 

‘Horn spoons and saltpetre! Well, if this 
won’t be news to the old woman! Here’s your 
money, judge, and if you would let me sit down 
here a spell to find out who I am and where I am 
I'd be powerfully obleeged. Well,did I ever! The 
old woman won’t believe it and the boys will think 
I’ve turned out a crank. Drunk—arrested—fined 
$5! Lands and oceans! but what on airth has got 
into me ?”” 


When did I get 


Am I in 


Well, who’d a-thought it! 


Sculptors who execute busts often hear droll 
stories said. Here are two anecdotes, taken from 
a French newspaper. A sculptor had produced the 
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likeness of a celebrated personage, in whose biogra- 
phy it is mentioned that he regarded architecture as 
a secondary art. The son of this personage visited 
the artist’s studio for the purpose of examining the 
bust, when, after considering it with the air of a 
connoisseur, he said, * Could you not express more 
clearly his contempt for architecture ?”” 

Another time it was the husband of a beloved 
deceased wife, who come to see her bust. “ Pray, 
study it well,’ said the artist; “it is only in the 
clay, and I can still alter it.” The widower looked 
at it with the most tender interest. ‘It is her very 
self!’ he exclaimed ; “her large nose—the sign of 
goodness!”” Then bursting into tears, he added, 
“She was so good! Make the nose a little larger.” 

The above seems capped by the personal recol- 
lection of a correspondent, who writes as follows : 

‘* Quite fifty years ago—for it was at the time that 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy was held in 
Somerset House—I was paying a visit to the room 
devoted to sculpture. There were but three or four 
persons in the room, and the silence was complete, 
until it was broken by the exclamation of a girl of 
about fourteen, who was evidently under the care 
of a motherly sort of woman of about fifty years of 
age. ‘Oh, there’s Lord B Y cried the young 
girl; ‘how like!’ pointing to a bust which was in 
truth an excellent representation of a well-known 
statesman. ‘Like!’ retorted the elder personage in 
a tone of ineffable scorn—‘like! Why, don’t I 
know his face as well as I know yours, and isn’t his 
nose always twitching !’” 


Brother Gardner on Champions.—‘ Am 
Construction White in de hall dis evenin’ ?” softly 
inquired the president as the hush came. 

** Yes, sah,’’ answered a voice from the back end 
of the room, and Brother White made his way to the 
platform with a look of puzzled wonder on his face. 

“Construction White,” continued the president, 
after drawing a long breath, “I understan’ dat you 
have become a champion.” 

«« [—I—I dunno, sah,” stammered the brother. 

“T understan’ dat you claim to be able to lift mo’ 
wid your teef dan any odder man in America. One 
of de local papers says dat you kin lift 280 pounds wid 
your jaws, and dat you kin sustain your own weight 
seben minits by cotchin’ a strap in your mouf.” 

**I—I ’spects dat’s so, sah.” 

“ Brudder White, dis club doan’ go a cent on 
champions. Champion rowers am simply crooks, 
Champion wrestlers am only loafers wid clean 
shirts on. De champion runner am, sooner or 
later, an inmate of de workhouse. De champion 
walker walks away from his bo’d bill. Show mea 
so-called champion and I’ll show you a bad citizen. 
Brudder White, you am a man wid an iron jaw ?” 

** Yes, sah.’” 

“Use dat jaw properly an’ men will bress you, 
You have a wide field befo’ you. You kin help to 





tear down houses wid dat jaw. You kin tow 
schooners up an’ down de ribber wid profit to yer- 
self an’ pleasure to commerce. You kin help de 
firemen—you kin aid de police—you need have no 
fear of bitin’ off mo’ dan you kin chaw. Do dis 
quietly an’ modestly, an’ widout any blowin’ of 
ho’ns. Bite honestly when you strike a railroad 
spike, an’ chaw on de squar’ when you git hold of 
a piece of sheet-iron. Do dis, an’ we shall be glad 
dat you are among us. Start out as a champion, 
an’ off goes your name from our books. You kin 
now return to your seat an’ analyse yer thoughts, an’ 
decide what course you will adopt.’’ 


A Commendable Improvement.—Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales, has set in England one excel- 
lent fashion. She has made so public a display of 
her attachment to her young sons and daughters 
that it has become the mode for the fashionable 
British matron similarly to express her affections. 
Small boys and girls have, it is stated, completely 
eclipsed toy-terriers and pugs as the pets paraded by 
ladies in Victorias and on foot in Hyde Park at the 
height of the season. 


There is no action in the behavior of one indi- 
vidual towards another, of which human nature is 
more impatient than that of contempt, it being a thing 
made up of these two ingredients—an undervalu- 
ing of a man upon a belief of his utter uselessness 
and inability, and a spiteful endeavor to engage the 
rest of the world in the same belief and slight es- 
teem of him. It is related of a negro minstrel that, 
being examined as a witness, he was severely inter- 
rogated by the attorney, who wished to break down 
his evidence. ‘ You are in the negro-minstrel busi- 
ness, I believe?” inquired the lawyer. “ Yes, sir.” 
“Ts it not a rather low calling?’ demanded the 
lawyer. “I don’t know but what it is, sir,” re- 
plied the minstrel; ‘but it isso much better than 
my father’s, that I am rather proud of it.’? ** What 
was your father’s calling ?” 


“He was a lawyer, 
eir,”? 


On the bench the notorious Judge Jeffreys talked 


fluently and with spirit. Pointing with his cane 
to a man who was about being tried, he said, 
somewhat excitedly, “‘ There is a great rogue at the 
end of my cane!” The man to whom he pointed 
looked at him, and coolly asked, ‘‘ At which end, 
my lord ?” 

A couple of lawyers engaged in a case were 
overheard discussing the issue. ‘“ At all events we 
have justice on our side,” said the younger and 
more enthusiastic lawyer; “ in this, I think, is some- 
thing irresistible, and needs nothing to help it out.” 
To which the senior counsel replied, “ Yes, yes; 
that’s all very well in its way, and perfectly true; 
but what we really want is the chief-justice on our 
side.” 





